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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The cordial reception that has been accorded 
to the first edition of my JFoui^ Years in an 
lis/i U'niz/ersiiy has encouraged me to bring out 
this second edition. Considerable additions have 
been made to the first edition, and a complete guide 
to Indian students proceeding to Great Britain 
for their study is appended. I am indebted to 
the Ri:v. F. W. Keei.ett, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 
vSusscx College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
History in the Christian College, Madras, for 
several alterations in my book, which have been 
rendered necessary by recent changes in Cam- 
bridge. I take this opportunity of thanking him, 
as well as Mr. C. Krishnan, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, 
who has kindly written the article on the Bar, for 
their valuable assistance. I trust that this second 
edition will be found as useful as the first and will 
meet with an equally cordial reception 


Madras, 
rs/ ytc'ne iSgj, 


S. S. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This little book has been written chiefly with a view to 
give my countrymen an idea of life in an English University 
and to present to them the advantages of an intellectual 
training in England. 

The subject I have chosen no doubt admits of more ela- 
borate treatment, but as it is my object that the book should 
not only give a picture of present day English University 
life, but that it should also serve as a guide to students 
intending to prosecute their studies in England, I have pur- 
posely refrained from indulging much in personal observa- 
tions. 

I am fully conscious of the imperfections of the work ; as, 
however, it is the first work of the kind by a native of India, 
and considering that it has been written in the intervals of 
professional duties, I look for indulgent treatment from the 
public and the critics. 

My best thanks are due to Mr.C. M. Barrow, m.a. (Oxon), 
Editor of The Journal of Education, for his advice and 
assistance, and also to Mr. A. C. Dutt, C. S., who, besides 
looking over the proofs, has written the article on the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, 

I am also indebted to Dr. J, Murdoch for his allowing me 
the use of a few blocks illustrating Cambridge, 


vS. S. 


Madras, July 1890 * 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Cambridge and its Colleges. 

The peculiar charm of a student’s life at Oxford or 
Cambridge can hardly be found in any of the German 
or other continental Universities. It is something 
unique in itself. Even London and the Scotch Universi- 
ties of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow have not 
the same power, that Oxford and Cambiidge have, of 
attracting thousands of young men from all parts of 
Great Britain and from all classes of society. The 
rich and the poor, the aristocratic and the middle 
classes, all send their sons, (and now even their 
daughters,,' to them, not merely for the sake of study, 
but for the purpose of sharing the life of the Univer- 
sity. 

To give a correct idea of life in an English Univer- 
sity, and to bring before my readers clearly, the 
minutiae of a system so very complicated as that 
which obtains in a University such as Cambridge is 
by no means an easy task. 1 shall, however, try my 
best to present to my countrymen some idea of a 
genuine English University. Very little is known 
in this ccuntiy regarding the advantages of training 
in a University such as Oxford or Cambridge. Hot 
that educated Indians fail to appreciate an English 
University education. The very lact that scores of 
young men from all parts of India go to England 
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year by year, and in many cases under considerable 
difficulties, either to obtain a degree there, or to 
qualify for some profession, shows, that they do value 
an English University education, but at the same time, 
of tlie advantages of an education at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge tliey know little or nothing. Let it be 
remembered, that the world-wide fame which these 
Universities have obtained, is not due merely to the 
intellectual giants, such as Newton or Bacon, they 
have been the means of producing; nor does it consist 
in the special advantages they offer a student in ena- 
blinghimtobecome thoroughly proficient in a particular 
branch of study. Then* prestige, I think, lies m the 
unparalleled social advantages, which they offer to the 
thousands of young men, who aunnally go there, year 
after year, to be enrolled either as OtV/ford or Cainhruhje 
mm, Oxford and Cambridge are much alike in many 
respects, and are known as the sister Universities. 
In trying therefore to place before my readers a 
picture of Cambridge life, I shall be giving thorn a 
very fair general idea of the sister University as well. 

Let me, at the commencement, say something 
about the town itself. One^s first imjirossioiis of 
Cambridge are veiy disappointing. TJie train from 
London brings one to the station, after an hour and a 
half s journey, through the most uninteresting part 
of England, — the country around Cambridge is very 
flat, — and as one gets out of the station and walks or 
drives along the streets, one is apt to exclaim Is 
this Cambridge The streets strike one as narrow 
and ugly after those of London ; the houses are low 
and the shops anything but attractive. If, however, 
one stays a day or two and sees all the sights of the 
town, the various Colleges and the beautiful grounds 
attached to some oE them, the chapels, the tiny river 
0am flowing lazily behind the backs’^ of the 
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oollegeSj the picturesque buildings covered with 
trailing ivy^ the huge old eira trees^ all in rows* follow- 
ing the ineaudering little river, and just giving one 
a glimpse now and then of the noble edifices and 
time-worn towers, — it is only then that one is obliged 
to admit, that Cambridge after all is a beautiful town. 
Let us just take a peep into the Colleges We are 
struck, of course, witli the tune- worn look of the 
buildings. There is no sight in all England so interest- 
ing to a foreigner as that which meets him m Oxford 
nr Cambridge. Here and there, in the country, we 
liave an old Cathedral, a ruined Abbey or a qiiaint- 
lookiiig Parish church; butuoN\here shall we find a. 
(duster of old buildings so impressive and interesting* 
and endeared to the nation by so many fond associa- 
tions. (Shall we enter one of tliese Colh-^ges ? We 
notice a certain uniformity in all the buildings. 
First of all there is the old gate-way — a big thing it 
IS TOO, with an almost awe-inspiring look, turning 
indifferently on its hinges, not caring the least wlio 
comes ill or who goes out, and the porter also, who 
sits there, wears the same ^ douH look ; but we 

enter and tlieni indeed is a sight to see. In front of 
us is the spacious quadrangle ; on one side of it, we 
notice the chapel ; there is a huge hall in front of ns, 
where the students dine ; near it is the College 
library ; and all around are the rooms of the Fellows 
and the students of the College. There are paved 
foot-paths on all sides and a neat velvety grassplot 
in the middle, which wo guess from the iieoring eyes 
of the porter to be sacred ground, ground that no 
strange feet may tread on without desecration. 
Masters of Arts and Fellows of the College are alone 
allowed the privilege of walking on the grass. In 
some Colleges there is a fountain in the mi(idle of the 
quadrangle. On entering a gateway perhaps at the 
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opposite side^ we meet with another quadrangle; joined 
on to the first, and as w^e walk on the pavement and 
look around, we feel that we are surrounded by a 
venerable structure of the monkish times. We wander 
round the echoing cloisters lost in thoiiglit, for the 
associations and the hoary antiquity of our surround- 
ings create their wonted impression, and speecli 
seems a desecration. Is there indeed anything st) 
afFecting; as that which reminds us of the clianging 
ceaseless course of time ? Coming out of tin's court, 
%ve traverse the long avenue leading on to the Cam, 
or to a garden beautifully kept, and still better 
guarded from the intrusion of strangers. As I write 
this, one College especially comes before my imiid, 
namely, Trinity, with its spacious quadrangle, its 
babbling fountain in the middle, its venerable cloisters, 
and its beautiful avenue of elms leading to the Cam 
that never-ending river, which Milton so characteristi- 
cally describes, as footing slow with mantle hairy 
and his bonnet sedge.^^ And what a ti’eat it is to row 
along what is known as the backs^^ of the colleges, 
following the meandering Cam, feasting on the 
beauties of both nature and art ! How appropriate 
are the words of an Oxford Poet, wlio speaks as 
follows of this beautiful spot : — 

“ Ah me ’ were ever river banks so fair, 

Gardens so fib nightingales as these ? 

Were ever haunts so meet for summer hn'os^e, 

Or pensive walk in evening’s golden nir 
Was ever town so I'ich in court and to\v(‘r, 

To woo and win stra}’- moonlight every hour ?” 

The poet &ray has also the backs^^ of colleges in 
view when he writes : — 

“Ye brown o’erarchiug groves 
That couteinplatiou loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers, >vith delight’ 

Oft p.t the blush of dawn 
1 trod your level lawn, 
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Oft woo’d tl>o urleam of CyntLia silver-brii^ht 
Tn cloisters dim, far from the haunts of folly, 

With Freedom by my side and mild-eyed Melancholy.” 

There is one street especially through which I 
should like to guide my readers. It takes its name 
from a road known as the Trumpington Road leading 
on to a village by that name and it extends through- 
out the whole length of Cambridge, getting narrower 
towards the end. This street contains a number of 
the best buildings in Cambridge, all situated near one 
another. The Senate House, the University Library, 
the Pitt 1^1‘ess and the Colleges of St. Peter, 
Pembroke, Corpus Christi, St. Catherine, King’s, 
Caius, Trinity and St. John’s are all to be found here, 
and tlie Cniun Society’s premises right at the end 
near St. John’s. This long street can to some extent 
compete with the celebrated High Street of Oxford 
in so far n,s buildings of great architectural skill and 
beauty ar(3 concerned. It is a very old street, and we 
find even Cliaucer referring to the Trumpington Road 
in his Canterbury Tales 

A few words about some of the famous buildiugs of 
Cambridge will uot be out of place here. First and 
foremost comes King’s College. This College was 
founded by King Henry VI in 1J40. According to 
the charter the College was to consist of a Roctor and 
twelve Scholars. The Rector and Scholars were ‘‘ to 
pray for the good estate of the king daring his life. 


* it IS doubtful wbothor Oluiucm* belonged to Oxford or Cuui- 
bridge, or to oiciini’ Univeisity, tlioiigli it is not improbable he was 
partly ediKi.ded at both. One of tl»o Canterbury IViles is that by 
tlie Keov'c, who relates a tale of a miller of Trompyiurton.” 
'J’here is an allusion to a Collego in the following lines, probably 
referring to 01.*u'** College to whioh Oliuucer is supposed by some 
to have belonged — 

“ And iiamtdy, there was a groat College, 

Men eh'pe it tlie Soler-hallo of Oaiitebregge ” 
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and for liis soul and the souls of Lis father and inotber, 
his progenitors and all the faithful deceased, and 
were to reside in buildings to be erected upon certain 
soil of the King^a.’^ King^s College chapel is one of 
the most striking edifices in all England. '’Jdiis, 
together with two other chapels, r/;; , St. f^eorge^s at 
Windsor and the chapol of Henry VIII at West- 
minster were bnilt during the Tudor times. ^J'hes(‘ 
chapels says a writer are infinitely superior to 
anything erected on the continent. Before tliey 
were finished the style in France had d (‘genera ted 
into mere prettiness, in Germany into extravagance. 
And in Italy the renaissance had entirely obliterated 
all traces of Gothic design.’^ The effect of the wliolo 
building on the stranger, as he gazes at it, is some- 
thing* indescribable, the interior being still mon* 
striking. Wordsworth calls it a glorious work of 
fine intelligence 

In when Queen Elizabeth visited Candiridgc-* 
she lodged in this College. The members of tlu‘ 
University were ranged in order for her recefition, 
adjoining the chapel. In the afternoon tlu-^ Queen 
attended divine service in the chapol and greatl\ 
commended the beauty of the structure as abovi* 
all other in her realms.^^ The large stained-glass 
windows, about twenty in number, ar(‘ very elaborate 
and are of much artistic value, some of tliem being* 
more than 400 years old. Most of the w'iiidows ar(‘ illus- 
trative of Scripture subjects, and contain jiietnrc^s of 
saints and martyrs The stalls are beautifully carved 
with tlie arr?is of the Kings of England and those of 
the Universities. This chapel contains a magnificamt 
organ and is famed for its choral services. How cdiarac- 
teristic are the following lines of Wordsworth ; — 

“ These lofty pillars, spiojul that bianclnn^ roof, 
S?eIf-poi6i(3d, and scoopcU into ton thouHiunl cells, 
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Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering, anrl wandeiiug on, ^s loth to die, 

Like Lhoughls whose very sweetness yieldetli proof 
That they were born for immoi’iality.’* 

And again he speaks of it in another sonnet : — 

“ But, from the «rms of silence — list ’ Oh list ’ 

The music bursteth into second life ; 

Tlie notes Inxunate, every stone is kissed 
By sound or ghost of sound in niHzy strife; 

Hen rt-tliril ling stiains, that cast, before the eyes 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstacy 

Oxford, with all its fine buildings, has nothing, 
which can be compared to King^s College chapel. 
The chapels of ''J’rinity and St. John’s are also 
remarkable buildings. In point of inaportance St. 
John’s College is the second collegiate institution in 
Cambridge, the first being Trinity. The situation of 
St. John’s College, like that of Trinity, is very 
picturesque. Its buildings come close to the Cam on 
both sides of the river, and a Grothic bridge of a 
single arch whicli connects the two courts reminds 
one very much of the famous bridge at Venice. The 
bridge itself is commonly known as the ^ Bridge of 
Sighs,’ after the one at Venice which it so closely 
resembles. But an unreasoning passion for improve- 
ment has taken possession of the College authorities. 
The Bridge of Sighs lias been painted by the order 
of erudite Dons : 

“ Great wits ure sui’h to niadiiosK imar allied 
And rinn ]>artition8 do their bounds divide ” 

Some of the elm trees that adorn the grounds of 
the College are said to be more than two hundred 
years old. There was one among themwliich Words- 
worth never failed to visit whenever he was at 
Cambridge. Two years ago, a storm made much 
havoc among these trees and several fell down. The 
sight was indeed well worth seeing, and, what is quite 
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cliaraoteristic of the English as a nation of shop- 
keepers/^ it was turned to very good account. The 
whole scene was photographed and the photographs 
commanded a large sale. Thus wrote an undergra- 
duate • — 

To-day God blowobh wit.li His wind ; 

He wrestles with tlie elrn-treea tall, 

And with a roar and with a crash 
The giants fall. 

To-moriow Mr Focus comes ; 

Tie hurries early to the scene, 

And photograplis the prostrate trees 
With his niachine. 

And next (not many days crone by) 

J pass Ijis window in the Town ; 

Lo ’ “ Souvenirs of Friday’s storm” 

At half a-crown. 

Trinity College, which is the most important of the 
Colleges in the University, consists of four courts, and 
the building known as Bishop^s Hostel. l''lio old, or 
great court, the most spacious quadrangle ni either 
University, occupies an area of over two acres. There 
is a noble tower forming tlie principal entrance called 
the King^s gateway, erected probably in the reign of 
Edward IV. In the midst of the court is a lofty stone 
conduit formed of highly enriched arches and under 
the arcade is a handsome fountain. The chapel was 
commenced in the reign of Queen Mary and completed 
in that of Elizabeth,*^ At the western end of tlni 

* la 11 cmious commission issnoil by (^00011 Khzabctli in 15<>0 t.lio 
followinir instrncfcions vveio uiven bir prociinog, bv co.Mpulsorv 
means, materials and workmen for completing the clmpid and 
library : — " Wlic?*oas, within the College of th(» liol\e Triud.ie, with- 
in our Univerfeitie of Camebrige, of tlio Foundacion of our moKt. 
Noble Father, of famous© Mernori#-, King© ffeni’y the Eight, there 
was a Chappie and Librarv lately begone in tho tvmo of out late 
der© Sisrer Quen© ]\larie, wln**h reinnineth at this presmil unfynish- 
ed, W© tlieieliu'O, being ilosiious to h.ivo the sumo pordtled au<l 
done 111 siicli© Ordre .ind forme us by the DiHcrcHcion of tin* 
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aiitecliapel is the famous statue of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The chapel also contains the statues of Lord Bacon 
and Dr. Isaac Barrow^ both Trinity men. The Senate 
House which occupies a commanding position is also 
one of the buildings, which excites general admira- 
tion. The interior, which consists of one spacious 
apartment, is surrounded on all sides by oaken 
galleries and is adorned with the statues of G-eorge 
1, George II, Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, 
who was Chancellor of the University, and the Bight 
Hoii. William Pitt, who was High Steward of the 
University aud for many years its representative in 
Pai'liameut. It is here that the degrees are conferred 
and the more important examinations generally held. 
^Milvery Undergraduate learns to contemplate this 
edifice with the liveliest feelings of alarm or of hope 
and expectation ; for the time will assuredly come 
wlien he will have to sit in that splendid room, and 
encounter sundry papers of questions to which he 
will be expected to give a proportion of satisfactory 
answcrs.^^ The University Library, close by, consists 
of a fine block of buildings, with au Italian arcade 
in front This, of course, though nob so famous as 
the Bodleian at Oxford, is still considered one of the 
best libraries in Dngland. It jiossesses some rare 
Scripture manuscripts of a very old date. It is also 
entitled to copies of all new publications just as are 
the British Museum in ijondon and the Bodleian at 


MnsDor and F»^lIow(*s of tlic Hfud rioliojijf* ahal be thought coii- 
venienfc, wo letft youo wyt, t.hat We have anotiorised and appoynted, 
and by fclie pivxijnfcns fio ^yvo full Power and Anctorioie bo, onr 

woIlK'U)ved G-or^^e Kednien ’Bsquier, Thomas Barwike, &o , 

to take up and provide in all places, as well within the Liberties 
as witlumr/, for the onelv Uso of the said Chappie and Library, 
all manner of Tyinbro Bonrdo Planck Waynsootb Lead Iron-worke 
Naylcs Glasse Sr.ono Bncki* Tile Lymii Sande Lath, and all other 
Stufe end Neoossmres mete and convenient for the said Workes.” 
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Oxford. The number of books and manuscripts alone 
amount to nearly half a million. The Pitzwilliam 
Museum, in Trumpino-ton Street, is one of the grand- 
est buildings in Cambridge and is considered to have 
the most striking piece of architecture in the 
kingdom.’’ It contains a most valuable collection of 
paintings and other curiosities. 

To go through the various other College and public 
buildings and describe their ai’chitectural beauties, is 
a task which I do not feel myself fitted to undertake, 
but I trust that the little I have said will enable the 
reader to form a general impression of Cambridge as a 
town. 



CHAPTER II. 

Oxford, 

O.xford is certainly a more imposing town than 
Cambridge. There is a certain aristocratic look about 
it. The main streets are broad, the buildings high 
and stately ; even the Undergraduates of Oxford seem 
to have an aidstocratic manner about them in tlieii' 
way of dress, conv(*rsa tiou, etc. But one certainly 
misses the cos}^ appearanct^, if I may so call it, which 
characterii^es Cambridge. One can walk about tlu* 
narrow streets of Cambridge, step from one College 
into aiiotber, wander by the Cam and cross over tiny 
bridges bere and there, and feel oneself cpiite at home. 
One soon becomes familiar with the place, and the 
pretty spots all leave a charming impressicm on the 
visitor, the more so on .account of their homely 
nature. 

Oxford is considered t(j hc‘ one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in all ]iInro])e. It lias been well called the 

City (;f Palaces.’^ Not only is its situation, unlike 
that of Ca.mhridge, interesting, but the town itself 
can vie with any other in England so far as architec- 
tural effects ai*e concerned. The High Street of 
Oxford, with its gi'aiid old buildings and their 
armorial gatew^ays, the stately libraries and halls, and 
the cathedral-like chapels; the Isis flowing broad 
and deep, — a striking contrast indeed to the lazy 
Cain, — tlirongh smooth and verdant lawns, and the 
Cherwoll hei'e and there approaching the time-worn 
towers and antique walls of the colleges ; the beauti- 
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ful elm-shaded walks ; these and other peculiar charms 
of the place may well have occasioned Wordsworth to 
think little of his own beloved 0am and to sing the 
praises of Oxford : — 

“ Ye sficred nurseries of bloomincf youth ’ 

In whose colletjjiate shelter Hnprland’s flowers 
Expand— Gn;|oy3ng through their vernal hoars 
The ai” of liberty, the liglit of truth ; 

Much have ye suffered from Time’s gnawing tooth, 

Ybt, 0 ye spires of Oxford ’ domes and towers’ 

G\ir<1ens Mud groves’ your presence ovei powers 
The soberness of I'eason; till, in sooth, 

1 sligiit iny own beloved Cam, to range, 

Whore silver Isis leads my stripling feet, 

Pace tlm long avenue, or glide adown 

The stream like windings of that glorious street, 

An eager novice robed in fluttering gown ” 

Let me take my readers to some of the Oxford 
Colleges and otlier sights of interest. There are 
altogether twenty-five Colleges and Halls in Oxford^ 
several of them being of much older foundation than 
those of Cambridge. Among these Christ Church 
stands out prominently from all the other Colli‘ges. 
Christ Ciiurch is to Oxford^ what Trinity is to Cam- 
bridge. This College, invariably called “the House” 
by Oxonians, is the general resort of the aristocratic 
youth of England. Both the Prince of Wahis and 
Prince Leopold were Undergraduates of this College. 
It has been the alma of some of the most 

emmont statesmen of England ; Bolingbroke, Ly tth'- 
ton, Mansfield and later on Sir Kobert Peel, Canning 
and lastly William Ewai*t Crladstone, have all come 
from this College. Nor is the roll of names of literary 
men less significant; Beu Joiison, tliii dramatist. Sir 
Philip Sydney, John Locke, the philosopher, and 
Lord Byron, were all from Christ Church. 

Many historic memories are connected with thi* 
place. The first stone of the buihling was lai<i in 
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1525 by CardiDal Wolsey, wlio was tlie chief instru- 
ment in bringing this famous College into existence. 
One of the most imposing vSights of Oxford is the 
Christ Chuich buildings^ with then* venerable spire, 
the spacious quadrangle, and the magnificent gateway" 
crowned with a tower. At the back of Christ Church 
and Merton there is a long broad walk, which leadson to 
the Cberwell; bordered on each side by tall elm trees, 
^riiis reminds one of the walk leading out of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, but the scenery here is far 
grander and on a much larger scale. One cannot 
help comparing the two great Colleges of the sister 
Universities, Christ Church and Trinity. The former 
has rather a j^ompous look about it, while Trinity 
looks more sobered and homely ; the students^ rooms 
in Christ Church resemble apartments in first class 
London Hotels, sumptuous and luxurious, whereas it 
you enter a Trinity Undergraduate's room, you at 
once feel that you are in a student^s sanctum, the only 
prominent object being the shelf covered with books. 

The most picturesque entrance to Oxford is by the 
bridge over the Cberwell, near Magdalen College. 

first thing that catches your eye is the graceful 
tower of Magdalen, low and irregular, yet singularly 
venerable, which embowered in verdure, overhangs 
the sluggish waters of the Cherwell.^^ It is impossible 
for me to describe the effect which this College 
produced on me, as I walked through its antique 
(iloisters in the twilight hour, gazing with mute rever- 
ence on the noble edifice and listening to all that my 
companion, an Oxford Undergraduate,* had to say 
about its old associations. The cloisters of Magdalen 
have a sacred charm about them, which I felt nowhere 
else either in Cambridge or any of the other Colleges 
of Oxford. Magdalen keeps up some curious old 
customs even to this very day. On the first of May 
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Latin liymn is chanted hy the Choristers froiti the 
Miminit ot the tower. A tew other Colleges also 
observe quaint old cnstoms. On Christmas day, at 
Queen^s College^ Oxford, tlie dining liall is generally 
crowded with visitors. A trumpet blast ])roclaims 
tile summons to dinner, 'j’lien two co()k>, wif.Ji wliite 
aprons and caps, appear, bearing aloft tliat all may 
behold it, a huge boar’s head with gilded tusks, 
liaving in its mouth a lemon, and the large pewter 
<lish decorated with bay, holly, rosemary and banners. 
They move in procession slowly up tlie hall. A 
singer ot carols, generall}'' one of the Fellows, jirecedes 
rliein, who, touching the dish with his right hand 
begins the Boar^s-liead Soiig,^’ which is a curious 
mixture of Latin and English.’^ 

'^Phe boar’s head m hniul bear J, 

Hedt^cked with bays and loseinary ; 

And I pray yon tny inahtors, ine)*ry, 

Qaoc eatis in coiiMvio 

Oaput apri tiofei’o, 
lU'ddens laiid<*H Domino 

’Phe boar’s head, as i understand, 

Js thf bravest dish lu all the land, 

Wlien thus bedecked with «l {'ay i'arliind. 

Ltorus fciorvire caritieo. 

Oapni; apri defero, 

Reddens hmdes Domino. 

<)«i' steward liath provided tins 
In honour ot* the Kin" of Bliss, 

Which on tin’s d.ty t.o he seri-ed is 
In reghiensi ntrio. 

OapuD apri dei’ero, 
lleddons hindus Domino. 

To return to Magdalen. The grounds attached to 
this College are the most inviting ; os])eoially that 
part known as Addison^s walk, bordering upon the 
Oherwell, presents a scene which never fails to luav(i 
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a lasting impression on tlie visitor. Anthony Wood^s 
quaint and beautifnl eulogium on this College is 
worth reading : — 

^'Look upon its buildings and the lofty pinnacles 
and tarrets thereon, and what structure in Oxford or 
elsewhere doth more delight the eye ? administering 
a pleasant sight to strangers at their entrance into the 
east part of tlie city. Upon the stately tower, which 
coiitaineth the most tunable and melodious ring of bells 
in all these parts and beyond. Walk also in the 
quadrangle, and there every buttress almost of the 
cloister beaveth an an tick ; into the chapel, where 
the eye is delighted with Scripture history and pic- 
tures of saints in the windows and on the east wall ; 
into the libraiy, and there you will find a rave and 
choice collection of books, as well printed as written, 
do without it, and you will find it a College sweetly 
and pleasantly situated whose groves and gardens, 
enclosed with an embattled wall by the founder, are 
emulous with the gardens of llippolitus Cardinal 
d^Este, so much famoused and commended by Eran- 
ciscus Scholtus, in his ‘ Itinerary of Italy ^ ; go into 
tlie water-walks, and at sometimes iii the year you 
will find them as delectable as tlie banks of Eurotas, 
which wore shaded with bay trees, and where Apollo 
himself was wont to talk and sing his lays.^^ 

New College founded by William of Wykehain in 
1386, consists of a block of buildings, which have been 
designed on a magnificent scale. The Chapel is 
especially beautiful, and most elaborately ornamented. 
The cloisters are remarkable. No visitou* to Oxford 
leaves the place without taking a peep into them. 

Dull of heart must he be,^^ says a writer, if their 
religious silence and solemn beauty do not affect him.^' 
The gardens attached to the College are the finest in 
the University. 
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I do not intend taking my reader to all the other 
Colleges^ for my object is only to enable him to form 
a general impi’ession of Oxford, so that a rough 
comparison may be made between the two great 
University cities. Let me, however, say a word about 
one other College, rAz., Balliol, which takes the 
foremost place, intellectually, among the Colleges of 
Oxford. This College was founded soinerime between 
the years 1263 and 12G8 by John Balliol and his wife 
Devorgilla, the parents of John Balliol, King of Scot- 
land. The buildings are not in any way so attractive 
as those of Christ Church or Magdalen. The list of 
eminent members of BMliol is too long to be attempt- 
ed here, suffice it only to mention the names of 
Southey, Adam Smith, Lockhart, and Sir Win. Hamil- 
ton, the Metaphysician, and in our own days. Dr. 
Temple, Archbishop Tait, Dr. Stanley, and Sir 
Stafford Noi’thcote. The present Master of Balliol, 
Professor Jowett, is himself a profound scholar and 
a singularly eccentric character. The Kev. P. Arnold, 
in his most interesting work on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge/^ writes : — “ The intellectual influences of 
Oriel and Balliol have spread far beyond any mere 
academical limits. They have brought to bear new 
and vast forces on the human mind, and have 
quickened the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
country. It is, however, when we go into tlio world 
of literature, politics and free discussion, that wo arc 
best able to discern the broad impress loft in many 
directions by the master intellects of Oriel and 
Balliol.^^ 

Near Balliol stands the Martyrs’ Memorial, erected 
by that famous architect. Sir Gilbert Scott. Tliis is 
supposed to be the very spot whero the great re- 
formers, Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, were burned. 
It has been said that Oxford has produced the great- 
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etat ideas but Cambridge the greatest men, and it is a 
common saying often in the mouth of a Cantab, that 

Cambridge reared the martyrs and Oxford burned 
them 'J'he following is the inscription ^Yhich the 
Memorial bears on the north side : — 

To tilt* Glory of God, and in f^r.iteful comraenioratioii of liia 
servants, TIiouihs (Jmnnier, Nioliolas Bidloy, Hugh Latimei, Prelates 
of nhe Church ot England whts near this spot, yielded clieii bodies 
to be bill wed, bearing witness to the sacred truths which they had 
affirmed and inaintHined against the errors of the Ohiucli of Rome, 
and vepniMiig that to them it was given, not only to believe in 
Ohiist, but also to suffer toi His sake, this monument \\ .is erected 
by public subscription, in the 3 ear ot our Loid God, ISJ-l ” 

We must hurry on to a few more places and then 
take leave of Oxford. A line block of buildings, 
known as the Taylorian Institute, ought to detain 
us a little. A large sum ot money was bequeathed 
by Sir Kobert Taylor for the erection of a suitable 
place in Oxford where the European languages might 
be taught. This grand Institute therefore owes its 
existence to the munificence of this gentleman. 
Readers in G-crinan, French, Italian and Spanish, ai*e 
appointed to teach the students free of charge. The 
well known oriental scholar. Max Muller, was for 
some time the professor of Modern Languages, but he 
is now the professor of Comparative Philology. 
Cambridge also now affords facilities for the study of 
Modern Languages, though it does not boast of an 
institute such as this. Let us also have a look at the 
Sheldonian Theatre erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Oominemoi'ation and other public acts of the Univer- 
sity are celebrated here. Some of the n^ost famous 
men of Europe, kings, warriors, statesmen and savanta 
have received the red robe of Doctor at the annual 
Commemoration of the University, an honour whicb 
indeed is coveted by all great men. The following 
description of a Commemoration will be read with in- 

2 
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terest, as showing the exceedingly lively way in which 
English students manifest their energy and spirits : — 
Year by year the Commemoration in the tSlieldo- 
nian Theatre affords a sight which, once seen, is never 
forgotten. The area is crowded with Masters of Arts 
and strangers. In the semi-circle above, the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Chancellor, heads of houses and other 
dignitaries are seated; behind them are arranged tin* 
ladies in gay and regular parterres ; and the galleries 
are crowded with Undergraduates. Tlie Under- 
graduates greet all kinds of people and subjects with 
violent hissing or tumnltuous applause ; a custom 
which diminishes the decorum, but certainly lieiglitens 
the liveliness of the proceedings. There is some- 
thing very touching, very suggestive also, in the con- 
trast which these proceedings afford. On tlie one 
hand, men who have already rendered their names 
illustrious are receiving honorary degrees ; and on 
the other, young men, flushed with success and hope, 
are advancing to the rostrum, to recite their prize 
compositions, which seem an earnest of tlie fiitun^ 
success of advanced life.'^ 

In spite of the distinguishing features of Oxford ami 
Cambridge, there are certain striking points of simil- 
arity which cannot but remind the visitor of tluMi* 
unique position as the greatest intellectual centres o1 
Great Britain. The first thing that strikes one is 
their antiquity. Notwithstanding the ravages of tiuu* 
one finds oneself face to face with the hoary past and 
its most fascinating associations. each University 
the antiquqjrian may go back to the Saxon jieriod ; lie 
advances through the Norman and Plantageiiet times; 
in the Tudor, in the Stuart, in the (jeorgiau days, h(» 
traces an orderly progress and development. H e will 
observe also how the rude studies of mediieval times 
have gradually expanded into the extended culture 
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and wonderful perfection of our own day.” Oxford 
and Cambridge have also embodied all that is useful 
and beautiful in our modern life. In their material 
structures, in their intellectual, social and religious 
life, we notice the same happy fusion of the new' and 
the old. It has been well said that the history of 
Oxford and Cambridge has been a history of refonn, 
where the modern spirit and development are freely 
taken up into the ancient system and find full scope 
aud expansion. 

With these cui’sory remarks on O.Kford, let me 
return to Cambridge, a place indeed more familiar to 
me. Ah ! but can I ever forget the day in which I 
wandered through Oxford from College to College, 
and walked along the banks of the Cherwell ? The 
venerable remains of antiquity, the beauties of nature 
and art, the vast repositories of knowledge and the 
memorials of the illustrious dead, — all have made my 
visit to that town a memorable day during my stay in 
England. A Cambridge friend of mine was to have 
met me at the station in the evening ; as he was very 
familiar with Oxford, he kindly escorted me to several 
other places of interest which I had not seen. On 
our return he asked me how I liked Oxford and 
whether I preferx'ed it to Cambridge. My reply was, 
“ Oxford is a glorious place, but I prefer Cambridge.” 



CHAPTEE III. 

The advantages of an education at 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

The veiy moment a stran^e^er sets foot in Oxford or 
Cambridge lie finds himself treading on academic 
ground. Everything about tlie town breathes of 
learning, the various colleges rising prominently into 
view wherever one goes, the streets crowded with 
book-shops containing inn umerable notices peepingout 
of the glass windows, some announcing the publica- 
tion of new works and text-books, others giving 
particulars of lectures of Professors ; here a group of 
undergraduates in front of a lecture room conning witli 
intense interest a list of names just put up, embodying 
the result of some public examination ; there a group 
of grey-haired dons with happy, pleasant, port- wine 
features hastening to their lecture rooms, — aJl those 
can hardly fail to remind the visitor that he is actually 
in a University town. Oxford and Cambridge are 
pre-eminently University towns. 

Cardinal Newman, in speaking of the features of a 
University town, says that both art and nature must 
make the place as attractive as possible, wliile to this 
must be added the renown of learning. Jt must be the 
very centre of greatness, the place for great preachers, 
great oratm\s, great nobles, great statesmen, or to 
quote his own words : — It is the place to which 
a thousand schools make contributions ; in which the 
intellect may safely range and specizlate. It is a place 
where inquiry is pushed forward, and discoveries are 
verified and perfected, and ravslmess rendered innooii- 
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ous, and error exposed, by the collision of mind with 
mind, and knowledge with knowledge. It is the place 
where the professor becomes eloquent, and is a mission- 
ary and a preacher, displaying his science in its most 
complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with tlie zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own 
love of it in the breast of his hearers. It is the place 
where the catechist makes good his ground as he goes, 
treading in the truth day by day into the ready 
memory and wedging and tightening it into the 
expanding reason.^^ And then he adds what is to a 
very great extent true of Oxford and Cambridge, — 

It IS a place which wins the admiration of the young 
by its celebrity, kindles the aftections of the middle- 
aged by its beauty, and rivets the fidelity of the old 
by its associations. It is a seat of wisdom, a light 
of the world, a minister of the faith, an Alma Mater 
of the rising generation 

Let me point out to my readers in what way a 
University training at Oxford or Cambridge is supe- 
rior to that, for instance, in London or at Edinburgh. 
It is impossible for me to treat the subject satis- 
factorily unless my readers are familiar with OcVj-ord 
or Caonhridge life. But at the outset I should like to 
make a few general remarks. The number of Indian 
Students who join the sister Universities compared 
with those reading in London is very small. The 
latest figures show that out of 207 Indians residing 
in England, Cambridge has only 30 and Oxford only 
9. A University course in London can certainly be 
managed more economically than at Oxford or 
Cambridge ; but still the advantages which one 
derives from either of the sister Universities amply 
compensate one for the extra expenditure that may 
have to be incurred on education there. 

It is not for the mere sake of getting a degree that 
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Indian students go over to England ; such honourable 
distinctions can be had in India at a far less cost. 
The general principles of any particular study can be 
learnt at any place where there are fii'st class schools 
and able teachers. But a person going over to 
Engand is, I believe, mainly influenced by the desire 
to see the grand old country/^ to fully understand 
what English life is, and to form for himself an idea of 
English society and manners, — in other words, to 
share in the social life of the people Now for my 
part, I am at a loss to understand how a person can 
possibly learn anything of English life and character 
if he spends his three or four years in London or 
Edinburgh as a mere student Let us take a glance 
at a student^s life in London. He reaches the great 
city, and takes his lodgings in some central part, 
say in Russell Square ; he is of course able to soe 
much of the city ; he has a few friends to begin 
with and makes some more acquaintances during liis 
stay in England ; he occasionally goes out to spend 
his vacation with some of the many kind friends who 
invite him ; but how are the days spent iu which he 
attends King’s College, for instance, or keeps terms 
at any of the Inns ? He goes to the lecture room and 
meets a number of students, vvho have nothing in 
common with him ; he is a perfect stranger to them. 
He doubtless makes a few friends in time, but they 
live at some distance from him and so he is not able 
to enjoy any social intercourse with them. After 
the lecture the students disperse to tlieir several 
homes and the Professor leaves the lecture room only to 
meet the students again the next day just to lecture 
to them for an hour or so. No personal interest is 
taken in them, for the Lecturer is unable to take 
any with a large class in his solo charge The student 
thus spends his three or four years in England and 
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returns to India after taking his degree or qualify- 
ing for some pi'ofession. But entering Oxford or 
Cambridge as a student is like being admitted into 
an English lioine. The student needs no introduc- 
tion, no training to be taken in as a member, and he 
feels himself at ease at once, as if he had been born 
and bred an Englishman. Here are congregated the 
picked young men of England, who have come from 
all parts of the country and from all grades of society, 
to give and enjoy the inestimable benefits of social 
intercourse. He moves without any feeling of awk- 
wardness or restraint in the company of young English 
gentlemen. The refined and delicate training which 
tliey have had in their own homes cannot fail to 
impress him; his being a foreigner is an additional 
advantage which wins their friendship more readily. 
Here there is no sovereignty but that of mind and 
no nobility but that of genius. It is not what you 
learn from Professors and Tutors that is so valuable 
as that which you learn from the society into which 
you are admitted. No amount of book-learning can 
make one a gentleman, The polished manners and 
high-bred breeding which are so difiicult of attain- 
ment, and so strictly personal when attained — which 
are so much admired in society, from society are acquir- 
ed. All that goes to constitute a gen tleman, — the carri- 
age, the gait, address, gesture, voice; the ease, the self- 
possession, the courtesy, the power of conversing, the 
talent of not offending ; the lofty principle, the delicacy 
of thought, the happiness of expression, the taste of 
propriety, the generosity and forbearanije, the can- 
dour and consideration, the openness of hand ; — these 
(jualities, some of them come by nature, some of them 
may be found in any rank, but the full assemblage of 
of them bound up in the unity of an individual char- 
acter, do we expect they can be learnt from books V 
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are they not necessarily acquired, where they are to 
be foimd, in high society Aud where else can a 
young student from India, eager to take in a.ll that is 
good in English life, find such society but in a place 
like Oxford or Cambridge ? Here no sooner does he 
enter his College, than he finds himself in the midst 
of a refined circle of young men, who are eager to 
associate with him ; here he mingles freely with men 
probably far above his station in life. There are no 
invidious distinctions of rank or race, the r(‘verenc(‘ 
with which men regard wealth or station being coun- 
teracted by the admiration they entertain for the aris- 
tocracy of moral or intellectual excellence. I am by 
no means an enthusiastic admirer of the social life of 
the English. There are elements in it which ar(‘' 
jarring to an oriental. What I refer to is the social 
life peculiar to Oxford or Cambridge, characteriz(*(l 
as it is by a high, frank and manly tone. Kesidc's 
furnishing the means of acquiring sound knowled^(‘ 
which ai-e not offered in the same degree in any other 
place, besides enabling a student to participate in 
that unique intellectual life, that subtle blending of 
ancient and modern, by which the former los(‘s its 
Tuggedness, the latter its vulgarity Oxford and Cam- 
bridge afford in full perfection the companionship of 
men of the same age and of congenial tastes, tlu* o])p()r- 
tunities for amusement, and the socia.l intercourse 
which are even more essential to a liberal education 
than mere book-learning. Is it not woith wliil(‘ 
going all the distance from India at coiisiderabl(‘ 
expense to ^pend a few years in such soei(‘ty as is 
found at Oxford or Cambridge V But tlu‘ quesstion 
may be asked: — Does ‘not a student in London or 
Edinburgh have opportunities of enjoying similar social 
advantages ? He may have, but not to the same extent 
as at Oxford or Cambridge. The reader will understmid 
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me full}" when I give him a more complete idea of 
College life in tliese two Universities. But before doing- 
soviet me make some veraax*ks about the relationsliip 
which exists between the Tutors and the students a,t 
Cambridge. It has already been observed that a 
College ill either of the two great Universities par- 
takes more of the nature of an Bngligh home. It 
offers to its members the definite advantages of com- 
fortable lodgings, good society, and assistance in 
their studies from Tutors. The Master and Fellows 
belonging to each College exercise, either directly 
or indirectly, a paternal influence over the students. 
’’Jdie Tutor who lectures is more than a Lecturer ; he it 
is who often invites you to his rooms and puts you in 
the way of College life, directs your studies and takes a. 
personal interest in your pi ogress You consult him 
in all things and he is ever ready to help yon witli 
his advice and counsel. The student thus comes to 
reside in a place wdiere he finds himself under the 
guidance of experienced men, who are of help to him 
in his academic course ; he finds that a personal inter- 
est is taken in his College career ; and nothing is 
more encouraging than this. 

Oxford and Cambridge adopt both the Professorial 
and College systems, whereas the Scotch Universities, 
if I mistake not, have only tlie Professorial system, — 
that is to say, the student , is not attached to any 
College ; in fact there are no Colleges which form 
part of the University. He attends lectures given by 
Ih'ofessors, undergoes periodical examinations, and 
lives for a number of years without corning under the 
personal influence of Ins superiors. The Professors 
are mere teachers, bound to deliver a certain number 
of lectures and have no control over the conduct of 
the students ; their power and influence do not, gener- 
ally speaking, extend beyond the lecture-room. In 
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Oxford or Oambridw’e the College is everything and 
the Tutor of each College has the sole supervision of 
the students throughout their academic course. The 
Tutor brings to bear liis personal inHuence upon the 
students even out of the lecture-room, and his duty 
is not) so much to deliver lectures as to direct, advise, 
and help the young men in their academic career. 
Directly or indirectly he has also a moral inhiience 
over tliose who place themselves under Ins guidance. 
Discipline, regularity, external restraints, friends and 
acquaintances are as necessaiy for the education of a 
youth as lectures. The College is necessary to sup- 
plement the University The professorial system fulfils 
the strict idea of the University and is sufficient for 
its hoiiKj ; but it is not sufficient for its wclUh^intj 
Tins is what Cardinal Newman means when he says, 

Colleges constitute the integrity of a University.'^ 

But it may be said, after all College life," of 
which you speak so much, is a life of restraint ; yes 
it is, and so is home life ; but a life of wholesome 
restraint, which helps to develop in the long run a 
healthy and perfect manhood. What is home ? “It 
is the shrine of our best affections, the bosom of our 
fondest recollections, a spell upon our after-life, a 
stay for a world-weary mind and soul, wherever we 
are cast till the end comes. Such are the attriliutes 
of offices of home, and like to those in one or other 
sense and mea-sure, are the attributes and offices of a 
College in a University." 

A great deal has of late been said about disci plnu^ 
and moral training in Indian schools. It has always 
seemed to me that the absence of a school or college 
life as opposed to a class life is one of the drawbacks 
of the educational system of this country. Tlie most, 
effective means of raising the character of our stu- 
dents is to bring them under the perstmal influence of 
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men of culture and moral excellence. There is cer- 
tainly no scope for such influence so long as our schola- 
stic institutions are merely places in which students 
meet together to receive instruction for a few hours, 
during which time the intercourse between the teachers 
and the taught is of the most formal nature. 



CHAPTER I\". 

The Freshman’s first experiences of 
College life. 

One never forgets the sight which the Oanihridge 
Railway station presents a night or two before the term 
begins. As the academic year commences with the 
Michaelmas or October term all those who intend 
joining the University generally go into residence at 
Cambridge during this term. 

The Undergraduates who enter the University go 
by the name of Ereshmeid^ in their first year. Quite 
a stream of young men ponr into Cambridge from 
every nook and corner of Great Britain. The typical 
Scotchman, from Aberdeen or Glasgow — a Graduate^ 
of some Scotch University coming all the distance to 
secure a place among the Wranglei's or obtain First 
Class in the Classical Tripos ; the Dublin or Belfast 
Graduate who is not content with the honours receiv- 
ed from his own Alma Mater, but aspires to the 
highei* distinctions of a more famous University' — one* 
sees them all there. One comes in contact with 
scores of young men from every country and im])ortant 
town of England. It is indeed a sight worth witness- 
ing to stand on the platform of the Raihvay station 
and see it crowded with hundreds of well-bred English- 
men fresh, hearty, having the sterling (|ualities of 
their race stamped on their very faces, d’hero is a 
certain mucerity about a well-bred Englishman whicli 
cannot help striking a fm*e‘igner. You can read his 
frankness, his honesty, his self-respect and the dignity 
of the race in his very couutenauce. 
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But it is more than this you notice in a group of 
young Oxford or Cambridge men. You easily detect 
what IS called the Var,sitif cut about them. I have 
heard it said that the very walk of an Oxford or 
Cambridge man is something peculiar. Walking one 
day in Regent Street in London with a College friend, 
he pointed out a number of young men who he said 
were Varsity men. I was surprised at this and when 

I asked him what made him think they were Oxford 
or Cambridge men, he said it was their mode of walk- 
ing. But, however characteristic the gait of an Oxford 
or Cambridge man may he, his way of talking is still 
more so. Let us just mingle with this noisy crowd at 
the station and listen to their talk: — Hallo Jack! 
How are you old fellow ? Have you had a jolly Vac^V^ 

Awfully jolly ! Don^t think I ever enjoyed myself 
more. Did you enjoy it my boy ^^By Jove ! didn^t 
I ! Never did a stroke of uvrk Neither did I ; 
siii’O to yet ploughedt'^ Hallo Jeukms old chap, I 
suppose you have been mugging § the whole time.^^ 
“ Wliere do you intend hatighig out || this term, my 
boy I have been seedy |[ nearly the whole Vac, 
never did a stroke ? 1 daresay you will pile it ow^ 
tliis term And what have you been doing, Junes 

Oh ! 1 ran up to the lakes ; and had a 
time of it, till that hounder^^ Robinson came. Come 
I'ound to my diggings [[ [[ this evening, and we'll have 
a long talk and so on. There are words and 
expressions here winch ray readers may not have 
come across before. Well ! most of them are of the 
young men's own coinage and as such are understood 
only by Univei'sity men or Public Schoolboys. It 
will not, liowever, do to recommend the use of these 

* Vacation, f The least bit of work J Fail. § Studying hard 

II Residing. ^ IJuwell Work hard. ft Saper-Excellent. 

§§ Noisy, talkative and overdressed man. J [f Lodgings. 
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expressions, as after h 11 tlicy nre only University 
^slang.^ 

The young* men soon disperse to their various 
Colleges and lodgings. What a hnhLiih outside the 
station to be sure and what a rush for cabs ! W’’e will 
follow one of these young men, who is for the first 
time entering Cambridge and ti\\ to foriu an idea, ol 
the life he Avill have to lead there. I'o our Freshman 
everything is ne\^ and exciting. With what eagcnniess 
and delight does he see towers and pinnacles towering 
calm and stately over the antiqiu‘ house roofs of the 
town, the gownsmen going about in all directions, thc‘ 
chapel bells clinking everywhere, — for in Cainln*idg(^ 
bolls keep ringing the whole day long. How' anxious 
he is to begin his life at once, to be enrolled as an 
Undergraduate and walk aliout with liis cap and go\N n. 
But he must wait a little and sec the Tutor of his 
College first. 

He enters the venerable gat(‘S of his College, and 
the porter, without the least concern about our new 
comer and with an air of indifference points out to 
him the Tutor’s rooms ; for he it known tliat the 
porter is a dignitary of the Col]eg(' quite as ouirli In 
his own estimation as the Master or Tutor. He has 
always some little contempt for oiir Freslmian as li(‘ 
knows that ho is still and finds it inqiossihle to 
shew him the respect which he is ])leased to accord to 
the older members ot the College. This • dignitary 
looks upon the new arrival in the same ligJit. as an old 
servant in a school docs on a boy wlio has conu^ to h<* 
admitted info the A, B, C, class. The Tutor is niorc^ 
polite. He is an old Bachelor suri'oumled hy his 
books, wdth a, mantle of dignity about him, looking 
down soraewlmt slightingly u])oii youtli and goo<l 
looks. Of course he is patronising, and tries to he 
amiable more especially to the Freshman, as he thinks 
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it prudent not to frigliten the new comer with Ins 
dignity ; but he soon finds an opportunity to shew 
Avhat he really is by putting* on a proud reserve ; he 
is scrupulously polite but never free.'^ The rules and 
regulations of the College and University are explain- 
ed to the new comer; tlieie are scores of rules which 
it IS necessary for the Undergraduate to observe 
He must take care never to walk in the sti-eets after 
dusk without cap and gown ; to bo within the College 
gates by a certain time ; to attend chapels and lectures ; 
not to walk on the College grass plot, &c. He must 
be subjected to these and a host of other little restric- 
tions and regulations. 'J'he Tutor also assigns Inin 
the rooms m which he has to live and if our dignitarv 
is oldish, as he invariably is, he is vsure to indulge in 
a few words of couiniunplaco advice. He will tell 
him not to be extravagant, to work hard, to be careful 
about choosing his friends and so on. As a general 
rule, the College Lecturers preface their discourse* 
with ^ counsels^ to the young Undergraduates. 

Our young friend is ushered into his rooms and he* 
finds everything there to his satistactiou — aU snug, 
compact and well arranged. Their very appearance 
tempts him to sit down and read, for they are perfect 
models of a studenUs rooms. Each Undergraduate is 
usually assigned three rooms, the first is his study, the 
second his bed room and the tim'd his gyp room, the 
classical name assigned to the chamber which serves 
for liis coal cellar, pantry, and kitchen and wdicre his 
sittendant discharges his menial duties. The staircases 
sometimes leading to these rooms are often narrow and 
low; and one climbing it for the first time, cannot help 

* ] believe that this description is not true of the present Dons as 
these j3fentl*»inen aie now allowed to enter into the holy state of 
matrimony There is not the slightest doubt of the fact that 
marriage has a humanizing influence even on fossilized Dons. 
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thinking* that he is entering* some mediaeval monastery. 
Everything* has a quaint a.ppearance ; tlie walls seem 
iis if on the point of tumbling down. But what is liis 
surjiriso and delight on entering rooms so neat and so 
tastefully arranged^ with a fine assortment of books in 
oneeoriKM* andacharniing view from the window, either 
looking into the College garden or commanding a view 
of the romantic Cam. VVho would not like to reside 
in these rooilis for some time, shut out from all the 
bustle and excitement of the outer world, and devote 
his time to study and thought Who would not like 
to stay there in the evening twilight and have an in- 
nocent chat with a few well-bred young Englishmen, 
H.nd enjoy a cup of hot tea or coffee so essential to a 
reading man in Canibridgo ? Who would not like on 
ai wn'ntry night to sit over his hooks with a good fire to 
warm and cheer his room, when everything is cold and 
bleak outside, to burn the midnight oil,^^ not know- 
ing how the hours of niglit are speeding f But we are 
forgetting our Freshman, who has by this time looked 
round and seems well ])leased with his little jdace of 
abode. The Bed-maker, a curious specimen of a, College! 
servant, makes her bow and asks the young gentleman 
how much roniiiion^t, i. e., milk, butter, &c., a day ]i<% 
needs. 

The College servants in Cambridge^ a.re known a,s 
(hjps and Bed-maher,s. The former are male serva.nts 
wdio have not much to do with the Undergraduate's. 
The Bed-makers are everything. ^J^ioy have to keep 
the rooms clean, prepare the beds (hence^ their name') 
and bring siicli things as their young nnisters may 
happen to want ; in fact serve as their waiting women. 
But alas their looks I As a general rule the oldest, 
the ugliest and the most repulsive in appearance arcs 
chosen for this work, so that the young Under- 
graduates may have no inducements to fall in lov(s 
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witli them. I had the doubtful privilege of having 
as my bed-maker for some time a regular she-Palstaff 
who invariably took a good quarter of an hour to 
climb up the staircase. At Oxford ' Gyps’ are called 
Scouts’ and perform the oflBces of Bed-makers as 
well. 

Our young friend has to manage all by himself ; 
he has to keep house as it were; and he has to 
arrange for all his meals, excepting dinner, in his own 
rooms. The dinner which is served out in the College 
hall he has to partake of with his felloAv- students. 
Everything seems new to him. He has never been 
in this predicament before; even his provisions he 
has to order himself. All this, however, he finds no 
trouble, but on the contrary a great pleasure. The 
most enjoyable part of College life is the opportunity 
which it affords of doing everything for oneself. The 
Undergraduate has to make his own tea and coffee, to 
nurse himself when ill, and to keep house himself. 
And this is the life which the richest sons of England 
come to share in at Cambridge, because there more 
than in any other place, except perhaps Oxford, they 
learn the grand lesson of self-help. 

College life, let me tell my reader, is by no means a 
life of luxury and ease. It is more a life of restraint 
and self-denial and yet strange to say there is nothing 
which is so much envied by young English gentlemen 
as the life of an Oxford or Cambridge Undergraduate; 
■not because of the ease and comfort which, one might 
think, attends such a life, but because it is a life which 
enables one to work for oneself, to think for oneself 
and judge for oneself. Education does nof consist in 
passing examinations and adding to one’s name a few 
letters of the alphabet ; it is the training of self, the 
developing of one’s own faculties and the bringing out 
one’s own character and worth. 


3 
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It is generally supposed tliat tlie first two terms or 
so of a Fresliman are not very happily spent. This 
is not quite true. He has ho doubt to pass through 
several ordeals of more or less severity. Often advan- 
tage is taken of his innocence and helplessness by 
older members of the College. The Preshinan is 
usually made the butt of the bright wits of the College. 
He will be asked to believe in impossible events and 
exploits. His pei^son may be the object sometimes of 
practical jokes of an amusing character. Crackers 
will be burst into his room while he is studying or he 
will be aroused at midnight by cries of Pire/^ 
Thieves &c., or will find himself in the morning 
screwed in. But it does not take long for him to 
become reconciled to the novelty of the life. The 
awkwardness of a novice soon wears off and the 
Freshman takes his place in the College ranks with 
proper dignity and talks of the river, the races, 
and other University topics with easy freedom. The 
transition from a period of probation to one of com- 
plete reconciliation is extraordinarily rapid. 



OHA.PTBR V 

How a day is spent at Cambridge. 

Odb Freslimau spends the fii*st few days of his stay 
■at Oamhn'dge in making determinations as to his 
intellectual career. What a world of thought rushes 
upon his mind ! He has come to a place from which 
have proceeded men who have revealed new truths to 
the world, who have explored the depths of nature, 
who, by the right use of their intellect, have advanc- 
ed the cause of humanity, and who in these and other 
ways have left their mark on the world. Every spot 
he casts his eye upon brings before him memories of 
the illustrious dead, and he has come to obtain the 
same training which these very men have had. He 
will have every means at hand whereby to distinguish 
himself, with all the associations of a place which ere- 
while produced a Bacon and a Newton to cheer him. 
How will his University career end ? Will it really be 
a success ? These and other thoughts never fail to 
occupy one, who for the first time enters Cambridge. 
Along with these, hopes of a different nature may fill 
his breast. He remembers perhaps with a glow of 
pride how he took six wickets in a match, at a cost of 
only 25 runs, last season, and longs for the May term. 
Perhaps he rowed at a picnic party on the lakes last 
summer, and has an idea, that he ought to get into the 
Varsity boat. 

The Undergraduate, after a few days strange 
•experiences, settles down quietly in his rooms. Let 
me give my reader an idea of the way in which he 
spends a day. He has to get up early, (which cer- 
tainly is not an agreeable task, with the thermometer 
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staudiug- at freezing' point sometimes,) dress liiinself 
and be in the Oolleg'e Ohapel for tlie Morning* Service. 
"Every Undergraduate is obliged to -attend Divine 
Service a certain number of times during* tlie Aveek. 
If lie fails to do so^ lie is warned by tlie Dean of bis 
College, and in some Colleges he is fined a trilicn 
Buell a system would seem to be rather an im^irudent 
method of enforcing religious disei])]ine, especially in 
this enlig'litened age ; but it must be remembered tlnit 
the University is entirely a Christian Uiiivei'sity, and 
any slig'ht restriction Avhicli may still exist, as regards 
I'eligious discipline, is not in any Avay inconsistent with 
the principles according to Avliich the UniA^ersit}" and 
Colleges are being maintained. The benefits of t^arly 
Chapel are obvious. There are fcAv Avho will not, 
after a devout participation in a religious sorAu'ce, 
entei* upon the day^s VAairk with more dtlermination 
and industry. The practice is also not without its 
material advantages. Attendance at Cha})el ensui'es 
early rising and the commencement of the dayhs 
reading at the proper time. But tlio restriction, as 
regai’ds attendance in Chapel, does not apply to non- 
Cliristian young' men. These can Iiave s]')(-'cia.l ])er- 
missioii granted them by the College authorities to 
absent tliemselA^os from DiAune Service. The serv'ict^ 
in the Chapel does not genei*ally last more than liall 
an hour, and after a stroll the young Undergi*adi:ia te 
returns to his oaaui rooms Avith a good appetite^ for his 
simple hut substantial l.>reakfast. 

This meal usually consists of a cou|:>lo of half-lioiled 
eggs, a large-sized loaf, good butter and marmahule, 
classically called squish,^ and coffee, which is the 
beA^erage used in prefei-ence to tea,. Fcav Undergra,- 
duates can aiford a meat breakfast in such an exjien- 
siA’'e place as Cambridge. But when frioiids are invit- 
ed, — it is the invariable custom of the senior men to 
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invite Freslimen to breakfast, — tlie meal is of a better 
style. 

After breakfast, our Freshman goes to the lecture 
room. He has arranged with the Tutor beforehand 
what lectures he has to attend. In his first year he is 
genei’ally obliged to attend a certain number of lec- 
tures, not exceeding three each day, until he passes 
his Previous or Little Go. This is the first public exami- 
nation corresponding to the Matriculation of the Indian 
Universities. After getting through this Examina- 
tion, if the student is one who aspires to ^ Honours,’ 
he is left quite free and can attend any lectures he 
likes. 

Even the lectures which he has to attend the first 
two or three terms, do not in any way task him; for 
they generally consist of an elementary course of 
Mathematics and Classics, which the student finds no 
difl&culty in mastering. Each lecture lasts about an 
hour, and is given by one of the Fellows of the Col- 
leges. This method of teaching is, therefore, some- 
thing entirely different fi'om what obtains in our 
Schools and Colleges. The Lecturer may not ques- 
tion the young men before him; he gives them of 
course, some work to do in their rooms which, they 
can either do or leave, as they like, undone. If a 
student is particularly lazy, he is summoned by the 
Tutor, who holds a conversation (somewhat one-sided) 
with him for a quarter of an hour or so. If the stu- 
dents have any difficulties they can go to the Lectui’er 
after the lecture is over and he always takes pains to 
solve them and make every thing clear. This system 
has both its advantages and disadvantages. Diligent 
and hard-working students, of course, get on; but 
the lazy and indolent take things easy and are not 
much profited. Usually all the lectures are del ivei’ed 
between the hours of 9 and 2 ; and after the lectures 
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the student returns to his rooms for his midday meal 
or lunch. 

The afternoous are entirely given up to sports, of 
which there is no end in a place like Cambridge. The 
most popular of these amusements is boating. Each 
College has its own boating club and the new comers, 
who take to it, are taught to row by the older mem- 
bers of the College. A list is put up on the College* 
screens every day, containing the names of the young 
men who must be present at the boat house and re- 
ceive their tubbing, as it is called. If any memlier 
fails to present him^Glf at the proi)er time he is fined, 
and in this way even pleasure is made a duty. Nothing 
is more interesting to a visitor than the bustling scone 
on the Cam on a fine afternoon. The tiny river is 
crowded with boats of all descriptions, rowed by lusty 
young Englishmen. Whichever part of the mean- 
dering river one turns to, one finds tubs, canoes, fun- 
neys, and every variety of boats ,* and tlie pictiiresque- 
ness of the scene is heightened hy the iriot]e\ 
variety of dress worn by the young men ; tor each 
College has its own coloured uniform, the coat belong- 
ing to which is called a blazer,^' and the boating- 
men are obliged to wear their own costumes when 
rowing on the Cam. Boating constitutes a most mark- 
ed feature of University life, and it is also, as I have 
said, the most popular amusement of tlio Under- 
graduates. 

The Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, which takes 
place, once a year, on the London waters, is of world- 
wide celebrity ; and is looked upon as one of the 
most exciting events of that great metropolis, lilacli 
University chooses eight of its best men, who un- 
dergo training for three or four mouths before tlu* 
event takes place. A foi’tnight or more' before tlie 
day of the race, the crew-s practise on the Thame s 
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The whole country is in a state of excitement, and 
even little children may be seen in the streets of Lon- 
don warmly discussing the merits of the two boats. 
One may be heard saying ^ I am for darh hkie ^ and 
another ^ I am for light hhie/^ and making elaborate 
comments on the special excellences of their own 
favourite crews. One of the most picturesque sights is 
that which presents itself on the banks of the Thames 
on the day of the race. It is most curious to notice the 
excitement which an English crowd displays whenever 
it has an opportunity. The old and the young, the 
labourer and the aristocrat, catch the spirit of enthusi- 
asm and shout with all their might and main. But 
shouting does not suffice ; they clap, they jump, they 
dance and get, in fact, so excited as to present a ridi- 
culous sight to a foreigner. 

During the year there are two boat races, which take 
place in Cambridge itself, when all the Colleges join in 
the contest. These are looked upon with greater in- 
terest by the Undergraduates than the famous inter- 
University race. 

Next to boating comes cricketing, which is popular 
in summer, and foot-ball is the game played in winter. 
Besides these the Undergraduates play tennis, golf, 
rackets, and various other games. Those young men, 
who are not inclined for more rigorous exercise, sally 
out in the afternoons for long walks, or grinds, as they 
are called in the Cantab tongue. The country round 
Cambridge, though flat, is still very interesting and 
there are pretty secluded villages scattered roundabout, 
at a distance of three or four miles frojn the town. 
A brisk walk to these rural spots, through green fields, 
with a broad expanse of sky overhead, does much to 
invigorate a reading man. 


* Drtrk blue is the Oxford and light blue is the Cambridge colour. 
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The constitutional walk/^ writes Mi*. Arnold, is 
quite an institutioa in Oxford and Cambridge. EYen 
during the vacations the Cantabs form themselves into 
parties and walk and explore not only parts of Great 
Britain, but Continental countries as well. In the 
earlier parts of the last century we read of a few stu- 
dents going into Scotland and a few into Germany. 
Wordsworth and a friend took a walking tour in France, 
carrying their knapsacks on their oaken staffs. In 
our own days we have heard of Undergraduates making 
most of the journey to Rome on foot with a ten pound 
note. In the beginning of the century Watson, the 
non-resident Bishop of Llandaff, complained of the 
influx of ' Lakers, or Tourists’ into Westmoreland. 
The Cambridge men first led the way tliere, and after- 
wards the Oxford men came. The simple countrymen 
called the Oxonians the ^ Oxfoi’d Cantab.’ ” Univer- 
sity men liave also been called the Universal men” 
up there. 

A Cantab never fails to take his two hours’ exercise 
per diem in one way or another. Seldom does one find 
a student m his rooms in the afternoon, however pas- 
sionately fond of study he may be. One who does so 
and keeps to his books the whole day long will be looked 
upon as an abnormal character and be snubbed by the 
other students of the College. Mejin scina in rorpore 
sanOj — a sound mind in a sound body, — is a maxim of 
universal and practical application. These young Eng- 
lishmen, who pay as much attention to tlieir bodily as 
to their raeutal development, are in no way worse off as 
students. Tl^ese men, who can walk twelve miles a 
day or row sixteen, without being tired in the least are 
just as hard-working as the German students ; and 
it is these strong, healthy, muscular young men who 
turn out Wranglers and First Class Classics. 

What a picture does the very mention of the word 
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student bring before our miuds^ hei’e in India. A 
study-worn, consumptive-looking iadividual, without 
any energy, appearing twice as old as he really is, fit 
rather to be an inmate of the hospital than a frequen- 
ter of the lecture room. The sight is sickening. How 
many of our students in the Colleges in India devote, 
say one hour a day, to out-door exercise ? Is not a 
College course one of perpetual grind and cram from 
the time the student commences his A. B. till he is 
-dubbed a B. A. No wonder that some of our best 
students, notwithstanding their brilliant University 
career, become utterly unfit for any more mental 
work. Speaking to Mr. Todhunter, the well-known 
Mathematician, about Hindu students, I remember him 
saying, 'U can’t understand why no Hindu has produc- 
ed any original work. The Indian students who come 
here, do just as well as English students in our Univer- 
sities and public examinations, but still we have never 
heard of any original work from them ; whereas, in 
England,” he went on to say, ^^nooneis considered 
learned unless he produces something original. ” The 
reason is not far to seek, our students wear out their 
brains before they take their degrees and the severe 
strain on them during the four or five years of their 
University course makes them unfit for any original 
mental work after* they have passed through the ordeal 
of the final examination. 

If there is one lesson, which our students in India 
must learn from English students, it is this — to pay 
as great an attention to their bodily as to their mental 
development. And the only way to make them feel 
the necessity of out-door exercise is to compel them to 
devote at least an hour each day to sports on the 
College or School premises. We now find gymna- 
siums and sports’ clubs f<nmaed in many of the Schools 
and Colleges in India and the students themselves 
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seem to take a greater interest in out-door exercise 
than they did formerly. Cricket is becomiug a very 
popular game in India ; but still out-door exercise bas 
not become an established institution in our Schools 
and Colleges as it is in England. Why should not a 
compuhsory system be adopted in all Government 
Schools and the boys be forced to do something in the 
way of sports out of school hours ? Surely no harm 
can come of it. Of course some exceptions may be 
made for weak and sickly youths, who would not be 
able to stand any vigorous exercise ; but as a rule, 
moderate exercise will benefit and help both the men- 
tal and bodily development of the individual. Once 
made compulsory, the students in time would realize 
for themselves the great pleasure they derive from 
out-door sportS; not to speak of the other solid advan- 
tages they would obtain in the long run ; they would, 
therefore, take to them of then* own accord. What 
becomes of the hundreds of young intelligent men, 
who are sent out year after year by our Universities ? 
The quick perception, the intelligent ap])reciar.i(m, the 
indefatigable inquiry which are so characteristic of n 
Hindu student and which are so much admired in 
him; what has been the result of these qualities ? It 
is high time that the Hindu student should show 
others that he has something more in him than the 
capacity to get through examinations. It is time that 
he prove himself more than a atudmt, and by healthier 
mental activity in a sounder and maturer body shew 
that even in originality he is not inferior to the learn- 
ed men of pther nations. 

But to return to our Undergraduate ho comes back 
to his rooms about four o’clock and he has a little time 
still left to change his dress and prepare himself for 
dinner or Eall as it is called in Camliridge, The 
Undergraduates, as I have already said, dine together 
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in the College Hall. There are three separate rows 
where students sit according to their years of standing 
in College ; one row beiug reserved for the Freshmen^ 
au other for the second and another for the third year 
men. The Fellows of the College dine by themselves 
on a raised dais at one end of the hall. The dinner 
commences with a long Latin grace which is read 
either by one of the Fellows or Scholars, and the meal 
does not occupy more than three-quarters of an hour. 
The couple of shillings or so winch each student has to 
pay per day for his dinner, does not of course entitle 
him to anything very sumptuous. A quantity of good 
roast beef and one or two other meat dishes be gets for 
his money, together with either soup or fish ; but for any 
pastry or other dishes he has to pay an extra charge in 
some Colleges. The dinners are substantial, but there 
is nothing very rich or delicate, it is indeed an in- 
teresting sight which these College Halls present, — 
crowded with young Undergraduates, all in their black 
gowns, the whole place filled with bustle, talking and 
laughter, waiters rushing about in all directions calling 
out Beef, Sir,^^ Mutton, SiiV^ and offering it to the 
Undergraduates. Many a joke goes round the table 
and many a discusssion on politics and other topics of 
general interest is held, while an astonishing quantity 
of roast beef is being consumed by the young Britons. 
One day the talk is all about some list of successful 
candidates in a Tripos, which has just been posted on 
the Senate-house doors — about Eobinson the senior 
Wrangler, or Jones the fifth Wrangler, or Smith the 
last junior Optime who has just managed to scrape 
through and get the uvoden spoon. Another day it 
is all about the grand match or race which took place 
in the afternoon on Parker’s Piece — the splendid style 
in which Brown ran, the ashmnding innings of Jenkins 
and what not. The conversation also often turns upon 
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politics in which every Englishman takes an interest. 
A warm admirer of Gladstone may be heard in one 
corner growing eloquent over a speech made tlie night 
previous in the House of Commons ; and not far from 
him a zealous Tory, denouncing most emphatically the 
sham(-‘ful doings of tlie Government and the scandalous 
way in which the prestige of the British nation has 
been sacrificed to mere blind sentimentality, and finish- 
ing up with ‘ Ah ! How different things would be if old 
Dizzy were alive ^ ! Some late*comers bring the latest 
news from the Reading Room and evei\y thing* is dis- 
cussed and commented upon in that free and easy 
manner which cannot bat remind a foreigner that he 
is in a countiy where every one is master of his own 
thoughts and words : — 

“ It is ill© land than freoman till, 

Th it sober-saited PrBedorn chose. 

The land wliei*e, j^ivt with friends or foes, 

A man may sp^ak the thing he will ’* 

'nie dinner lioui' varies in different Colleges ,* usually 
3t is either just before or after the evening service in 
Chapel. The evening Chapels are better attended than 
the morning ones. After dusk and at all times on 
Sundays, the Undergraduates are obliged to wear 
their caps and gowns while walking in the streets; 
the neglect of this rule entitles the Proctor to levy a 
fine of 6s. 8d. on the iinfortmiato offender. The 
Undergraduates are also obliged to appear in their 
gowns in chapel, lecture room, and when calling on 
College or University authorities. On Saturday even- 
ings, Sundays, and Saints^ days the students wear 
white surplices while attending services in chapel. 

After chapel and Hall the student does not l)egin 
his studies immediately. A Imght fire is lit in his 
room and all the tea things are placed ready for him 
on a table. The Undergraduate seldom takes his 
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evening cup of tea by himself. He lias one or two of 
his intimate friends with him and the hour is spent 
most cheerfully in either an innocent chat about their 
own studies or some topic of general interest. After 
the evening tea^ the Undergraduate begins his read- 
ing in downright earnest. The Cambridge reading 
man always keeps late hours^ for his morning hours are 
spent in the lecture room^ and in the afternoons he is 
either on the football or cricket field or on the river. 
One who aspires to ^ Honours/ if he is given to work- 
ing in the nights, seldom retires to rest before the 
clock strikes twelve. 



CHAPTER VI. 


College Friendships and College days. 

What makes Cambridge life so atti'active and plea- 
sant are tlie friendships^ strong and trne, which one 
■contracts with young* men of similar tastes and opi- 
nions. There is something altogether sacred in the 
linking of mind to mind ; especially when we are 
young and feel the pulse of life and thought beating 
quick and high ; and when with the strength of man- 
hood we try to feel oar own way thi’ongh the w(,)rld, 
think for ourselves, believe in and act for ourselves. 
It is then that the young man, in the struggle for the 
perfection of his thougiits and opinions, needs the 
power of an external inhueuce, — an iufinence which 
is no other than the kindly sympathy of a fellow- 
struggler. It is then that one wishes for a coinninnion, 
of thoughts and ideas and a linking of heart to heart. 
These friendships are the crowning gifts of a Univer- 
sity life ; they last till death, and time only tends to 
strengthen the mutual ties so strongly formed under 
such happy circumstances. The friendships of child- 
hood only last as long a.s the childish thoughts survive ; 
but those of j^outh last till the end of life, for even in 
old age the ideas of youth are its sole sustaiuers. 

A Cantah looks back upon his College days as the 
happiest period of his life. Even now, as 1 write, I 
cannot help bringing befoi’e ray mind those happy 
days, which I had the inestimable privilege of enjoy- 
ing with English friends, who were none the less 
really my friends because of my being a foreigner. 
These friendships I enjoy even now, though many 
•seas lie between India and England. If it wore not 
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for tlie kindly treatment and open friendship^ which 
a foreigner so readily meets with when in England, 
the period of three or four years which he spends 
there would be anything but enjoyable ; it would be 
more of an exile. 

The English in India and the English at home are 
two entirely different people. Somehow, when they 
come to leave their homes and are found in the midst 
of foreigners, they lose their genuineness and put on 
a reserve which though it may be excusable is not in 
the least natural. To know what the English really 
are one must go to their very firesides as it were, and 
find out their real character. It is there that their 
sterling qualities reveal themselves. It is there more 
than anywhere else that one feels their kindness and 
consideration, their unaffectedness and their liberality 
of mind. 

There is an innate sense of superiority in the Eng- 
lishman, which makes him look upon himself as 
belonging to a race the first in all the world. To his 
eyes even bis immediate neighbours, the French and 
the G-ermans, are his inferiors; and he becomes more 
alive to this superiority when he leaves his island 
home to mix with foreigners. He makes up his mind 
to stand on the dignity of his race and to assume an 
unbendable stiffness, so as to be able to show others 
what he really is and how far he is above them. But 
at home, be is himself — ^natural and genuine. 

The opinions, therefore, which one forms of the 
English abroad, are not in the least justifiable. These 
people who in India appear so cold and reserved 
should be judged as they are found at their firesides. 
There we find them kind, hospitable, and warm in 
their treatment of foreigners. 

But a foreigner going to Oxford or Cambridge, for 
his intellectual training there, enjoys a closer friend- 
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ship with such of the youug Euglishmpii as lie is 
brought into contact with — a friendship made closer by 
the associations, and the occupations of the place. I 
had many an opportunity, while at Cambridge, of test- 
ing the reality of such friendships. There was not a 
single occasion when I was ill and had not the sympa- 
thy of friends, who made a point of coming to my 
rooms, both moiming and evening, either to read to 
me my text books or to give me some advice and pre- 
cautions how to guard myself against the severity of 
the weather. Tims writes an American gentleman of 
his experience while a student at Cambridge — 

For seven months I lay in a precarious state, and 
for more than two years was exceedingly feeble, and 
unable to return home or to travel any distance from 
my place of residence. Having, as the first resource 
in this deprivation of ordinary employment, attacked 
all the miscellaneous reading I could lay hands on, niy 
eyes began to fail, and I was totally helpless. In this 
sti'ait an opportunity was afforded me to test the value 
of English friendship, and obtain insight into the best 
side of English character which otherwise I might not 
have done. Time was of great value to all my ac- 
quaintances that were Undei graduates or bachelors, 
and the Fellows, though more at leisure, had still tlicir 
routine of study and amusement which had not fitted 
them for, and w^as not agreeably varied by, the task 
of amusing an invalid who could do nothing to amuse 
himself and was even forbidden to talk. But tliese 
men sacrificed hours to me night after night, doing all 
in their povmr to divert and alleviate my unpleasant 
situation. 1 was indeed much struck at the kindness 
of those who used to visit me, six or seven in an even- 
ing, and whose interesting and cheering conversation 
made the tedious hours of ray illness move lightly by.^' 

I had a hearty welcome to the homes of several of 
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mj ColletJ^e friends during* tlie vacations. In that 
strange laud, many a door was open to me, whenever 
I chose to go and the kind treatment and the warm 
welcome I received in those English homes has made 
my stay in England seem altogether a pleasant dream 
to me. It really astonishes a foreigner when he meets 
with such hearty reception from people whom he has 
all along looked upon as cold, haughty and reserved. 

I can by no means do justice to the subjects — Col- 
lege friendships and College days — which I have taken 
up in this sketch. The charms of College life have 
been the theme of nearly every poet, that either Oxford 
or Cambridge has bad the hononr of producing. What 
indeed could be more picturesque than Wordsworth^s 
description of his early Undergraduate days ^ 

“ I was the dreamer, they the dream ; I roamed 
Deliirhteti throuffh the motley spectacle, 

Gowns grave oi gHudv, doctors, students, streets, 

Courts, cloisters, floets of churches, gateways, towers ; 

The position strange for a stripling of the hills, 

A northern cottager 

The weeks went roundly on, 

With iavitanons, siiupers, wine and fruit, 

Smootl) housekeeping within, and all without 
Liberal and suiting gentleman’s array, 

Companionships, 

Fneudships, acquaintances, were welcon.e all. 

We sauntered, played, or rioted; we talked 
Unprofitable talk at morning hours; 

Drifted about among the streets and walks , 

Read lazily m trivial books; went tortli 
To gallcp through the country in blind zeal 
Of senseless horsemanship, or on the breast 
Of Cam sailed boisterously, and let the srars 
Come forth, perhaps without one quiet thought ” 

Tenny.son^s In Memoriam, the grandest of the Lau- 
reate's productions, is all devoted to one beloved 
object — a College friend. There is a tender sadness in 
the following beautiful lines, which brings before us 

4 
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the poet^s mournful reminiscences of College days : — 

“ I passed beside the revereud walls, 

In which of old 1 wore the gown ; 

I roved at random through the Town, 

And saw the tumult of the halls ; 

And heard once more in College fanes, 

The storm their high-built organs make, 

And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The prophets blazoned on the vanes ; 

And caught once more the distant shout 
Tlie measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows ; paced the shores 
And many a bridge and all about 

The same grey flats again, and felt 
The same, bnt not the same ; and Inst 
Dp that long walk of limes I past 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt.*’ 

And tlien lie goes on to say that auother namo was 
on the door and all within was noise of songs and 
clapping hands, 

‘‘ Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art 
And labour, and the changing mart, 

And all the framework of the land ” 

Here ivS one more faithful representation of the 
feelings with which Cantabs look hack upon tlun’i' 
associations of College days ; — 

“ The precious years we spent at Oat.heriiio Hall, 

How dear their di'^tant mem(»ry ’ when the dew 
Of youth wns on us, and the unclouded 
Above us, and ITopo waved her wings o’er all 
The ancient elms, green court, and tinkling call 
Of chapel-bell ; gowns flitting o’er the view 
To hall or lecture ; even the dingy hue 
Of College front. How' fondly wo recall 
Our enrolls in gardens or by winding river ! 

The famous men we heard, the hooks we read, 

The dreams we dreamt, will make us one for ever; 

Nor time, nor place, nor eircumstaiices can nmder 
Our hearts indifferent to those y<*ars long fled, 

With their rich store of recollections tender,” 
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Speaking on this subject I cannot help contrasting 
the isolated life of a student in India with the cheer- 
ful, jovial life of an English student. To an Indian 
student College life has little or no charms; on the 
other hand he looks back on the days he has spent as 
a student as monotonous and wearisome. No doubt 
the system of caste which is so strong in India prevents 
students of various castes from mixing together more 
on an equal footing. They avoid all social intercourse 
with one another. We do not notice in them tha-t 
esprit de coops, that union and sympathy, which are so 
characteristic of English students. And again one 
misses very much in India that cordiahty and sym- 
pathy that ought to exist between masters and pupils. 
Of course the old orthodox idea of a teacher in India 
is that of a superior being whom his pupils should look 
up to with deep reverence and awe, but it is otherwise 
in England. A Schoolmaster or a teacher there, does 
not put himself on the same dignified platform, there 
is not the same gulf separating the teachers from the 
taught. The teacher makes himself one with his 
pupils on all possible occasions and thinks it his duty 
to be to them more than an instructor. He it is that 
takes a deep interest in everything tha.t concerns the 
welfare of his students. I have already spoken of the 
advantages of the Tutorial system. Though it is not 
quite possible to adopt in our colleges the same sys- 
tem that is prevalent in English colleges and Public 
schools, still much can be done to make student life in 
India happier and more enjoyable. 



GHAPTEH yii:. 

The Previous Examination. 


Let ns suppose that onr Freslnnan has become a 
little familial' with Colleg'e life. The first public ex- 
amination he will have to study for is the ^HVovions^’ 
or Little G-o as the UndersTTad nates term it, — an 
examination corresponding* to the Matriculation of the 
London and the Indian tin i versifies. Matriculation 
a.t Cambridge, however, is nothing more than the 
enrolment of the student’s name for which a. fee of £5 
has to be paid. In most of the Cambridge Colleges 
there a.re no Entrance examinations. Any student is 
admitted who is above a certain age. The relationship 
between the Colleges at Cambridge and the ITniversity 
is such, that no sooner is a student enrolled a member 
of a College than he becomes a member of the Uni- 
versity as well. The practice of admitting any student 
into the College without testing his acquirements may 
seem strange ; but it must be remembered that the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge stand in a 
peculiar relation to the Public Schools in Thigland. A 
good proportion of the Undererraduates of Cambridge 
has always been supplied by the Public Schools ; and 
a student is not supposed to leave his school before he 
has reached the Sixth Form. The University merely 
supplements a« Public School ti'aining : and, as a 
general riile, a student coming from Eton or Harrow 
say, ha,s leaimt enough of Classics and Mathematics to 
■fit him for a University training’. But most Colleges 
have now introduced Eutrauce examinations. A stu- 
dent, ■who knows the elements of Mathematics and a 
little of Classics will have no ditlicnlty in gcd'ting 
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admittcince to a College, 

Now about tlie Cauibridge Previous — A btadent 
Avould do well to get thiougli tins examination betore 
the end ot the first teim of 1ns residence in College 
or even at the beginning ; tor lie will then have the 
wdiole three yodis betoie Inm to devote to tlie special 
subjects wlncli he may take up for Ins degree exami- 
nation The PieviOLis’^ is not an easy examination 
to jia.s.s lui Indian students wlio ai o as a iideignoiant 
(jf Ltitin oi Gieok A student sliould bung up two 
langiiagesj i iz , ijatiii and (tieek But tlie University 
allows Indniii students to substitute Sanskrit oi 
tlnglisli tor Gieek Tins eoneession shews that Cam- 
bridge IS doing its utmost to eneouiage students troiii 
India. 

The Pievious examination consists ot two parts^ one 
the Classical and the otlici* the Mathematical. The 
lust l^ait embiaces tour subjects^ — 

(1) One ot the tour Gospels in the oiiginal Greek 

^Natives ot India may omit this sub 3 ect.) 

(2) One ot the Uatiii classics f d selected portion) 
(8) One oi the Greek classics, or toi Natives ot 

India a selected poition ot the Sanskrit or 
Arabic classics 

'4) A p<-ipei ot questions on Batni and Greek 
Giammai, or foi Natives ot India a paper 
ot questions on Latin and Sanskidt Graiii- 
niai, oi Latin and Arabic Gi'amiiiar. 

Latin therefore, it will be seen, is compulsory though 
an InduiiL student is *it libeity to substitute Sa.nskrit 
or Ai able fui Gieek Tdie second part takes in the 
tollowing subjects, tiz. — 

(t; Pa U\y^s Uvidences of Olnistianity oi Logic. 
ill The first thiee books oL Luclid, togethei 
with books hve and six 
Klements ot Arilhuietic . 
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(4) Elementary Algebra including easy equa- 
tions of more than two unknown quantities. 

Besides these two parts^ there is an additional exami- 
nation for Honours candidates in the following sub- 
jects : — 

( 1 ) Algebra, riz.^ the proofs of the rules of AritJi- 

metical and Greometrical progression. 

(2) The elementary parts of Trigonometry includ- 

ing the solution of triangles. 

(3) Elementary Mechanics. 

Besides these there is also a dm cure examination 
in the Latin subjects only. The questions in Mathe- 
matics are mostly of an easy character and Indimi 
students do not meet with any difficulty in the mathe- 
matical part of the examination ; but most of tliem iind 
some difficulty in getting tlirough the classical part. 
Ihie different parts of the examination can, if the 
student wishes, bo brought up separately. Several of 
the students from India are quite innocent of any 
classical knowledge and hence they find they lose a 
good part of their time in studying Latin <-> 1 * (xret'k. 

In our Indian Universities very little^ attention is 
])aid to classics. The Indian student, no doubt, has 
enough to engage his attention in acquiring a fair 
knowledge of Unglish, a language quite u.s strange to 
liiiu a.s Latin or Ureek. But Sanskrit can be inach* 
compulsory just as English is ; and a knowledge of 
Sanskrit will enable liuii to get through the Mnti»ancc* 
examination of any English University, for not only 
at Cambridge but also a.t the Oxford and London 
Universities^ the option is given to Indian students of 
taking up Sanskrit instead of Latin or Greek. In the 
University of Madras, for instance, a student is jit 
liberty to bring up Ins own vernaciihir as liis second 
language and one can imagine the difficulty which 
even a Graduate will have to meet with, if he wishes 
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to pass tlie Londou Matriculation, wlien he has no 
knowledge of a classical language. A knowledge of 
Tamil or Telugu will be of no more use to him in 
England than a knowledge of Chinese. Moreover 
Sanskrit being an Indian language students in India 
will not meet with the same difficulty in studying it as 
they would Latin or Greek. Every encouragement^ 
there lore^ should be given for the study of this lan- 
guage. The study of Sanskrit is considered^ in these 
days^ a part of the liberal education of even an English- 
man ; much more ought it to form the chief study of 
an Indian student. In most of the German Univer- 
sities Sanskrit is a part of the curriculum of a classi- 
cal education. Professor Max MiUler says : — In 
France, Germany, and Italy, even in Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia, there is a vague charm connected 
with the name of India. One of the most beautiful 
poems 111 the German language is the Weislieit der 
Brahmamn^ the Wisdom of the Brahmans, by Riickart, 
to my mind more rich in thought and more perfect in 
form than even Goethe^s West’-odlicher Divmi” A 
scholar who studies Sanskrit in Germany is supposed 
to be initiated in the deep and dark mysteries of an- 
cient wisdom, and a man who has travelled in India, 
even if he has only discovered Calcutta or Bombay or 
Madras, is listened to like another Marco Paiilo.’’^ 

This is not the place to discuss the claims which the 
Sanskrit language has on the attention of Natives of 
India ; but when we find so much interest taken in the 
language even m European countries, I think, it is 
high time, that something should be done Joy the edu- 
cational authorities in India to give a stimnlus to the 
study of this language. At the Calcutta University 
no male student is permitted to take up Bengalee as 
his second language. A similar rule might with ad- 
vantage be introduced in Madras. 
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To return to the subject of this chapter ; — The 
student does not need the assistance of any private 
tutor as in the case of other Cambridge examinations. 
Lectures are g^iven in each College bearing on tho 
Classical and Mathematical subjects of the ^M^revi- 
ous."^^ Most of the students are prepared for this ex- 
amination before coming to the University a] id as 
soon as they enter Cambridge they are free to devote 
their attention to the particular branch ot study; be 
it Mathematics; Classics; Theology, Philosophy or any 
other subject for winch they may have a special 
aptitude. It is indeed; u.s 1 have already said; a great 
advantage to get through the “ Previous’’ as soon as 
possible; for the student will tlien have the whole of 
the three years before him to prejiare for the degree 
examination. 

I do not wish to say anything about tho Ordinary 
or Poll” degree which more than fifty pci* cent, of 
the students at Cambridge aspire to. Tlie oxanniia- 
tions for these degrees arc easy ; perhaps easier than 
the Bachelor of Arts Exarnination of any Indian 
University. It is not worth tho trouble and expensi* 
to an Indian student to go over to England to olitain 
an Ordinary degree at Cambridge ; but the Honours 
examinations are of the very highest standard and 
there is real merit in obtaining Honours at eitlier of 
the sister Universities. There are two examinations 
for the “ Poll” degree, one, similar to the ^OVovious,” 
consisting of two parts, Mathematics, and Classics, 
known as the G-eneral” and another called vSpecial;” 
for which a student can appear in any of the following 
subjects : — Theology, Chemistry, Political Economy, 
Heat and Electricity; etc. 'riie student has a goixl 
range of subjects to choose from Tlie examiiiatioiis 
for the Ordinary degree arO; it is said, likely to undergo 
radical clmng*es. 
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Honours students are not troubled witli any interme- 
diate examinations. This isj in one way, an advan- 
tage ; for when a student is hampered with a number 
of examinations he is not his own master, and all his 
energy has to be spent in getting up the subjects of 
his examination. He is not able to go beyond the 
proscribed portions for the examination and is unable 
to do justice to any one particular subject for which 
he may have a special liking. In India our students 
are unfortunately hampered with too many examina- 
tions. Not only College students, but even school- 
boys arc made to go through one public examination 
after another, which allows them no scope for a 
healthy development of tbeir tastes and intellectual 
])owers. At Cambridge the Honours student after 
passing the Previous^^ is left free to take his own 
course; and is not even compelled to attend auy 
lectures. The only thing he has to do is to appear 
for his final degree examination after the expiration 
of a definite number of terms, for which examination, 
by the way, lie is not allowed to apjiear more than 
once. If lie fails to secure Honours the very first 
time he must content himself wnth an Ordinary degree. 
At Cambridge more than anywhere else the success of 
an Undergraduate depends a great deal upon himself, 
upon his own powers of application and his own steadi- 
ness, for the help he gets in the way of lectures, etc , 
from Tutors and Professor.^ may be very little after all. 

The Tutorial agency is threefold. Pirst comes the 
College Tutor. He has not much to do with the teach- 
ing of the Undergraduates ; his work consists in 
guiding tho students and planning out their course of 
study for them. JJuriiig tlie first two or throe terms, 
the Tutor takes part in lectures bearing on the siib- 
jeers of the Provious^^ examination and after the 
Undergraduate has passed the “ Previous,’^ he is free 
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to choose Itis own course* of lectures. Secondly, there 
aie the lectures of the Professors. l''bese, unfor- 
tunately, are not appreciated by the Undergraduates. 
They are mostly on veiy advanced subjects, more 
htted for ripe scholars than for students. Besides 
these lectin es, there aie what are called ^^intei- 
collegiate lectures/^ Six oi seven of tlie Colleges 
are grouped together and a numbei of the Fellows 
belonging to these Colleges are cliosoii to give a 
course of lectures on particular subjects. TTieso lec- 
tures aie fai more useful to the Undergraduate, 
foi they bear directly on the subjects of the degiee 
examinations. There is, thiidly, the stah* of unolhciaJ 
private tutors who, in fact, render the greatest help 
to the students. A private tutor or coach is in- 
dispoiisable to an LJndorgiaduate who wishes to take 
Mathematical Honours. There aie some einmeut nioji 
whose profession is to take private pupils The coach- 
ing system is specially developed in connuctioii witli 
the Mathematical Tiipos. The famous coach, Hop- 
kins of Peterhouse, said, in 1840 — Prom Januuay 
1828 to January 1849 inclusive, 'i c , iii twenty-two 
years, 1 had, among my pupils, 175 Wranglers 01 
these, 108 hcwe been within the first ton, ioity-lour in 
the hist thiee, and seventeen have been Senior Wiaiig- 
leis^^ Mr. Kou til of the same dis ting ms lied Ooll ego 
was till lately the coach ‘par at Caui- 

biidge ; he, too, could boast of having produced an 
ecpal, if not a greater, number of Wranglers and 
^Senior Wranglers, Mr. Webb of St. Johu^s UoJlego 
occupies at present the position from which Mr lioutli 
has letiied. 

Private tuition is resorted to considerably by stu- 
dcuits taking up Mathematics Much lias boon siud 
against the existence oi this agency lu C<wubndge. 
fciome think it ought to be discouraged by giving greater 
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prominence to College and Professorial lectures. But 
it cannot be denied tliat a student gets on far better 
under tlie auspices of a private tutor who is able to pay 
particular attention to Mm. Tlie work will never be 
half so well done by College lectures as it is by private 
tutors. It is no doubt a dear system^ for tlie Under- 
graduate lias to pay £8 a term to his private tutor 
wliicli comes to more than £30 a year, including the 
long vacation charge. But there is no likelihood of 
this institution being abolished, unless the whole sys- 
tem of University examinations should undergo a 
fundamental change. The nature of Cambridge exa- 
minations is such, that, unless a student has a thorough 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subjects he takes 
iqi, he will have no chance of securing a high place 
in the Honours examinations. For this, he must 
receive special and undivided attention from one who 
is himself master of the subjects he teaches. 



CHAPTER VJII 

The Mathematical Tripos. 

All llie Houour ExamiDatioiis^^ at Cambridge are 
knoNvu by the singular name of Trijios/^ '^Jlie striiiige 
genealogy oi the term is given in Mr. Cliristo])her 
Wordswoi tli\s ^SSocial life in the English LTiiiversities 
m the Eighteentli Century In the olden days the 
B. A , who sat on a three-legged stool to dis])ute AVitb 
the ^T^hither’^ in the Philosophy Ecliool on Ash- 
Wednesday, was called Mr Tripos, iVom that on which 
he sat. Afterwards the speech made by him was 
called the ‘^Tripos speech/^ and the humorous verses 
distributed b}" the bedells, wore called ‘‘^Tripos verses.’^ 
After some time similar verses circulated by the Uni- 
versity authorities were known as ^^IVipos papeU^ or 
a Tripos.” It used to be the custom after the year 
1748 to jiublish the list of ^AMranglers,” ^SSenior 
Optimes,^^ ^'Junior Optimes.” These lists were called 
the Tniioses.” Hie term afterwards wa,s applied to 
the Mathematical Examination whose interest centred 
ni the above lists and when other exainniations wciv 
instituted, they also went tlie name of 'Triposes. 
The whole thing is a striking instance of what Mill 
would call the ^Hransitivo application of Nvords.” 

There is no examination which is so widely known 
throughout the world as the Mathematical Tripos of 
the University of Cambridge. This examination is 
the oldest of all the Cambridge examinations, the list 
of men avIio have iakeii Mathematical honours in ilie 
University going as lar back as the y(*ai- 17^81). 'Idu' 
very name Wrangler, which is given to ojic; who takes 
a First Class in the iMathematical Tripos, has reftn-imce 
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to tlie old scholastic disputations which were carried 
on in the University for a long* time and served the 
pnipose of examinations. The Gamhridge Calendar 
contains a list of all those persons who have taken 
Mathematical honours from the year 1739 and it also 
g-ives foot-notes in which the achievements of distin- 
guished men are noticed. One who wishes to have an 
idea of the number of celebrities Cambridge has pro- 
duced within the last two hundred years or so, cannot 
do better tlian take a glance at the Mathematical and 
Classical lists that appear in a Cambridge Calendar. 
Mr. Arnold in his interesting* work on Oxford a.nd 
Cambridg'e gives a short account of the Mathematical 
celebrities of Cambridg*e. He writes : — 

In 1761 we liave the first senior wrangler proclaim- 
ed by the foot-notes to have amived at ■judicial 
honours. This was Wilson of Peterhonse, who became 
a judge of the common Pleas. Two years later the 
great Paley is senior wrang*ler. In 1772 we find the 
double names (with a bracket calculated to mislead) of 
^ Pretyman (Tom line)’ both signifying a well-known 
bisho]) of Winchester in his day. Soon we have the 
excellent Milner, President of Queen’s, and afterwards 
Dean of Carlisle. In 17«'S7 wehave Uittledale, the famous 
jiidg'e, who, with Tender den as chief, and Baile.y and 
Holi‘oyd as fellow made what has been called 

^ the golden era. of the Xing*’s Bench.’ Copley, after- 
wards Loi‘d Ijyndhnrst, comes in as .second wrangler, 
in 1791i, distanced by Bntler, formerly a famous head- 
master of Harrow. In 1799 Bord Chief Justice Tiuda.l 
shows a.s a g*ood wrangler and second medallist, and 
next year Vice-Cha.ncellor Shaclwell is a, good wranglei* 
aaid second ineda.il ist. '^Pho grea.t la.wyers a.re plenti- 
ful between 1306 a.nd 1810. Rir Prederick Pollock, 
the 1 jord Chief Ba,i*on, is senior wra.ngler ; Bicker- 
stedh, aftorwa.rds .Lord Uangdale, who refused the 
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seals, tlie brotlier of tlie Rev. Eldward Bickerstetli 
and uncle of tbe Bishop of Biporij is also senior 
wrangler ; and so are those distinguished judges 
Alderson and Maule. In 1812 Rolfe is the last of 
the wranglers, or golden spoon, as it is sometimes 
called, but he gets his fellowship at Trinity, and 
becomes Lord Chancellor. The year but one after, 
another eminent judge, the late Sir Cresswell Cress- 
well, was ^wooden spoon,^ the last of the junior 
optimes ; the ^ silver spoon ’ is the last of the 
senior optimes. Other eminent judges high among 
the wranglers were Alvanley, Illllenborough, Law- 
rence, Parke, Kindersley, (joltman, W. P. Wood, 
Cleasby, Blackburn. Among the senior wranglers 
we naturally meet with men of world-wide scientific 
attainments, some of them mathematical professors 
in the University — Herschel, Ellis, Stokes, Cayley, 
Adams, Airy, Challis. The illiisti’ious "Whewell missed 
the senior’s place and came out second. Seven senioi* 
wranglers have become bishops, but bishops and great, 
divines aboiind in the wrangler’s list, and generally 
range high up. Canon Melvill, Mr. Birks, Bishop 
Groodwin, and Bishop Oolenso were all second wmng- 
lers.” 

This list after all is not an exhaustive one, half a, 
doizen more such can be made up c<»utainiug' as many 
celebrities as are mentioned here. 

The Mathematical Tripos has undergone of late 
vei\y considerable chang’es. The examination used to 
be held in eJanuary a.nd was divided into two parts ; 
now it is di'Vided into three parts, the first two are hehi 
in June of one year and the last part in June of the 
following year. A student who satisfactorily acquits 
himself in the first part is entitled to Honours, but 
the results of the second pai*t together with the first 
determine the Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior 
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Optimes. Only the Wranglers are admitted to the 
third paa’t and the successful candidates are arranged 
in alphabetical order in three classes. A candidate 
for the Tripos inusn be in his ninth term of residence, 
i. e.y he must have put in 3 years of residence. The 
regulations for the Mathematical Tripos given below 
will give a fair idea of the nature of the examina- 
tion* : — 


* REGULATIONS FOR THE MATHEMATIPAL TRIPOS. 

(I) The exaiTnination for fche Mathematical Tripos shall oonsist 
of three parts of three days each. 

(21 The examination in Part T. shall be confined to tVie more 
elemenfarv parts of Pure Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, as 
defined by Schedule I., the subjects to be treated witliont the aid 
of the Biffeiential Calculus and the methods of Analytical Geometry 

(H) On the eipfbth day after the conclusion of Part T. the 
Model ators and Examiners shall declare what persons have so 
acquitted themselves as to deserve Mathematical Honours, and 
those candidates only shall be admitted to the examination in Part 
TI. who are declared no have so acquitted themselves as to deserve 
Mathematical Honours. 

(4) The examination in Part IT. shall comprise the subjects 
included in Schedule II. 

(5) The examinmion in Part I. shall bejyin on the Monday next 
before the first Snndav m June 

^6) The examination in Part II. shall be^^in on the Monday 
followinpf the 2nd Sunday in June. 

(7) On the tenth day after fche end of Part II the Moderators 
and. Examiners, taking into account the examination in Parrs I 
and IL, shall publisli a list of the Candidates arranged in three 
classes of Wianglers, Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes 

(8) In this list the Wranglers, Senior Optimes. a.nd Junior 
Optimes shall be arranged in order of merit. 

(9) The Wranglers only sliall be admitted to the examination in 
Part III, 

(10*) The examination in Part IT I. shall begin on the 1st Monday 
in January in each year 

(II) The examination in Part III. shall comprise the subjects 
in Schedule III. 

(12) On the tenth day after the end of the examination in Part 
III. the Moderators and Examiners, taking into account the exami- 
natmn in Part III only, shall publish in three divisions, each 
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Candidates who fail to satisfy the Examiners in the 
First Part are either allowed the Ordinary degree or 
excused the General Examination. Those who are 
excused the General Examination must appear for the 
Special before they are entitled to an Ordinary degree. 
Very few^ however, fail to secure a place in the 
Honour list. The Cambridge Guide says the exami- 
nation is well understood by College Lecturers and 

division arransjed alphabeticallv, a list of those eKaiTfiined ond ap- 
proved, 

nSi The Moderators and Ev-aminora may plaoo in the iirst 
division any Candidate who has shewn eminent proficiency iii .any 
one Group of Schedule HI. 

(,14) In each of the Book-Work papers m Part III. the Modera- 
tors and Examiners shall fix a limit to the number of questions to 
which any Candidate shall be permitted to send ui answt'rs, and 
the limit so fixed shall he printed at the head of ouch paper 

SCHEDULE ~I. 

Euclid Books 1. to VL Book XI., Propss. I. to XX I Book Xfl , 
Props. I., II. 

Antlimefcic, and the elementarv parts of Alj^ehia; namely, the 
rule lor the fundamental operations upon ali^ebmicnl svmbols u ith 
their proofs, the solution of simple and quadratic equations, ratio and 
proportion, Arithmetical, Geonietincal and Harmonical ])n)j?rosRion, 
perrnurations and combinations, the binomial theorem, and lo^jja- 
rifchms 

The elementary parts of Plane Tngonometry, so fui as to includt^ 
the solution and properties of triangles. 

The elementary parts of Conic Rootion-', treated geoniotricallv, 
but not oxclndinir tho method of oi’fchogonal projections; carvatnr»‘. 

The elementary parts of Statics; namely, the eqnihhrmm of forces 
acting in one plane and of pai.illel forces, the centre of gravif,v, th(» 
mechanical powers, friction. 

The elementary parts of Dynamics ; namely, uniform, uniformly 
accelerated^ and uniform circular motion, falling bodies and pro- 
j‘*cr,ilea in vacuo, cycloidal oscillations, collisions, work 

Tlie first, second, and third sections of Xewton’s Princapni ; the 
piovmsitions to he proved by Newton’s methods. 

The elementarv parts of Hydrostntn'S ; nnmtdv, the iiressiinMif 
fluids, specific irravir.iea, floating bodies, dimsity of gases ns de]»(*nd- 
irig oil pressure and temperature, the construction and use of fin* 
more simple instruments anc( nneldnes, 
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Private Tutors^ and men who are hopelessly unpre- 
pared do not venture to try the patience of the 
Examiners/^ 

There is no place which offers such facilities as 
Cambridge for a thorough study of Mathematics. The 
University has produced the very best Mathematicians 
in all Great Britain. There is something about the 
associations of the place itself that gives the student a 

The elementary paits of Optics; namely, the reflection and 
retraction of light at plane and spherical surtaces, not including 
aberrations; tlie eye; construction and use of the more simple 
iuscruments. 

The elementary parts of Astronomy, so far as they are necessary 
for the explanation of the more simple phenomena, without the use 
of Spherical Trigonometry; Astronomical instruments. 

SCHEDULE.— II. 

Algebra; Trigonometry, plane and spherical ; Theory of Equations; 
easier paits oi Analytical Geometry, plane and solid, including 
Curvature of Curves and Surfaces; Differential Calculus; Integral 
Calculus; easier parts of Differential Equations; Statics, inclndmg 
Elementary propositions on Attractions and Potentials ; Hydrosta- 
tics ; Dynamics of a Particle ; easier parts of Rigid Dynamics ; easier 
paits of Optics, Spherical Astronomy. 

SCHEDULE.— Ill (GROUP A). 

Differential Equations ; Calculus of Vaiiations ; Higher Algebra; 
Higher parts of Theory of Equations ; Higher Aualy tical Geometry, 
plane and solid; Eiiuce Differences; Higher Definite Integiais, 
Elliptic Functions; Theory of Chances, including Combination ot 
Observations. 

GROUP B. 

Laplace’s and Allied Functions , Attractions ; Higher Dynamics , 
Newton’s Piincipia, Book 1., Section IX , XI , Lunar and Planetary 
Theories ; Figure ot the Earth ; Precession and Nutation. 

GROUP C. 

Hydrodynamics, including Waves and Tides ; Sound ; Physical 
Optics ; Vibrations of Strings and Bars ; Elastic Solids 

GROUP D. 

Expression ot Functions by Series or Integrals involving sines 
and cosines; Theimodynanucs; Conduction of Heat; Electricity; 
Magnetism. 


5 
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stimulus to the study of Matliematios. The Under- 
graduate who is conscious of the fact that he belongs 
to the very same University which produced a Newton 
has indeed reason for encouragement. Even to this 
day Cambridge turns out Mathematicians who do 
more to develop this study than the great men of any 
other University. 

The examination is also thorough and tlie Exa^miners 
are always men of very great scientific distinction 
There is no honour which is so much covoted by English 
students as a place among the Wranglers. Mon who 
have taken high degrees in other Universities voi-y 
frequently go through a Matheuiatical course at Cn.in- 
bridge and compete for a place among the Wranglei's. 
The competition is very severe, and those who have 
not had a high Mathematical training previous to their 
entering Cambridge find it very difficult to secure n 
place among the Wranglers. But the student, who 
has a taste for the subject and a fair knowledge of 
the elementary parts of Mathematics can easily, it* 
under proper tuition, secure a decent jilace in the 
HonouiTist, though not a very high one. This is what 
Mr. Besant writes : — It is rare for a young man to 
obtain high honours who has not had some consider- 
able training at school, or elsewhere, but such cases 
do sometimes occur, and everything is possible to a 
man of real scientific ability and possessed of the re- 
quisite industry and endurance. tSuch a man may 
find the first steps difficult and laborious, Imt he will 
soon discover that his intellectual strength develops 
rapidly, aiid that liis advances are made with acce- 
lerated speed-^^ 

Tlie yenior Wvanglership still continues, thougli 
as it is determined by the first two parts only, it no 
longer carries the same weight as formerly. It is 
owing to the intense strain brought to boar up(m the 
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candidates aiming for this high distinction that this 
arrangement was adopted. There is also an im- 
portant examination in connection with the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, and that is the contest for the Smithes 
prizes of the value of £28 each a year. According 
to a scheme approved lately by the Senate, the prizes 
are adjudged annually for the befit essay on an ap- 
proved subject in pure Mathematics or Mathematical 
Physics. The Smithes prize competition gives an 
opportunity of discovering any greater efficiency in the 
higher branches of Mathematics which could not be 
tested by tlie Tripos examination itself. There have 
been many instances of the Senior Wrangler failing 
to get the Smitli’s pi-izes. Mr Arnold mentions one 
or two remarkable instances of low Wranglers dis- 
placing the Senior Wranglers in the examination for 
the SmitPs prizes : — 

Some years ago a gentleman went in for the Senate- 
house examination, and did splendid papers, but after 
three daVvS^ work, he was thrown out of a pony car- 
riage, and so much injured that he was uuablo to go 
on with the examination. Up to this point he had 
been, we had heard, second Wrangler, but be was 
obliged to take an ordinary degree with an aegrotat 
attached to his name. This involved a great hardship 
for him which would have been avoided under the 
Oxford system. They propped him up in pillows on 
his bed a little later, and had a Master of Arts in at- 
tendance, Under these circumstances, he went in for 
the SmitVs prizes and beat both the senior and se- 
cond Wrangler. In 182 1 , Canon Melvill beat the senior 
Wrangler The contest in 1829 was peculiarly inter- 
esting. The senior Wrangler was an obscure member 
of a small college ; the second Wrangler was a scion 
of the great house of Cavendish. On the examination 
for the Rmith’s, Cavendish displaced Philpott and 
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came in first prizeman. They both took a first class 
in Classics, but the Duke was the better man by six 
places. The Duke succeeded Prince Albert as Chan- 
cellor of the Universit 3 % his University honours to a 
pp’eat decree determining the selection. Ho modestly 
described his Cambridge work ^as giving some atten- 
tion to studies to which he had always been partial.' " 

In 1845 the famous electrician, Sir William Thomp- 
son, displacedMr. Parkinson of St. John^s. Mr. Bristed, 
in his work on Fhe Years in anEnglish UmvAmity gives 
the following interesting account of the contest for the 
Senior Wranglership in the year 1845. 

^^The general wish as well as belief was for the 
Peterhouse man (Mr. William Thompson), who be- 
sides the respect due to his celebi’ated scientific attain- 
ments, was known to the French mathematicians by 
his writings while an undergraduate, had many friends 
among both reading and teaching men, and was voi\y 
popular in the University. But a rumour sprt^ad 
during the examination that a man from St. John's, 
Mr. Parkinson, was likely to be Senior Wi’angler. 
The Johnians' best man suddenly came up with a rush, 
and haviner been spoken of before the examination 
only as likely to be among the first six, now apponred 
as a candidate for the hig'hest honours. E — (/. c., Mr. 
Leslie Ellis, who was one of the examiners,) wu.s one 
of the first that had a suspicion of this from noticing 
on the second day that he wrote with the reguhirity 
and velocity of a machine. In any Cambridge exami- 
nation pace is a most important element of success. 
The pace ^of Parkinson has, at Cambridge, almost 
passed into a proverb. It was said that the success- 
ful candidate had practised writing out against tinu^ 
for six months together, merely to gain pace 

The Peterhouse man, who, relying on his com- 
bined learning and talent, had never practised ptirti- 
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cularly with a view to speed and perhaps had too 
much respect for liis work to be iu any very great 
hurry about it^ solved eight or nine problems leisurely 
on each paper, some of them probably better ones 
than the other man^s, but not enough so as to make 
up the difference in quantity. The disappointed can- 
didate, however, was not without a chance of partially 
retrieving himself the very next week in the exami- 
nation for the Smithes Prizes, which is considered by 
the knowing ones a better test of excellency than the 
Tripos, as it embraces a higher class of subjects and 
the element of speed does not enter into it to such an 
extent 

The fame of Sir. Wm. Thompson, (now Lord Kelvin), 
as a mathematician, stands very high. Among the 
well-known mathematicians who have been both Senior 
Wranglers as well as first Smith’s prizemen, we may 
mention Airy, the late Astronomer Royal, Challis, 
Stokes, Cayley, Adams, the discoverer, together with 
Le Verrier, of the planet Neptune, ''Lbdhunter, Besant, 
Tait, Routh, and the Hon. J. W. Strutt, now Lord 
Rayleigh. 

Adams, who was Senior Wrangler in 1845, scored 
about 3000 marks, whilst the Second Wranglei’, him- 
self an eminent mathematician, scored only 1400 marks 
and it is evident that there was a greater numerical 
difference between them than between the Second 
Wrangler and the last Junior Optime. Whewell was 
Second Wrangler and Second Smith’s prizeman in 
1816, and so w^as also Colenso, the Bishop of Natal, in 
1836. The celebrated mathematician Maxwell was 
Second Wrangler in 1854 when Routh was Senior, 
but they vrere both equal as Smith’s Prizemen. Potts, 
who is so well-known in India as the editor of ^ Euclid’s 
Elements, with Geometrical Exercises,’ was only twenty- 
sixth Wrangler in 1832. Some of these eminent 
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TiiatlieraaticianR have also distiBgaished themselves in 
Classics. Whewell, for instance, excelled in every 
bra.nch of study and wrote on every possible snb]'ect. 
He was Professor of Mineralogy and afterwards of 
Moral Philosophy in Cambrids^e. A very amusing 
storv is current in Cambridsfe res^ardin^ the eimdition 
of T)r. Whewell. It is said that some of the Fellows 
of his college who were tired of always hearing him 
explain everything, wanted to lay a trap to catch him. 
So they made up their minds to get up thoroughly 
some out-of-the-way subject and introduce it in con- 
versation and thus have the pleasure of seeing the 

illustrious Whewell’^ unable to enlighten them on 
that particular subject. Accordingly they hunted 
up some old Encyclopiedia and carefully perused tlm 
subject of Chinese music. When an opportunity oc- 
curred the subject of Chinese music was introduced 
and one after the other, the Fellows poured out a 
quantity of their strange erudition. Tliey were at 
first delighted to find the doctor very silent, apparently 
in the attitude of a learner ; but to their groat horror, 
after all the ta.lking was over, Whewell turned to tlie 
principal speaker and coolly remarked, Oh, I see 
you have been reading the a,rticle I wrote for such a 
Cyclopaedia in such a year; but since thou T have 
changed my views ” 

The day in which the Mathematical degrees an* 
conferred is one which the ITndergra cl nates look for- 
ward to with great interest. Tho l)ody of the Senate 
House is crowded with Masters of Ai'ts and stra.ngers 
from all pprts of Great Britain, chiefly consisting of 
friends and relatives of the young men who aro abont 
to take their degree. The galleries «aro crowded with 
Undergraduates, all in their black colleg(^ gowns. 
Long before the Vice-Chancellor enters tin* vSenatc* 
House every avadable space in tho galleries is occnpie<] 
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by Undergraduates, where they have a very lively 
time of it indeed, far from the jurisdiction of the 
Proctors, the lawful guardians of their public morals. 
The young men have it all their own way ; tliey shout, 
yell, sing, whistle and do anything they like on the 
occasion. If they catch sight of an unpopular Fellow 
they greet him with violent hissmg and they tumul- 
tuously applaud any popular Professor or Lecturer, 
if there is nothing to attract their attention in the 
body of the Senate House, a Tory Uiulorgraduatc 
proposes three cheers for Lord Salisbiij*y or for any 
other popular Conservative member. Tlie cheers are 
usually accomiianied by groans and hisses from the 
Liberal young men and one of them next proposes 
three cheers for Mr. GHadstone. When the Senior 
Wrangler is presented to the Vice-Chancellor, he is 
greeted with slnmts of applause and the whole group 
of Undergraduates wave their caps and sing hi‘artily 
the well known air, See the Conquering Hero 
Coraes.’’^ But the wooden spoon, /. e., the last Junior 
Optiine, is treated as a greater hero than even the 
Senior Wrangler ; and the event of the occasion is the 
presenting of ohe wooden spoon to him The Under- 
graduates of the college to which the ‘fortunate^ 
candidate belongs are busy three days before ^ Con- 
gregation^ preparing a liuge wooden spoon ; on one 
side is painted the arms of the college and on the 
other those of the University This spooms taken up 
to tho gallery and just as the last Junior Optiine 
kneels before the Vice-Chancellor to receive his degree, 
the huge thing is seen hovermg above •his head, 
suspended by thick cords from tlie gallery. After 
the Vice-Chancellor pronounces tho Ijatin formula 
which makes him a Bachelor of Arts, amid a burst of 
cheers which shakes the whole ‘building, he carries 
away tho trojiliy after having cut tlio curds with his 
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penknife. Immediately after, the Undergraduates 
sing, as loud as they can, the popular English song : — 

For he is a jolly good fellow/’ The effect of the 
whole is something very enlivening; and it is also 
amusing to see the contrast between the liveliness of 
the Undergraduates in the galleries and the assumed 
solemnity of the Vice-Chancellor and other dignitaries 
below, who, though they enjoy the time-honoured 
joke, still, seem apparently shocked at the bcdiaviour 
of the young mou nbove. Just fancy about a thou- 
sand lusty young Britons shouting at the top of 
their voices, singing or cheering ! The whole scene 
when once witnessed is never to be forgotten. Tlie 
many ladies, who grace the Senate House with their 
presence on the occasion, never fail to liave a full share 
of the cheering. One Undergraduate proposes tliree 
cheers for all the young ladies who are engaged, 
another for all the young ladies wlio arc going to bo 
engaged, and so on; the cheers for the Queen jiro 
always given with vociferous loyalty. '^J^’lie men, wJio 
have distinguished themselves in sports, are also 
greeted with such expressions as Well rowed,” 

Well run,” Well, played.” It is strange in Cam- 
bridge that the sporting men are far more popular 
tlian those who distinguish themselves at the Honoui's’ 
examinations. 

Cambridge now admits the lady students of (-iiirtou 
and Newnhara to compete for the several honours of 
the' University ; a few years u.go, when one young 
lady had the unique distinction of 1;eiug bracketed 
with a twelfth Wrangler, an Undergraduate slioutcd 
from one end of the gallery, ^Is the bracket going to 
be permanent ?’ Wlieu the celebrated Darwin took 
his degree of Doctor of Laws in 1877, the Uudei-gra- 
duates actually let down from the gallery a stuffed 
monkey and kept the 'missing link’ dangling over his 
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head the whole time the Public Orator was occupied 
in making his Latin speech. Sometimes some very 
good jokes are made. The Oxonians too are just as 
lively as the Cantabs. Those who have seen the like- 
ness of the late Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, will 
have noticed the abundance of hair on his head in a 
dishevelled state. When the honorary degree of 
D. C. L. was being conferred on him one audacious 
Oxonian actually shouted out, ‘ Did vour mother wake 
you early? Wake you early? Alfy Dear There 
are also certain old jokes which become rather stale 
by constant repetition. One such is the crying out, 
when the Senior Wrangler is kneeling before the 
V'lce- Chancellor, ‘Look at virtue kneeling before 
vice,’ Vica being a common abbreviation for Vice- 
Chancellor. All this will seem strange to those who 
have witnessed the ceremony of conferring degrees 
in Madras or in any other Indian University town. 
The whole thing m India reminds one more of a 
Church Service. Such a mode of behaviour of the 
English students, though it diminishes the decorum, 
certainly heightens the liveliness of the proceedings. 
Our students in India shew a particular aptitude 
for the study of Mathematics and more for Pure than 
for Mixed Mathematics ; but they have not got the same 
opportunities, that English students have, of prose- 
cuting the study of Mathematics satisfactorily, owing 
to the want of able Mathematical teachers. Through- 
out India tliere a.re not perhaps more than a dozen 
Wranglers engaged in teaching Mathematics, and, 1 
think, it is chiefly owing to the want of good teachers 
that our country has failed to produce more mathe- 
maticians. Several Indian students have distinguish- 
ed themselves m the various Triposes. First class 
honours have been obtained by them in Science, 
Classics, Law, Philosophy and Mathematics, Itis dcsir- 

5 — a 
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Other Cambridge Examinations. 

Besides in Mathematics, a Student can take Honours 
in any one of the following subjects : — Classics, Theo- 
logy, History, Law, Moral Science, Natural Science, 
Semitic Languages, or Indian Languages. There is 
also a new Tripos, known as the Modei-n Languages 
Tripos. The Classical Tripos was first instituted in 
the year 1824 and next to the Mathematical, the 
Examination for Classical Honours is of the greatest 
importance. Fellowships in the different Colleges are 
usually given to those who take high degrees in the 
Mathematical, Classical or the Natural Science Tripos. 
The Fellowships in Cambridge are not attached to the 
University, as in India, but only to the different 
Colleges. The total number of Fellowships in the 
various Colleges is 359, the annual value of each 
Fellowship is commonly about £200 but cannot 
exceed £250. It is ordinarily tenable for six years. 
The Fellowi?hips had formerly to be forfeited if the 
Fellows entered the matrimonial state ; but the new 
Statutes have altogether removed the medieval 
remnant of celibacy as a condition in the tenure of 
College Fellowships. Trinity Hall has even built a 
house adjoining the College for a married Tutor. A 
Fellow who resides at Cambridge can usually add to 
his emoluments by either taking private pupils or 
holding a lectureship or any other College office. 

Though the University of Cambridge is known as 
the Mathematical University par excellence, still, 
strange to say, greater encouragement is given to 
Classical than to Mathematical studies. .According 
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to the Dew regulations^ the Classica.1 Tripos Exami- 
nation consists of two parts. Tlie first part occupies 
six days and chiefly consists of Composition and 
Translation papers. The second part is intended for 
those who wish to shew a special and teclmical 
knowledge in some of the higher branches of Classical 
learning such as Philosophy, History, Archasology, oi* 
Philology ; but the candidate wdio succeeds in the first 
pai’t is entitled to Honours though he may not present 
himself for the second part. Up to the year 1858 
those who went in for Classical Honours had first to 
secure a place in the Mathematical 'JVipos list. Though 
this unjust restriction has beeu removed, still it shows 
that Cambridge has all along been partial to the study 
of Mathematics. Even now, as pointed out already, 
those who wn*sh to take Honours in any subject are 
obliged to pass an additional examination in Mathe- 
matics, besides going through the Previous Exami- 
nation. Cambridge too can boast of having produced 
some of the very best classics. A first class in the 
Classical Tripos is a brilliant degree. Mr. Bristed, 
who was himself a Classical Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, writes, The question has often been put 
to me, ^ Why did you, with your classical tastes, go to 
Cambridge rather than to Oxford V To which I alwtiys 
reply that there is more classical learning to be picked 
up at Cambridge than I could ever hope to acquire. 
The truth is, that the Cantabs are just as good scliol- 
lars a.s the Oxonians, the former excelling in Greek, 
the latter in Latin, only at Cambridge you are dosed 
with Mathematics into the bargain.^’ This was 
written more than twenty-five years ago, and J do 
not know how far what Mr. Bvisted says as regards 
Cantabs excelling in Greek and the Oxonians in Liitin 
is true now. Having no idea whatever of the Oxford 
examinations, i1 is impossilde for me to givf^ any 
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opinion on this point ; but let me quote here the 
wordv*^ o£ Mr. Arnold who speaks from a thorough 
knowledge of both the Oxfoi’d and Cambridge classi- 
cal examinations. After saying that a Cambridge 
Mathematical degree is held in greater estimation 
than the Oxford one^ Mr. Arnold remarks : — In 
Classics matters are more evenly balanced but with a 
great difference. An Oxford first class^ in the final 
examination, is a surer distinction, and on the whole 
has probably a higher value, than the Cambridge first 
class, except as regards the first few places in the Cam- 
bridge Classical Tripos. Yet perhaps the Cambridge 
man is both the more extensive and the more elegant 
scholar. Greater attention is paid to pure scholarship 
at Cambridge than at Oxford.’^ 

There are differences of opinion as regards the com- 
parative merits of Classical and Mathematical training. 
It is generally said that Mathematics develops the 
reasoning powers and Classics develops the imagina- 
tive. This is to a great extent true. But Mathematics 
besides developing the reasoning powers also teaches 
method and concentmtio}^. It also, more than any 
otlier subject, makes men exact and accurate. A person, 
even if he has only gone thv(»ngh an elementary coui'se 
of Mathematics, will seldom take anything at second 
liand : he will always assign reasons for his opinions. 
Classical studies have also their advantages. They 
also indirectly strengthen the reasoning powervS. Thus 
writes Mr, R. Burn in the Sfudenfft Gidde : — 

111 order topeifforra any logical process correctly, 
the habit and faculty of analysing language and 
tracing the etymology of terms is most necessaiy. 

exercises of the IJniversity Classical examinations, 
in translating the more diflBcult Greek and Latin 
writers from the original into English, or in the reverse 
[U'ocess of ti'anslating Englisli authors into Greek or 
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Latin, call the stlldent^s power into play in the most 
complete and rigorous manner. The exact point of 
view from which the writer to be interpreted regards 
his subject must be seized, the line of thought and 
reasoning followed, the various interpretations wdiich 
offer themselves considered, grammatical rules must 
be applied coimectly, the memory must be ransacked 
tor passages which will serve for illustration or eluci- 
dation, and the whole evidence summed up in order 
to arrive at the right meaning of the passage under 
consideration. When the meaning has been satisfac- 
torily determined, the student^s power of expression, 
the copiousness of his vocabulary, bis skill in weighing 
the value of w^ords, and his taste in discriminating 
between their various shades of meaning, have all to 
be called into action in order to produce a forcible 
and, at the same time, an accurHte version of his 
author 

Classical studies have also their advantages as 
sources of knowledge. The student becomes acquaint- 
ed with the thoughts of the greatest intellects of the 
world, and constantly reads discussions on questions 
of philosophy, politics, &c., expressed in the most 
perfect forms of speech. They also give style and 
polish. At Cambridge one often hears the statement 
made that Mathematical studies, as a rule, do not fit 
one for society and that only Classical nuin know how 
to get on in society. I once heard of a Senior Wrn.ng- 
ler who was so shy as to be unable even to make a 
few commonplace remarks on theweather to a strangen* 
in company. It is also said, I do not know with liow 
much truth, that Classical men know more of tluj world 
than the Mathematical ones do. 

Since my return from England I have often beem 
asked the question whether the average Eiiglishmnn 
IS in any way inr.ellectna.lly .superior to tin* avm'agr* 
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educated native of India. This is indeed a vei’y diflHi- 
cnlt question to answer, for there are so few facts to 
go upon and the circumstances under which English- 
men and Indians are placed are so very different. 
A few years^ stay in England is, moreover, in- 
sufficient to enable one to make such a wide gene- 
ralisation as the answer to the question will necessi- 
tate. But from what I liave seen of English students, 
I can, without fear of being contradicted, safely say 
that the average English student is in no way intellec- 
tually superior to the Endian student. Nay ! if one 
takes into consideration the iti<lustryand perseverance 
of the Indian student nud his wish to get on, we may 
place him even a little higher than the English student. 
At the same time, I must sa\ tluit the few English 
students who distinguish themselves are infinitely 
superior even to the very best of rhe Indian students. 
Nor IS this superiority due meiely to the training the 
English student receives , there is something excep- 
tionally bvilliaut in his powers and something solid in 
his attaiuineuts The Indian student, as a rule, excels 
111 the study of speculative subjects, but has little taste 
fur practical subjects The Hindu mind is altogether 
theoretical. Even as regards -Xlathcniatics, the Hindu 
student is found to excel more in Eure than in Mixed 
Matliematics. Philosophical studios are of course con- 
genial to his taste. That Philosophy is not poiDular 
with English students is clearly ^een troni the fact that 
wliei*eas about 100 students take Mathematics and 
about 80 Classics each year, oul v 6 on an average try 
for the Moral JScieuces Tripos. It must not however 
bo forgotten that only a small portion of Indian talent 
receives a liberal education. There may be mute 
inglorious Miltons'^ di.^chargiiig tlie humble duties of a 
Curnmi in many an obscure Indian village. 

A very fair number go in for the Natural Soiencos 
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and Law Triposes ; a little more than 20 each year go 
up for the former, and between 25 and 30 each year 
for the Law Tripos. The Theological Tripos is popular 
with the Undergraduates and the number of candidates 
who take up Uistory is also increasing yearly. For 
the Semitic Languages Tripos a student has to bring 
up Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldee. There is also the 
Indian Languages Tripos for which the candidates are 
examined in Sanskrit, Persian and Hindustani. So70i*al 
of the Indian students who have been to Cambridge 
have taken a Law degree in the University. This 
degree is lu many ways very useful to them. The^^ 
can keep terms at any of the Inns in London while 
they are at Cambridge and their studies for the Law 
Tripos will help them much in getting through the* 
Bar Examinations. Thus at tho end of four years, not 
only are they able to take a Cambridge degree, but 
they may also become duly qualified Barrister.s. 
Those who have obtained Honours in the Law Tripos 
are entitled to bo admitted to tlio degree of LL.B. 
This corresponds to the Oxford B. C. b. An LL.B. 
may pi'oceed to tho degree of LL.M. without further 
examinations after the completion of throe years from 
the time of his taking bis first degree and a Mast(*r of 
Laws of five ycars^ standing can proceed to the flogr(*c 
of Doctor of Laws (LL. D. )by keeping an act, La,, by 
reading a thesis composed by himself in Bnglish on 
some subject approved by tho Begins Prof(*ssor of 
Law. Without further examination or residence a 
Bachelor f)f xirts can proceed to tin* dogreo of 
Master of A-vis, after throe years from the completion 
of his Bachelors degree ; but the fees for utlmission 
are usually very heavy amounting to about .£ 20 . At 
OxfoT’d and Dublin also there is no scjiarate exami- 
nation for tho Master of Arts ; in London there is. 
In some of the Scotch Universities there is no such 
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degree as Baclielor ot Arts, the very first degree in 
Arts is that of Master of Arts and it is very amusing 
to see lads sometimes of 18 or 19 being dubbed Mas- 
ters of Arts. The examinations for the Modern Lan- 
guages Tripos are divided into two parts. For the 
fiist part two elementary papers are set on French and 
German. The subjects for the second part are divid- 
ed into two groups, one consisting of German 
(High and Low), Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic, and the 
other of French, Provencal, and Italian. A student 
may take up either the Teutonic or the Eomance 
group. 

The University also confers degrees in Medicine aud 
Surgery. A student must pursue his medical studies 
for five years and must undergo three examinations 
before he becomes entitled to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Medicine. The Cambridge Medical School is 
specially fortunate in having such men as Sir James 
Paget, Professor Humphrey, Dr. Michael Poster and 
other eminent scientific men for its Professors and 
Lecturers. The degrees of Bachelor of Divinity 
(B.D ), Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), Bachelor of Music 
(Mus.Bac.; and Doctor of Music rMas.Doc.; are also 
conferred by the University. Honorary Degrees, 
by grace of the Senate, are conferred on persons of 
distinction without residence or examination. Among 
those who have been thus specially honoured by the 
University of Cambridge the following may be men- 
tioned ; — Faraday, Thomson, Longfellow, Max Muller, 
Clerk Maxwell, Browning, Darwin, Huxley, Helm- 
holt55 and Virchow’. The degree of Doctor of Science 
(D.Sc.) has been lately instituted by the University 
and is only conferred on those men who have done 
original work in any department of Science. 

Besides the examinations for Honours and others for 
the ordinary degree there are several more held for 
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determining scholarships to deserving sbudeiits. Both 
the University and the Colleges award Scholarships, 
Exhibitions^ Prizes, &c. ; but the amount of pecuniary 
rewards given by the Colleges is greatly in excess of 
those given by the University. The English Colleges, 
especially those of Oxford and Cambridge, are richly 
endowed. It is computed that the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge give annually about £25,000, in scholarships, 
exhifotions, &e. The Scholarships awarded by tl)e 
University are mostly given for proficiency in Classics ; 
but a student, who has a fair knowledge of Mathe- 
matics or Classics, can secure a scholarship in any of 
the Colleges, which will indeed be a very great help 
to him not to speak of the honour of obtaining one. 
These scholarships vary in value from £20 to £100 a 
year, and some students make as much as £200 a year 
annually from college scholarships alone. A student 
before enrolling himself as a member of any of the 
Colleges can compete for what is called an Open 
Scholarship in Classics, Mathematics, Science, or 
even Theology. If he brings up Mathematics, the 
subjects of examination generally include Euclid, 
Algebra, Trigonometry and G-eometrical Conic Sec- 
tions, and in some Colleges Differential and Integral 
Calculus, Co-ordinate Geometry, with Trilinears, and 
Elementary and higher Mechanics in addition to 
those already mentioned. The competition is some- 
times very keen, especially in large Colleges, such 
as Trinity or St. John^s. Still even if one fails to 
obtain an open scholarship, he can after enter- 
ing the College compete for scholarships generally 
given at the end of an academical year. The examina- 
tions for these scholarships are usually very stiff and 
the students are examined in a very wide range of 
subjects. 

The Indian, compared with the English Univei’- 



CHAPTER X. 

University Education in England 
and in India. 

The term educatiou is one capable of being takei 
in many acceptations ; but the chief end of education 
can be brought under any one of the follom'ng throe 
heads. Pirstj the development of the faculties ; se- 
condly, the restraining ot certain faculties ; and third- 
ly, the giving of information. The sole end of educa- 
tion in the English Universities is not the giving of 
information, but is more the development of the facul- 
ties, the training the mind of the student, so that it 
may be fitted to receive such information as it may 
be the business of professional teacher.s to sn])ply it 
with, or its pleasure to collect for' itself. I'he result, 
however, of the system of education adopted in our 
Indian Universities is something entirely differemt 
from that of the English Universities. The sole end 
of education, as imparted in our Schools and Colleges 
in India, is the giving of information ; it is not the 
preparing the mind of the student for the further im- 
pressions, which it will be able to take in even after 
the three or four years’ University training i.s over. 
One is considered educated here if he has jiassed a 
certain number of examinations, which, if they prove 
anything, prove only that he has been able to read a 
certain number of books and acquire a definite quan- 
tity of information. The literal meaning of the term 
education is ‘^bringing or drawing out;” it is hence 
the drawing forth or cultivation of the human facul- 
ties. In one sense everything that a man passes 
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through lu this life is a part of his education. A true 
liberal education affects the whole man, it brings out 
his worth and character, it is not the mere giving of 
information ; for if this were the sole end of educa- 
tion, then there would be very little use in such insti- 
tutions as Colleges and Universities. Now that there 
exist on all subjects books, which it is impossible for 
even the best living thinkers wholly to supersede, the 
functions of Colleges and Universities must be other 
than tlie giving of information. These institutions 
should not only afford to youth the highest of all 
educational privileges, but they should also give the 
student the opportunity of coming into personal con- 
tact with men either of original speculative powers 
m several depai’tments, or of universal fervour and 
enthusiasm, kindling into zeal all that come near 
them and imparting life and fire to all that they 
touch. There is something very effective in the oral 
method of conveying knowledge. I have already 
said that Oxford and Cambridge are the only two 
English Universities where a close relationship between 
the teacher and the scholar is kept up; and where 
we find the preceptorial I’elation so strong, we need 
not doubt the wonderful efficacy of the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher. 

But to come to the education of a Cambridge stu- 
dent, we find thoroughness and acnimcy to be its essen- 
tial elements If we take for granted that neither 
the preparation nor the abilities of those who enter 
on any College or University course are equal, then 
it is a question with all academical authorises how to 
make a class wor.c together so that the dull students 
shall not retard, nor the bright ones hurry, and that 
all shall work together without any being overworked. 
Now the Kiiglish Universities of Oxfoi'd and Cam- 
bridge by their examinations of different kinds. 
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suited to different degrees of preparation and capa- 
city, and by their system of private tuition, which, 
as has been pointed out, forms an integral part oi 
the University system, though existing unofficially, 
has provided for educating every separate student 
in accordance with his antecedents and capabilities 
and ingeniously combines all the advantages of a 
public and private education. A student who has a 
natural inclination for Mathematics can study it to the 
exclusion of all other subjects ; one who has a taste 
for Languages can take up Classics and distinguish 
himself in that branch of study. He is not haiii])ore<l 
with the study of a number of subjects for which lie 
may not have a liking. By being able to give his 
sole attention to one particular subject he can acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the same, and honc(‘ as a 
necessary consequence he also acquires liabits oi 
accuracy. In our Colleges in India all the students 
in a certain class are obliged to go through tlie same 
course, at least during the most important part ol 
their College career, and consequently some go throiigli 
it well and some very imperfectly ; to some of then; 
the studies are easy and to others they are difficult. 
The bright and intelligent among them get on well, 
but those who may not have a special aptitude* for n 
particular vstudy are not profited in the least. In 
Cambridge, precisely the reverse of this takes plact- 
The Undergraduates soon after passing the ^^h’evious’’ 
are allowed to choose their own course of study ; an 
additional encouragement therefore is given to tlxoni 
when they find that they can give their whoh* tiine 
and attention to their favourite subjects — Mathema- 
tics, Classics, Philosophy, — whatever it may be. This 
method of allowing the students to take up a special 
branch of study, instead of making them learn a little 
of everything ought to be encouraged in the Indiar , 
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Universities. It is already being done tbongb only to 
a limited extent. Our Universities seldom turn out 
men of any original tb ought ; and this is not at all 
surprising when we consider that our students have 
had but little opportunity of cultivating a taste for a 
special subject. Under the English system of educa- 
tion a student may go through a very limited or a very 
extensive course of learning, but, as he has been con- 
fining Ins attention to one particular branch of study, 
he is able to get it up accurately and thoroughly. 
Cambridge examinations above all things require 
precision Even those disparagingly known as pass 
examinations require a fair proportion of the marks 
on their papers, and the way in which a slovenly and 
inaccurate examinee loses marks would astonish our 
students if subjected to such tests. The Cambridge 
system cultivates, therefoi'e, in its students the habit 
of reading, thinking, and writing accurately. An 
Oxonian or Cantab will never take a thing at second- 
hand, indeed no one is more careful in verifying 
references than a student of an English University. 

In no place of education is there less cramming, as 
distinguished from acquisition of knowledge, than at 
Oxford or Cambridge. An English student in either 
of these Universities not only reads his subjects accu- 
rately, but also comprehensively, and his is more a 
knowledge of the subject than of books. A great 
deal has been said about the mere parrot-like way 
subjects are got up in the Schools and Colleges of 
India. This is indeed the inevitable effect of the 
nature of the University examinations When a 
student, much against his will, is made to study a 
number of subjects for which he may not have a 
natural liking, he finds that the best way to get 
through is by cramming. But, if, for instance, he is 
obliged to choose a single branch of study ]ust after 
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his getting tlirough the Matriculation or Entrance 
examination, lie will then have every opportunity of 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of that jiartioular 
branch ; and the pleasure he will take in his favourite 
subject will lead him to continue taking an interest 
in tlie same even after his University course is over. 
It is, however, encouraging to find that specialization 
is being resorted to in the Madras University. 

Very few Indian students contract manly habits of 
thinking and reading. They are no doubt very indus- 
trious and hard-working so long as they are engaged 
in preparing for their examinations, but after they 
have finished their course they seldom take to solid 
reading of any kind. Even when in college, the com- 
plaint is often made by teachers that their students 
seldom touch any otlier books than their text-books. 
With the English student the case is different. 
Mr. Bi'isted writes : — 

The English student becomes fond of hard mental 
work, and has a healthy taste m his mental relaxa- 
tions. The trash of the circulating library he despises 
as he would sugar-candy. No works of fiction but the 
very best, and those rarely, are to be found iii his 
room. HivS idea of light reading is Shelley^s or 
Henry Taylor’s poetry, Macaulay’s Kssays, a leader 
in the Examiner^ a treatise on Ethics or Political 
Economy ; he would laugh at you for calling this 
'reading’ in the University sense, or study. Such a 
taste is indeed late in forming ; when nearly a man 
in size and looks he is still disposed to be idle and 
schoolboy-] ike in the intervals of his hard work, and 
at eighteen is behind an American or Scotch youth 
in general information ; bub the habit once started, 
he goes on drawing in knowledge from all quarters 
at a vast rate, and whatever he does take into his 
well-prepared mind, assimilates itself with matter 
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already there^ and fertilizes the whole^ and fructifies ; 
nothing of what he reads is thrown away.^^ 

It is the hope of Government employ which is at 
present the chief stimulus for the acquisition of know- 
ledge with our students. Learning seems to be prized 
more for the sake of what it will bring in the shape 
of lucrative Government appointments than for tlae 
permanent intellectual results it will pi-oduce. There 
is no doubt an increasing number of students, who 
have an enthusiastic desire to obtain the benefits of a 
good English education, but a very large number of 
onr students regard the acquisition of knowledge 
merely as a means to the i-eahzation of a material end. 
Hence it is that so much importance is attached here to 
the mere passing of examinations and to book 
learning ; hence it is that so many of our most 
promising students consider that their educational 
career ends when they take their degrees. Keed we 
wonder then at the paucity of young men who engage 
in active intellectual pursuits? A. true and liberal 
education does not consist merely in storing up the 
memory with mere information and reproducing this 
stored up knowledge at examinations. It should pro- 
duce in one a Zolv of learning rather rJiaii learning 
itself. It should result in the training and strengthen- 
ing of the intellect, and in the development of the 
faculties, creative as well as acquisitive, and thus helj) 
to produce permanent intellectual results. In one 
word a liberal education should aim at producing a 
cultivated mind. A cultivated mind/’ says John 
Stuart Mill, — 1 do not mean that of a philosopher, 
but any mind to which the fountains of knowledge 
have been opened, and which has been taught in any 
tolerable degree to exercise its faculties — will find 
sources of inexhaustible interest in all that ;^urrouads 
it; in the objects of nature, the achievements of art 
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the imaginations of poetry^ the ways of mankind^ past 
and present, and their prospects in the futui'e. It is 
possible, indeed, to become indifferent to all this and 
that too without having exhausted a thousandth part 
of it ; but only when one has had from the beginning 
no moral or human interest in these things, and has 
sought in them the gratification of curiosity It is 
this kind of culture that is so much wanting in the 
educated Hindu. 

In speaking on the subject of intellectual training, it 
is necessary to emphasize the importance of self-educa- 
tion The school of an intellectual man need not neces- 
sarily be a school or a college in its technical sense. 
It is the place where he happens to be and his teach- 
ers are the people, books, animals, plants, and earth 
round about him. The art or skill of living intellec- 
tually does not so much consist in surrounding our- 
selves with what is reputed to be advantageous as in 
compelling every circumstance and condition of our 
lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit 
and fruit.'^^ An Englishman takes a living interest in 
the facts of outward nature The objects by which he is 
surrounded, the common incideuts of every-day life 
are made the source of much intellectual pleasure, 
simply because his training and the education he 
receives has made him cultivate the faculty of obser- 
vation. Shakespeare has said : — 

And this our HPe, exempt from public liuunt, 

Finds tonpfues in trees, books m the runninfi: brooks, 

Sermons in stones and ^ood in every tliiiif^. 

And yet we walk through the world without being 
moved in the least by what we see. Tlie glories of 
heaven and earth pass by without their touching our 
hearts or elevating our minds. An educated Indian 
sadly lacks the appreciation of nature. This (Jefect 
can no doubt be remedied to a great extent by in- 
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dividual effort^ but at the same time it is necessary that 
our elementary schools should cease to be places of dry 
study, of mere mechanical instiuction. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the Kindergarten system is becoming- 
more popular in the schools in this Presidency. 

Enough has been said to show that accuracy and 
comprehensiveness are the two essential characteristics 
of the study of an English student and the final effect 
of this energetic, accurate and comprehensive style of 
working is that the student exhibits great power and 
rapidity in mastering any new subject to which his 
attenti(m is necessarily turned. If he has to acquire a 
new language, or to familiarize himself with the prac- 
tices of a difficult profession, like that of the law, or 
even to learn the details of a large business establish- 
ment, 111 an\ case he takes cleverly hold of tlie first 
principles, and then proceeds accurately, hut speedily, 
from step to step, till he has attained a full knowledge 
of it. The English student is great in acquiring a 
mastery over a subject and using it for Ins own 
benefit, in his profession tor instance, but his inclina- 
tion to promulgate his acquisitions and the fruits of 
them to the world, does not keep pace with his abiliry 
to do so. This IS not due to any selfish feeling in 
regard to knowledge, for no men are more ready to 
communicate information when you ask it <'f them, 
but the tendency in question ratluo- springs from 
modesty and an excessive fastidiousness produced by 
hyperci iticism 

To quote Mr. Bristed again : — The English student 
is accustomed to scrutinize with the greatest severity 
the performances of others, and so he is not indulgent 
to his own. He is just as hard upon them and more dis- 
satisfied with them. This is the very spirit which keeps 
many a competent man from making a name among the 
scholars and literary men of the civilized world.^^ 
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There certainly can be no two opinions as to the 
stark inelBciency and barrenness of higher education 
in India. The so-called higher education has been 
tried for nearly half-a-century and the almost univer- 
sal opinion is that it has not served the higher ends 
which it was expected to serve. There is not a single 
individual, European or Native, who has paid any 
attention to the problem of education in India, but 
has come to the conclusion that the effects of English 
•education have been on the whole sterile. When I 
say tliis, 1 do not for a moment mean tluit English 
education has been productive of little or no good to the 
country. I agree with every word uttered by the late 
Sir T. iladava Row, who, when speaking of the pro- 
gress of English education in India, remarked : — 
Numbers of fairly educated natives are met with, 
employed in various pursuits, usefully and honorably. 
We see excellent specimens of them as Government 
servants, as Court Pleaders, as Doctors, as Engineers, 
as Merchants, and as general members of society, 
such as would do credit to any nation. The progress 
of education has decidedly raised the moral tone of 
the community/^ 

But it must be remembered that the above aro 
•only the results of what may be termed secondary 
education, which includes that general culture and 
mental discipline that are now recognised as essen- 
tial in all civilized countries for the formation of 
character and as a preparatiou for the intelligent 
performan<3e of the duties of life. Secondary educa- 
tion has certainly been fruitful, but the question is : 
what are the effects of the so-called University educa- 
tion in India Just let us glance at the opinions of a 
few critics, riir Grant Duff, in his Oonvocation ad- 
dress, asked : — 

“ You show ns your machinery, your university. 
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your schools, aud much else. You ai'e obviously 
spending a great deal of money upon what you des- 
cribe as the ^Higher education/ but where are your 
results.^^ 

Then he went on to add that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in the turn lugher education 
has taken in this Presidency, seeing that it has not 
even succeeded in creating a desire on the part ot 
the people of South India to learn, and to tell, more 
about themselves, and the country in ^^hicll they live. 
The very same remarks apply to other parts of India. 
vSir Lepel G-riffin has often spoken in the strongest 
terms about the sterility of the system of higher edu- 
cation in this country, winch he considers most jejune, 
lifeless, and inefficient’^ and has she>\n how in poetry,, 
natural science, political economy, logic, philosophy, 
history, picture, medicine, the Indian intellectual field is 
bai’reii. ISo much for the opinion of outsiders* But one 
would naturally expect that men in the educational 
department, men who have themselves taken part in 
the imparting of this so-called higher education to 
3"oung India, would at least have a word m its defence. 
But this is not the case. Some time ago two very able 
and ex2Derienced Professors of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, denounced in strong terms the sham that 
goes by the name of University education in India. 
According to these Bengal educationists, education 
in India has only reached the secondary stage. Uni- 
versity teaching in the proper sense of the term is 
not to be found anywhere in the country. The Indian 
Universities are merely examining and degree confer- 
ring corporations, and even as such they a^s^e failures, 
owing to the absence of fixed principles for tkeir 
guidance in the selection of examiners, and the 
moderation and revision of examination papers, the 
constant variation in the standards of examination^ 
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and the absence of men of deep intellectual culture 
and wide educational experience In fact the whole 
system is based upon a false principle which is to 
make education subsidiary to examination and not 
examination to tf^aching.” The undue importance 
attached to examination has resulted in the cultiva- 
tion of quick superficiality, and the diffusion of 
energies over many siibjecth that are likely to pay at 
examinations. All this 2^’‘odnces an incapacity for 
original work. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
chief fmietion of the Universit}^ is to prepare men for 
certain vocations for which a. University education 
is peculiarly needful or useful. A University should 
oertainly have nobler functions than this. It ought 
to be the very centre of intellectual light from which 
should proceed men with an ardent love for the pai'ti- 
cular study which may be chosen by each individual, 
and with a noble devotion to its interests. It ought 
to be the depository of profound inquiry and specula- 
tion, storing up aud continuing from age to age the 
results of the most fruitful original investigations. 
It ought to supply numerous workers in the various 
intellectual fields with that stock of principles and 
facts, on which the truth of their woi’king may be 
found in varying and expanding circumstances to 
depend. Or to use the eloquent words of Cardinal 
Newman . It is the place to which a thousand schools 
make contributions; in which the intellect may safely 
range and speculate. It is a place where inquiry is 
pushed forward, discoveries are verified and perfect- 
ed, rashness rendered innocuous, and error exposed 
by the collision of mind with mind, and knowledge 
with knowledge. It is the place where the Professor 
becomes eloquent, and is a missionary and a preacher, 
displaying his science in its most complete and win- 
ning form, pouring it forth with zeal and enthusiasm 
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and liglitinpf up liis own lore of it in the breasts of 
his liearers/’ 

According to some, superior or University education 

comprises the highest form of culture in the arts, 
literature, and sciences ; and qualifies its members 
for the highest position in the State whether it be in 
the professions of law, medicine, instruction, literature, 
original scientific research, government, &c.’^ Our 
Indian University education falls short of even this 
humble ideal. People in India are utterly dissatisfied 
with this state of things, and year after year a large 
number of Indian students go over to Europe to take 
English or continental degrees. The only remedy 
adopted by Government is to encourage Indian 
students to go over to England. This shows that 
Government itself acknowledges that higher education 
in India is in a very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
state. I am of opinion that the diffusion of culture 
in India through the medium of English, the much 
lauded hobby of Macaulay, has had much to do with 
the sterility and barrenness of the Indian intellectual 
field at present. If only indigenous culture had been 
encouraged aud developed, if only in High Schools and 
Universities Natives of India were allowed to study 
and perfect the languages and literature and know- 
ledge of their own land, the results would perhaps 
have been better. But it is, I fear, too late to think of 
substituting the vernaculars for English as the medium 
for imparting higher education in India, although, it 
is incumbent on the Universities to give greater 
encouragement to the study of the indigenous lan- 
guages. I do nob for a moment disparage the study 
of English. We have gained a great deal by having 
been initiated into the mysteries of Occidental learn- 
ing. We have had our prejudices overthrown, our 
intellectual tastes purified, we have become inheritors 
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of the intellectual achievements of all the Western 
nations ; but at the same time it must be admitted 
that all this gain has not been without its correspond- 
ing loss^ loss of energy, loss of creative power, loss 
of originality. Our acquisitive faculties have been 
tasted to the utmost; no wonder that our creative 
faculties have suffered in consequence. '^Ihe ques- 
tion, therefore, to be considered is this : Without 
radically changing the present system of higher 
education, is there any other way of remedying its 
defects ? One is the establishment of Teaching Univer- 
sities at one or two of the largest and most influential 
centres in India. Specialization of study, the con- 
centration of the intellect upon particular branches of 
knowledge — this is the chief recognized ieature of 
higher education in England. The function of a 
University is, therefore, to enable young men 
follow that line of study systematically to which their 
aptitudes direct them, under first-rate instrinf^tion.” 
The Universities should, therefore, have attached to 
them, as is the case in Oxford and Cambridge and 
in the great German Universities, first-rate teacliers, 
men who are real masters of the subjects tliey take 
up. The so-called Professors of our Indian Colleges, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a limited few, ar(^ 
second-rate men, with no deep knowledge of the 
subjects they teach, and entirely innocent of all origi- 
nality. These Indian Professors are men whose own 
studies are a horhia sicens. Our students are only 
able to catch information from them. This, however, 
is not everything. The genei'al principles of any 
study can Jbe learnt from books ; but the detail, the 
colour, the air, the life which makes it live in ns, 'we 
must catch all these from those in whom it lives al- 
ready from men whose knowledge is like a garden 
of living plants, putting forth fruits in their season, 
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ehaugiiig their aspect as they gi*ow. It is indeed 
impossible to provide the highest style of formal 
instruction, unless it is confided to those who dedicate 
themselves to the mastery and advancement of the 
several branches of knowledge. It is unjust to cry 
down modern India, as Sir Lepel Griffin does, for its 
lack of originality. How can the stream flow when 
the very source is dry ? If only there is free, deep, 
animated scholarship, existing among those who are 
engaged in educating Young India, then it will assure- 
dly diffuse itself, by conversation and books, in its 
pure and systematic forms, b}^ original investigations 
and even by practical discoveries. 

Though I admit that the defective system of higher 
education pursued in this country is one o*f the potent 
causes of the bairenness of the Indian intellectual 
field, I do not at the same time overlook other cir- 
cumstances also that have contributed to this result. 
Our social customs, for instance, have had something* 
to do with the deterioration of the Indian intellect. 
What can be expected from yonng men, who, at a 
time, when they should devote their whole atten- 
tion to study and the cultivation of their mental 
powers, are worried with the cares and troubles that 
are naturally the result of a married life ? Again, 
the surroundings of a Hindu home are unlike those 
of an English home. The very atmosphere of an 
English home is intellectually stimulating. An Eng- 
lish child of five acquires in its nursery a knowledge 
of things, which even an Indian lad cannot boast of 
with all his school training. The home life of an 
Indian youth is a perfect blank, the influences are 
most depressing. Every attempt should, therefore, 
be made to make the Hindu home bright, cheerful 
and happy, for nothing tends to develop the intellect 
so muclx as cheerful surroundings and happy associ- 

7 
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CHAPTER XL 


Physical and Social habits of 
Cambridge men. 

I HAVB already said that sports form one of the chief 
features of Undergraduate life. Cambridge life is not 
mere student life. There are various physical and 
social aninsements which are as much valued as the 
advantages offered for a thorongli intellectual train- 
ing. Nothing more surprises a stranger, on his first 
entrance to Cambridge, than the tall, stalwart, mns- 
<5ular figures of English students. Regular exercise 
IS the great secret. A Cantab no more thinks of 
missing his two or three hours’ exercise per diem 
than he thinks of going without his dinner. It has 
become a habit with him to sally out into the open air 
and engage himself iu active exercise of some kind or 
other, (rerman and French students do not patronize 
open air sports. What they do in the way of exercise 
is done in the Gymnasium as purely a matter of neces- 
sity, but it is different with English students. They 
love physical exex’cise for its own sake, and my read- 
ers will perhaps be surprised to hear that, among 
Cambridge Undergraduates, the ardour shown to excel 
in the various sports far exceeds the enthusiasm dis- 
played by them in trying to distinguish themselves at 
the different University examinations. In fact the 
love for sports is carried to excess in England. It is 
just the opposite here with our students in India. 
They would do well, therefore, to catch a little of the 
enthusiasm for sports which characterizes their West- 
ern brethren. 
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At Oambridge^ cricket, foot-ball, fives, and all other 
games of ball are popular in their season, but ^ boating ’ 
is kept up all the year round. The May boat-races 
form one of the chief events of the year. Long before 
the races commence the men put themselves into train- 
ing, eschewing pastry, giving up smoking, and stint- 
ing themselves in many other ways. Cambridge puts 
on its holiday attire during the first three weeks in 
June. Till 1881, these festivities took place in May 
and hence the term ^May week/ but now they 
take place in June. During what is called the May 
week all sorts of gaieties go on. Besides the races, 
there are concerts, balls, garden parties, and what 
not. The little town is filled with visitors tVoiii all 
parts of England, chiefly consisting of the young 
lady friends of the Undergraduates, under the cave 
of their parents be it clearly understood ; and at least 
tor one month Cambridge ceases to be a University 
town. 

Bowing is the chief of all recreative exercises in 
English University towns, such as Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Nay it is almost becoming an art. No other 
sport can enter the lists against it, and it has concen- 
trated in itself all the attractions and emulative dis- 
tinctions of all other exercises. The remarkable* 
physiqne of the men forming the crews ; their con- 
tagious and demonstrative enthusiasm ,* the crowds of 
spectators who go to witness the races, with enthu- 
siasm no less strong and certainly no less demonstra- 
tive ; the flag distinctions, colours, and costumes ; 
the bargei^ music and the picturesqueness of the Eng- 
lish rivers, — all have combined to give rowdng great 
eclat and importance, and have tended to give it the 
first place among out-door sports. 

The boat races last for four days and all the Col- 
leges take part in them. Some Colleges, as for 
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example, Trinity and Jesus, have even two or three 
boats engaged in the contest. There are two divi- 
sions, the first division consisting o£ the best boats on 
the river, the second consisting of the others. On the 
day of the race the banks of the Cam become crowd- 
ed with spectators, chiefly Undergraduates, all in 
their various-coloured boating uniforms, and of young 
ladies gaily dressed, who have come to be witnesses 
of the achievements of their brothers, or cousins, or 
lovers. The river being a narrow one it is impossible 
for the boats to race side by side, hence the follow- 
ing expedient has been adopted both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The boats of the several Colleges are 
drawn up in a line, at intervals of 175 feet, and each 
boat has to endeavour to touch with its bow the stern 
of the one before it. This is called ^ bumping/ and 
the next day the boat that has made the bump takes 
the place of the boat that has been bumped. The 
distance ]*owed is little more than a mile. The race 
is sometliing veiy exciting. As soon as the gun is 
fired, winch is the signal for commencing the race, 
splash go the oars and the men in the boa.ts row with 
might and main. The boat at the head of the river 
tries its best to keep away from the second, but the 
other boats do all they can to catch those in front of 
them. 

Let us just imagine that the race has already com- 
menced and we are waiting at a little distance from the 
•starting point to watch the interesting event. There, 
we just see the head of the first boat, and the eight 
■stalwart men bent to their oars, palling as hard as 
they can, and, accompanying it on the otTier side of 
the river, come a whole group of young men running 
along the bank and cheering their boat. They are 
shouting at the top of their voices. Just listen to 
their shouts : Well pulled Jesus Gro it Jesus T’ 
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Keep it up Jesus Pulled Stroke Now theu 
8, pick her up.’^ This is how the uaenibers of the 
College cheer their own boat. Sometimes the friends 
of the different rowers begin to appeal to them indivi- 
dually. ^'Well rowed Jones Now stick to it.^^ 
Put your back into it, Sir/^ and so on. In the 
meantime, on comes another boat at a good rate, and 
the shouts raised become louder. It is the Third 
Trinity boat and it is gaining on Jesus. Third !' 
Third ! Now is your chance Third I” Pulled Stroke I” 
You will catch them yet hut counter yells from, 
the Jesus men seem to drown these shouts, Look 
out Jesus, Put it on,’^ and they do put it on with 
a vengeance, and thus keep their boat ac the head of 
the river. A little while after comes Trinity Hall 
closely pursued by Pembroke. The boats are only 
a few feet apart and Pembroke is evidently gaining 
on the Hall boat. The shouts of the Pembroke men, 
become louder and louder. A few more Lard pulls 
and the Pembroke boat would soon touch the ruddm 
of the Trinity Hall boat. In the meantime both rattk‘ 
and whistle are in full swing, thus indicating that 
the pursuer is very close. Shouts of Well rowed, 
Pembroke V’ drown the counter shouts of Kee}> 
together Hall,^^ of the Trinity Hall men. The dis- 
tance between the two boa.ts is lessening Here they 
are, only a few inches apart. One uiore vigorous 
effort and it is done ; — the ‘ bump’ is made, and tlie 
success of Pembroke is received Avith deafening shouts 
of triumph from the spectators. Two or three more 
bumps take place at different positions in the river 
and soon afterwards the crowd disperses from the 
banks, being highly pleased with the unique event 
witnessed on the banks of the classic Cam.” 

After the week’s races are over, there is what is 
called the boat procession. The most picturesque 
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part of the Cam behind King’s College is chosen. 
The green, smooth-shaven meadows, the tall old elm 
trees, the tiny romantic-looking bridges, and the 
grand time-worn buildings of King’s, Clare, Trinity, 
and St. John’s, — all have made this spot the most 
enchanting. The boats all beautifully decorated, 
with flowers and evergreens, come slowly, one after 
another, beginning from the one at the head of the 
3*1 ver and as each boat arrives at a certain place, the 
men in the boat all stand up with oars lifted and the 
crowd in the meantime give three hearty cheers for 
each boat, the cheering being the more vociferous 
the greater the success of the boat during the races. 
A band also keeps playing lively tunes on the bank 
and when the boat at the head of the river makes its 
appearance, it strikes up the well known English 
air : — See the Conquering Hero comes.” The ex- 
citement becomes very intense and the euvied occu- 
pants of the boat go away well pleased with the 
hearty reception they have met with from the en- 
thusiastic crowd. 

Foot, -ball which is generally played during winter is 
essentially an English game and is little known in 
India. When a match at foot-ball is made, two parties 
each containing an equal number of competitors take 
the field, (15 if it is a Rugby and 11 if it is an Associw- 
tion game,) and stand between two goals, placed at 
the distance of about one hundred yards from each 
other. The goal usually consists of two poles driven 
into the ground a few yards apart. The ball, made 
of a blown bladder and covered vuth leathei% is 
delivered in the midst of the ground, and the object 
of each party is to drive it through the goal of their 
antagonist, under Association rules, or, over the goal, 
in Rugby rules. The game of foot-ball is no doubt a 
very violent exercise but it is a game like cricket 
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which calls forth such excellent qualities as pluck, 
self-possession, quick movements, &c. When the 
game becomes exciting the players jostle each other 
and some of them are overthrown at the hazard 
of their limbs. In Cambridge hardly a year passes 
without an Undergraduate sustaining some injuries 
on the foot-ball ground. The Association game is 
becoming very popular with Indian students and it 
should be further encouraged. Every important insti- 
tution should have its foot-ball club 

Cricket, next to boating, is the most popular game 
with English students ; and is usually resorted to in 
summer. This game is also becoming popular in 
India and I look upon it as one of the noblest recrea- 
tive exercises that has ever been invented. No other 
game is more fitted to bring out the essential qualities 
of " mau^ in general and Englishmen in particular. If 
a foreigner wishes to form an idea of the keen sight, 
the patience, the good temper, the perseverance, and 
the pluck and nei-ve which characterize the Englisli, 
he need only watch a good match of cricket, played 
by a number of young, muscular Englishmen. If 
there is one thing which is needed for success in this 
game, it is the absence of all individuality ; the good 
of his side should be the one absorbing thought of 
each player And I need scarcely add that this one 
quality, the setting aside the individual, and merging 
self in the aggregate, or in other words self-forgetful- 
ness, which is so prominent in the English, has done 
more than any other quality, to contribute to their 
greatness i;a all matters, even in the most trivial 
games and sports. Here, therefore, I may be allowed 
to point out to my countrymen another great advant- 
age that may accrue from resorting to such manly 
exercises as cricket, boating, &c. Besides the advant- 
age they have of developing the body, and securing a 
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sound constitution, wMch is after all the secret of 
success in mental advancement, they are among the 
most important means of bringing into existence and 
fostering those grand moral qualities, sacli as patience, 
perseverance, pluck and self-denial, without which a 
nation can never excel in anything. Considerable 
stimulus has been given to ci‘icket in this country by 
the periodical visit of English teams. The Parsee 
cricket team has had the unique distinction of scour- 
ing victories over several English teams including 
that of Lord Hawke. This is very significant as show- 
ing that with careful practice natives of India can 
meet Englishmen on equal terms even on the cricket 
field, where a cool head, pluck, and staying power — 
three things generally said to be as conspicuously pre- 
sent in Englishmen as they are wanting in Indians — 
are the essentials of success. It is also noteworthy 
that whenever the Parsees meet their English fellow- 
cricketers on the field there exists a perfect cordiality, 
bordering on commaradiere between them. This shows 
that race prejudice is after all a morbid condition, 
which the Englishman’s essentially healthy and robust 
constitution is bound to escape from. John Bull, at 
heart, is a creatuT*e full of manly and generous impulses ; 
and if you only show him that after all you are not 
such a poor spiritless fellow as he thinks natives” 
are, then you will win his respect, if not his affection 
He will do his level best to show you that he is better 
than you — at cricket or anything else under the sun ; 
but if you beat him, he respects you and bears yon 
no ill will. This last is a feature of the Englishman’s 
<diaracter well worth imitating. 

It stiMkes me that while fine writing and tall talk 
about social intercourse between Europeans and Indians 
have done little or nothing to bi'idge the gulf that 
now separates the two races, the love of manly games 
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w]ll go a great way towards estabhshiDg friendly rela- 
tions. When Englishmen and Indians meet often on 
the common gronnd, say of the cricket field, they cannot 
help knowing each other better, and thus getting' 
to like each other better. Then, again, let us re- 
member the Iron Duke^s saying that half of Eng- 
land’s battles are fought on the play-grounds of her 
Public Schools. Games such as cricket and foot-ball, 
and in a less degree the epicene game of lawn tennis, 
as has already been stated, serve other purposes 
than physical development. They serve to call forth 
and exercise the robuster virtues of our nature, — 
tenacity of purpose, fearlessness of danger, presence 
of mind, resolute courage and self-reliance. Ihese 
games are well calculated to make men resourceful, 
and vsuccess in them needs tact and push. All this, 
the love of manly games has achieved in the English 
character, and surely it is not unreasonable to expect 
similar results in India; and with those results will 
come a better understanding between the two races, 
whom ignorance and prejudice now keep apart. 

Let me now say a word about the social habits of 
Cambridge students. Both the active and the seden- 
tary find abundant means of recreation here, altliough 
the active element preponderates. Besides those in 
connection with each College there are various clubs 
and associations open to all the members of the 
University, their chief object being to promote ssociai 
intercourse among the Undergraduates. There is a 
reading room and debating club attached to each 
College, where the young Undergraduates display 
their forensic powers. The most important of these 
Clubs is the ^ Union’ which is open to all members of 
the University. The Union consists of a fine block of 
buildings, containing luxurious rooms, well furnished 
with books, newspapers, and periodicals. There is 
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hIso a library connected witL it containing a large 
collection of books selected with the utmost care. 
The weekly debate, which has now a world-wide repu- 
tation is, however, the great attraction of the Union, 
^riiere is a similar Club at Oxford, also called by the 
same name. The debating societies in connection 
with these two clubs have been the nurseiies of many 
great orators, chiefly politicians and lawyers. No 
visitor to Oxford or Cambridge leaves the place with- 
out being present at one of the debates at the Union. 
The sight of hundreds of young Englishmen discus- 
sing freely and boldly social, political, and literary 
topics, once witnessed, w’ill never be forgotten. The 
average Englishman, it is true, is not a brilliant 
speaker; but what strikes a ioieigner most is the 
boldness ^ancl common sense that characTevize his 
utterances. Cambridge young men are certainly 
English to the backbone in that they severel}^ adhere 
to the real and the concrete, though there are not 
wanting among them a few wlio have a keen insight 
into alj<tract truth. The debates, as a mle, are of 
a liigli order At one tune, m the annals of the 
(.Cambridge Union there w’as a singularly brilliant 
galaxy of speakers, when Macaulay, Praed, Biilwer 
Lytton and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn took part in 
tlie debates. Macaulay, it is curious to notice, when 
he first joined the Union, was a stiong ''Foiw . At one 
time the discussion of political subjecis was stri(*tl\ 
prohibited, but at the present time tlie utmost free- 
dom IS permitted in the discussion of politics or any 
otlier subject of contemporary interest The debates 
on political subjects are usually the mostf interesting, 
^rhe Union is a mimic Parliament and its debates ai*e 
<*onducted in a manner strictly modelled after those 
<-)f the House of Commons. Every question which 
agitates the latter causes a corresponding interest and 
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excitement in the youngei’ house. Mi*. Stedman, 
speaking of the Oxford Union debates, says : — 

^^At the Union, though the oratory is sometimes 
mere verbiage, and the argaments sometimes confused, 
the results are very good, considering the age and 
inexperience of the speakers and the fact that proba- 
bly no higher authority is sought for the subject 
matter than the leading article of some daily paper. 
There is certainly no better training in England for 
those who wish to gain fluency and a ]*eady knack of 
speaking, — whether they intend to pass to the Senate, 
the Church, or the Bar.’^ 

Each College has its own debating Club, but the 
audience is comparatively smaller and less critical. 
The freedom ot utterance encouraged by these asso- 
ciations, the stimulus which they afford to intellectual 
adventure, and the lessons of self-correction, self- 
proving, and self-estimate, which they inculcate, do 
not form the least important part of a Cambridgi 
training. 

The mania for forming clubs and associations is 
certainly very strong among our Indian students. 
But unfortunately these so-called ' Clubs^ have only 
a kind of mushroom existence. At first as soon as 
the Club is started a great deal of enthusiasm is dis- 
played, and all the members work harmoniously. 
Gradually petty jealousies creep in and every member 
wishes to have Ins own way. The consequence is 
that, within a short time, the very name of the ^ Cliih^ 
is forgotten, the apathy shewn by the members after- 
wards being as conspicuous as the enthusiasm dis- 
played by tllem at first. But what is more strange is 
that no sooner does one such association sink into 
oblivion than up starts another with a new name, and 
with the old members, but without the rational souls 
among tlmm. This too soon meets with the usual 
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fate, and one notices among tlie members of sucli 
societies, wliich have a pestilent trick of becoming 
extinct and then coming into existence all of a sudden,, 
a deep consciousness of the importance of the sacred 
Number One. The collapse of many a school and 
College Club is due to each member wishing to lead. 
The fact is mere enthusiasm will not suffice. Along 
with enthusiasm the spirit of self-denial must be 
cultivated ; it is only then there will be permanence. 
The individual must be merged in the aggregate, and 
our young men can have no better opportunity of 
cultivating this m ost important quality, without which 
national union is impossible, than during their school 
and College days. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Cost of a three Years’ Course at 
Cambridge. 

The expenses of a student at Cambridge come 
trader two beads : — University expenses and College 
expenses. The University expenses consist of fees 
for the degree and other examinations, and a quar- 
terly payment, which includes payments to the Uni- 
versity Library, and other charges. A student has 
to pay £5 as his Matriculation fee, £2 1 0.s. for the 
Previous Examination, and £7 on admission to tlie 
degree of B. A. These are the usual items that come 
under the head of University fees, and they amount 
to nearly £15. There are also certain fixed College 
fees to be paid on entrance to the College, as well as 
for each term. A snm of £15 is demanded on the 
admission of a student as “caution money this snm 
remains in the hands of the Tutor and is returned to 
the student after his College course is over ; but if 
he wislies to keep his name on the College books the 
caution moTioy remains in the hands of the Tutoix 
We will not therefore count this as an item of e.xpeii- 
diture as it can be reclaimed. In addition to the 
caution money the undergraduate has to pny an 
admission fee which varies in different Colleges. The 
amount is usually about £3, The terminal fee for 
College Tuition is £6, which amounts to £54 for three 
years. There is yet another item which comes under 
the head of College payments, amounting to about 
£12 for three years. The College also, besides the 
University, demands a fee when a student takes his 
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■degTee. This item also varies in different Colleges^ but 
it may be put down approximately at £5 So the 
University and College fees alone may be arranged 
as follows; — 


Matriculation Pee 

5 

0 

Previous Exaini nation Pee 

2 

10 

Degree Fee 

7 

0 

Fee tor College Tuition at £6 a term 

54 

0 

Admission Fee to College 

3 

0 

College payments 

12 

0 

College fee for Degree 

5 

0 

Total 

£88 

10 


The above is a statement of fees paid by what is 
oalled a Pensioner at Oambindge, or a Commoner at 
Oxford. Nearly all the students who enter Cam- 
bridge enrol themselves as Pensioners. There are a 
few Fellow-Commoners ; these have to pay higher 
rates. It is only very rich men that enter as Fellow- 
Commoners. Those vvho enter as Noblemen have to 
pay still higher fees. Both the Fellow-Commoners 
and Noblemen are allowed a few privileges such as 
dining with the fellows : but The Cambridge Guide 
says the classes of Noblemen as a distinct order, 
and of Fellow-Commoners have nearly disappeared.'^ 
Besides Pensioners there are what are called Sizars ; 
these are generally poor scholars who get some assis- 
tance from the College. They pay less than the 
Pensioners in the way of fees, &c. The number of 
Sizars compared with that of the Pensiociers is very 
small. 

Let us now take the College expenses which include 
the charges for lodgings, &c. A student can either 
have rooms in College or be in lodgings outside the 
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College premises, but the advantages o£ li\niig in 
College are many. The undergraduate sees a great 
deal more of his couDpanions if he is in College ; meets 
them oftener; and there are more opportunities, un- 
fettered by trammels of etiquette, for fi*ee social 
intercourse, which is one of the chief advantages of 
life in an English University. It a student is in 
College it costs a little more than if he is in lodgings 
outside ; but whether in College or not he has to 
comply with the same imles as regards his meals, &c. 
The Undergraduates have all, as a rule, to dine 
together in the College Hall ; the other meals they 
have in their own rooms, the College supplying them 
daily with bread, milk and butter and other neces- 
saries. 

The rent of rooms and lodgings varies in different 
Colleges, and also considerably in the same College 
according to the nature of the accommodation. But 
we may fix £25 a year as an approximate amount for 
expenses connected with rent of rooms in College or 
lodgings outside, including attendance. This item 
would therefore amount to £75 for three years. A 
student has also to spend a small sum in furnishing 
his rooms in College. He can do so comfortably 
with £25 ; and when he gives up his rooms he can 
Idealize at least half of what he has laid out. The 
mere cost of living, under which is only included pay- 
ments to the College for Commons^’ supplied, (\'. e, 
bread, butter, milk for breakfast and tea,) the dinner 
charges and grocer’s bills, may be estimated at £40 a 
year. Of course when I speak of a year I mean an 
academic y-ear, which is about 28 weeks. The vaca- 
tion expenses form another item of expenditure and 
I shall allude to them presently. The booksellers’ 
bills may amount to about £30 ; and under the head 
of subscriptions to various clubs, charitable institu- 
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tions, &c , we may reckon £20. The charge for 
private tuition must also be included, as students 
studying for Mathematical Honours cannot possibly 
get on without the aid of private tutors. The charge 
tor private tuition amounts to about £30 a year, or 
even a lutle more than that, if the cliarge for tuition 
during the long vacation is also included. So the 
total ehai‘ge for private tuition for three years may 
roughly be estimated at £100. The second set of 
items stands thus : — 


Rent of rooms and attendance 75 

Furniture (making allowance for half 
the outlay that can be recovered) 12 

Cost of living 120 

Booksellers^ bills 30 

Subscriptions to Clubs, &c. 20 

Private Tuition 100 


Total £357 

As 1 am giving liere the charges incurred by a- 
foreign student at Cambridge, I must not fail to in- 
clude the cost of living during the vacations as well 
as travelling expenses. One who has friends among 
his College companions will, without fail, be invited 
by them to spend his vacations at their homes : but 
even then the amount he will have to spend for 
his board and lodging will have to be set apart for 
meeting travelling expenses. The Indian student 
must make the very best use of his three years^ stay 
in England and see as much of the glorious little 
island as he can. The money spent in going about 
the country and seeing English life and activity in 
its varied aspects will not be spent in vain. The 
student will be out of Cambridge for nearly five 

8 
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months or so each year, and if he gets permission to 
stay in Cambridge, during the long vacation, toi' 
about three months. Allowing £100 for expenses- 
during all the vacations ; £30 for outfit, &c., and £20 
as pocket money ; the extra expenses would amount 
to £150 for three years. 

The whole cost of a three years’ course would, 
therefore, include : — 

s. 

(Ij College and University fees 88 10 

(2) College expenses, including 

cost of living, &c. 357 0 

(3) Extra vacation expenses, &c 150 0 


Total £595 10 

In round figures £600 is the low’est estimate of the 
total cost of a three years’ course at Cainbiidge. I 
say lowest, for unless a student is very econouiical he 
cannot manage with less though I have heard of 
eases in which undergiaduates have managed to do 
with even less. With £250 a year he can of course 
get on very comfortably. If the student secures a 
scholarship in one of the Colleges it 'will be of great 
assistance to him, for in that case he can at least save 
£100, the cost of pidvate tuition for three years. 

The Cambridge Gaiide puts down £140 a year as the 
lowest estimate of expenses incurred by -au under- 
graduate. This does not mclude the charge either 
for private tuition or the vacation expenses ; and if 
these tw^o items are included we may regard £200 a 
year as a fair estimate of the lowest charges. 

Cambridge life is no doubt a very costly one and 
the young man who is a little wanting in self-restraint 
will soon find himself running into debt, unless he is 
rich enough to afford li'ving at a very expensive rate ; 
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but wilful extra va^auce is not a general failing of the 
Cambridge undergraduate. In each College there are a 
number of young men, belonging to what in Cantab 
language is called the ^ fast set/ without any power 
of self-government, and ^^with whom incontinence 
in money amounts to positive disease.’’ Such men 
profit very little from their residence at Cambridge. 
They generally lead a painfully idle existence, spend 
three or four times the amount that they need spend, 
and leave the University to practise their extrava- 
gance elsewhere. Men of this type are looked down 
npou by the more sensible members of their College 
and their thoughtless extravagance is more often the 
subject of ridicule than of praise. Nothing is so 
much respected in Cambridge as the quality of self- 
government. Of course a student can manage with 
less than £200 a year if he prosecutes his studies in 
London or in Edinburgh, whei*e he can live in any 
style he chooses ; but it is hardly necessary for me to 
say that the advantages of a training at either of the 
older Universities are many ; and especially for young 
men from India, who have to stay for two or three 
years in a strange land, it is far better that they should 
be in a place where they wdll have the society of 
young English gentlemen, and be under the supervi- 
sion and guidance of experienced persons than be 
exposed to the dangers and temptations of life in 
London. Through the strenuous efforts of Professor 
Monier Williams an Indian Institute has already been 
founded at Oxford and students going to that Uni- 
versity have every opportunity of enjoying the bene- 
fits of such an Institute. It is hoped that Cambridge 
will also follow the excellent example set by the 
sister University. Something similar to the Indian 
Institute at Oxford, on a small scale, has, however, 
been attempted at Cambridge. The late Mr. Eobert 
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Potts, M. A., the well known Editor of Euclid,” 
founded and endowed a hostel a few years a^o by the 
name of St. PauPs Hostel. The object of its consti- 
tution is to provide a home for natives of India and 
the colonies, and others desirous of studying at the 
University, at the smallest possible cost ; and the pecu- 
liar feature of this institute is that residence is provided 
all the year round for those who have no homes in En- 
gland, and who wish to save the trouble and expense 
of securing suitable lodgings during the vacations. 
Several such institutions should be established in 
London, more especially for students studying for 
the Bar, as the number of students studying Law in 
London is greater than the number studying for any 
other profession. Several philanthropic English gentle- 
men are doing their best to provide a home for Indian 
students in London, and the National Indian Associa- 
tion has already accomplished something in this direc- 
tion.* About residence in London I can only say that 
it is most imprudent to send young Indian lads to live 
in that great metropolis without proper friends to take 
care of them. I have known young men, who have 
been leading the most reckless lives, squandering 
their money, and giving in easily to all the debasing 
temptations of the place, instead of making the best 
use of their opportunities as students. Most of the 
young men, who go over to England for their educa- 
tion, are promising young lads and would distinguish 
themselves, if only they gave their time and attention 
to their hooks. But this they seldom do in London. 
It is a dangerous temptation that one is exposed to in 
the great metropolis, and I have known more than one 
young man, who, at the commencement of his course, 
gave promise of a brilliant University career, but who, 

* Fall particulars of the work of the National Indian Association 
in this direction will be found in the Appendix. 
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after spending thrice the amount that a student need 
spend in England, was obliged to return to India 
content with an ordinary degree. Life in England is 
utterly different from what it is in India and along 
with the highest type of culture and civilization there 
are often found the very worst forms of grossness and 
debasement. From India to England the transition 
is very rapid. There is therefore every likelihood of 
a young man from India completely losing liis balance 
on his being brought face to face with a state of things 
entirely different from what he has ever experienced 
in his own country. Unless he is under the watchful 
care and protection of kind friends in England, his 
sojourn in that country is not likely to prove beneficial ; 
for he will readily acquire tastes and inclinations which 
will disable him altogether from being useful to his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Living at Oxford is a little dearer than at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. A. M. Stedman, in his interesting book 
on Oxford, estimates an undergraduate’s expenses at 
Oxford at £220 a year. But this amount appears to 
me to be a little above what is necessary, for it 
includes items of expenditure, such as the wine bill 
(£15) &c., which can easily be dispensed with. If we 
add £100, which we included under vacation expenses, 
it is probable that an Indian student at Oxford will 
be able to live comfortably on an allowance of £800 
for three years. 

According to recent regulations of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, an Indian student who has 
been studying at a recognized college afl&liated to any 
of the Indian Universities and has passed some of the 
University Examinations can appear for the Degree 
Examinations at Oxford or Carabindge after a two 
years’ residence, provided the Indian University has 
afi&liated itself to Oxford or Cambridge. This Madras 
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Religious Life at Cambridge. 

People in India have wrong notions of the true 
attitude of the English at home towards Christianity 
and religion in general. They unfortunately look to 
the Bnghsh in India to find a cine to the religious 
opinions of the English people at home ; and if I 
mistake not, it is the opinion of many an educated 
Hindu that no sensible intelligent Englishman, who 
is not a missionary, believes in Christianity. The 
hasty conclusions which natives of India form from 
observingthe unchristian lives of a few Anglo-Indians, 
cannot be extended to Englishmen in general. An 
Englishman is instinctively religions and naturally 
influenced by the sentiment of the far beyond. I 
liave lived for more than four years in England, among 
Englishmen of all shades of opinion, and have had 
the privilege of travelling throughout the length and 
•breadth of the country; and from all that I have 
■seen in English homes, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the English, as a nation, are certainly religious, 
and more than this, that Christianity, as a religion, 
has a most effective hold on them, directing their 
actions and inspiring their lives. Our Hindu friends 
seem to be more familiar with the vulgar secularism 
of Bradlaugh than with any other phase of religious 
thought in England. But they must remember that 
the so-called atheism of Bradlaugh is thoroughly un- 
scientific, and can by no means be said to represent 
the views of the middle and upper classes, or that of 
the scientific men in England; whilst it is probable 
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That the latter are quite iguorant of the writiugs of 
Eradlaugh and his school. 

A foreigner, staying for a few years in Cambridge, 
1ms very good opportunities of knowing something of 
the higher influences at work among tlie people of 
England. Here he meets young men from all grades 
of society, each fresh from his home, with beliefs and 
opinions peculiar to tlie circle in which he has moved , 
and one mingling with them and watching their lives 
closely is able to form an opinion of the state of 
religion and morality among these young Englisliinen, 
who constitute the pick of their generation. It is a 
turning point in the life of a. student when he, for the 
first time, comes under the new influences peculiar to 
Cambridge. That great University, before sending 
him out into the world, stamps him witli its owr 
particular mark, and he, for ever afterwards, moulds 
his life in accordance with the ideas and principles of 
his Alma Mater, We must look upon the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge as having a spiritual powi^r 
ill the kingdom, in order to realize the subtle inflneiicc‘> 
at work, insensibly moulding the young men, who, 
in their after lives, play the most important part in 
every sphere of English activity. It is from these 
Universities that Great Britain is supplied with liei 
scientists and politicians, her philosoijhers and tlie(‘- 
logians. Oxford and Cambridge are not mere casual 
gatherings of students and professors, ‘^Ihey an 
bodies rich with the inheritance of a life of centuries/' 
and have helped to modify very considerably the 
coui’se of English History. The Universities, I may 
add, are pfe-eminently Christian Universities. Let 
me not be misunderstood. They by no means force 
Christian doctrines upon their members or in any 
way interfere with their personal liberties. Special 
dogmatic tests, which were once imposed upon stii> 
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dents entering the English Universities, hnve been 
abolished, and any on enow, Non-confoi'inistor Church- 
man, Hindu or Muhammadan, can share the life of 
the University, without fVar of having his personal 
convictions in the least interfered with. Still, in 
one sense, they are Clnistian Universities. The Act, 
which not long ago abolished religions tests, distinctly 
recognises and ratifies all that is essential to the 
true religious character of the Universities. Eegulai* 
religious services form a necessary part of the cor- 
porate life of all existing Colleges. Of course, a 
student, who is not a Churchman or a Christian, is, 
with the permission of the College authorities, at 
liberty to absent himself from religious services. A 
certain proportion of the Fellows of each College are 
ordained clergymen ; and the Universities appoint 
special profe^^sora and teachers to tram up men for 
the ministry. From all this, it will be easily seen 
that life in Oxford and Cambridge has a certain I'eh- 
gioiis tone about it. I am not mistaken, therefore, 
in sajiiig that each of these Universities is looked 
npon by the nation as a motber-city of sacred and 
secular knowledge/^ an Almu Mater in every sense of 
the expression. 

It was on a Saturday evening that I, for the first 
time, S(»t foot in Cambridge : and what formed my 
fiist impressions of the place* veie its Sunday associ- 
ations, w^hich gave me a good idea of the sacred 
relations of the University. Tory earl\ in the morning 
one hears the tinkling of the College bells, long before 
those of the parish churches begin their monotonous 
melody. One sees on all sides young men hurrying 
through cloisters and quadrangles, with their long 
white robes, to take their places in the College 
Chapels. The doors of the sacred edifices are soon 
closed, and there is silence, a solemn silence for a few 
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HiiDuteSj which is hei>>*htene(l by the sacred associa- 
tions of the place. Then the organ pours forth its 
heart- thrilling strains^ and from every direction is 
heard floating the sound of hymns and anthDms. 
What a sight meets one on entering any of these 
Chapels ! — the scholars and the Fellows seated in 
•separate rows, a mass of white from one end of the 
Chapel to the other : — 

“ The liigli embowt^reO roof, 

With antique pillars massive proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Crt sting a dim religious light/* 

Then the full-voiced choii'” joining* the pealing 
organ above — all these, as Milton would have it. 

Dissolve me into ec.stacies 
And bring all heaven before my eyes/* 

The University Sermon is preached on Sunday 
afternoons in St. Mary^s Church, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, to which all the undergraduates are 
admitted. The preachers are generally eminent clergy- 
men ohospii by the University. If an eloquent or a 
learned person is given out as the University preacher 
on any particular Sunday, the undergraduates^ gallery 
will be thronged, and the body of the Church filled 
by the Dons of the several Colleges. The most 
popular of these preachers are Archdeacon Parrai*, 
Bishop Westcott, Dean Vaughan, Bishop Boyd Car- 
pentei*. It is a treat, indeed, to listen lo a great 
preacher speaking concerning highfr things. These 
eminent men do not come there with a view to pro- 
claim to others what their theories on religion may 
be ; they c5me there to tell their own experiences of 
a truly religious life and what their own mature 
thoughts may be on things concerning man here and 
hereafter. Nor are they a set of narrow-minded theo- 
logians blind to all the revelations of science. These 
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men, who are bold enough to preach Christianity 
before a learned and critical audience, such as is to 
be found in the University, are themselves sometimes 
the greatest authorities on every branch of secular 
study. Cambridge may well, to this very day, be 
proud of such men, who with their mighty intellects, 
uphold the cause of religion and that of Christianity. 
In a sermon preached at Trinity College Chapel, 
Professor Westcott, alluding to the famous men that 
the College has had the honour of producing, says : 

The monuments by which we are surrounded shew 
that we claim as our own the philosophers who laid 
the foundations of modern science and marked them 
with the cross.^’ The reader will know that Bacon, 
Ray, and Newton are meant, to whom the modern 
scientific world owes so much. 

We hear now-a-days much about the scepticism 
among Indian students, wrongly supposed to be the 
general effect of Western secular education. This is 
not at all surprising, considering the want of depth 
and thoroughness in the system of education adopted 
in the Indian Universities. A graduate in Arts of the 
Madras Univei’sity, if I mistake not, thinks it beneath 
his dignity to have any defnite vieu:.^ on religion. I, 
for one, cannot help regarding the higher education 
given in India as very imperfect and far from being 
thorough and complete. Is it any wonder then that 
the meagre knowledge of Western science and phi- 
losophy, which the students in our colleges acquire, 
helps to upset their minds and to turn their heads and 
weaken their faith a little? little learning is a 
dangerous thing.” 

So much then for Western science and philosophy in 
India ; but let us see what effects a true and thorough 
system of education has upon young men who think 
honestly for themselves without being prejudiced in 
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favour of any one particular school of thought. I 
have taken particular pains to ascertain whether the 
Cambridge system of education does in any way tend 
to foster scepticism. Here is a statement made by 
Bishop Westcott, when he was Eegius Professor of 
Divinity, which, I think, exactly represents the actual 
state of things at Cambridge He says : — I do not 
wish to deny that there is much restlessness and im- 
patience in speculation ; that there is some thoughtful 
and some supeificial scepticism in Cambridge; but 
these tendencies are not the special product of the 
Universities, though they first reveal themselves there. 
They belong to a peculiar crisis inhuman progress, to 
a peculiar phase of society, to a peculiar stage in in- 
dividual development/^ Then he adds that there 
is nothing in the constitution of University society, 
nothing in the freedom and width of University studies, 
as they are now organized, vhich is necessarily an- 
tagonistic to the healthy development of religions life.” 

The very thoroughness of the system of educa.tion 
adopted in Cambridge prevents any shallow reasoning 
on the part of the young men trained there. The Uni- 
versity recommends no school of thought, no system of 
philosophy to the young undergraduates ; it prescribes 
no text-books. A student of philosophy, for instance, 
must be as familiar with Aristotle and Plato, and with 
every other European philosopher, ancient and modern, 
as with Herbert Spencer or Mill; he must have studied 
philosophy for at least three years without giving his 
attention to any other branch of study. He is not 
required to bring a little of mathematics, a little of 
English, and a little of two or three other subjects for 
his Degree examination ; he must know one subject, 
whatever it may be, thoroughly. He is left to collect, 
reason out, and form for himself, a system of belief, 
without being led by other thinkers. But a Cam*- 
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bridge student has something more than the books he 
reads to influence him in his beliefs ; he is daily 
brought into contact with men of all shades of opinion 
who think earnestly in different ways. He finds it 
therefore impossible to have any narrow views or to 
form a creed of Ins own, applicable only to a few ; he 
has larger sympathies and hence more liberal views on 
religion. 

It WHS my peculiar privilege to know many Christian 
young men whose friendship and counsel were a source 
of great comfort to me during my four years^ stay in 
Cambridge — men holding various opinions and not be- 
longing to any one particular theological school — evan- 
gelicals after the style of Simeon, followers of Profes- 
sor Maurice, and Broad Churchmen of the Farrar 
school — men differing in many things, but all one in 
being sincere Christians in practice. These men were 
not wanting in that higher intellectual training which 
gives weight to their beliefs ,* nor did they deem that 
religion was something which could be dispensed with 
in every-day life. Very seldom did they make any 
parade of their religion ; but where it was needed it 
was never wanting. Their pure lives and sound princi- 
ples never gave them a license to be uncharitable and 
censorious. The influence for good, which they un- 
consciously exerted on those with whom they came in 
contact, can by no means be slightly estimated. For 
it IS out of*this set of University men that the English 
Church is supplied with her eaimest hard-working 
curates and vicars. The Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are the great sources whence the National 
Church derives its teachers. 

I fear I cannot speak in such praiseworthy terms of 
a small section of undergraduates, who look upon the 
ministry merely as a means of support, and seek to 
enter the Church from selfish motives, just as they 
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would take up auy other profession^ without thought 
or preparation^ and without any feeling of responsi- 
bility. I have known such men in Cambridge and 
always felt that they only brought disgrace on the 
Church. Fancy men, who talk in the moat flippant 
manner of divine truths, being called upon to minister 
to the spiritual wants of large congi'egations. These 
belong to what is known as the fast set’’ in Cam- 
bridge, who, after managing to obtain ordinary de- 
grees, enter the Church as a matter of course. It is 
difficult to say to what extent any real change comes 
over them, after they Lave once taken upon themselves 
the responsible duties of their sacred office, but, judg- 
ing from their lives, one would think that they should 
be the very last persons to aspire to such a vocation. 
It IS a pity that every undergraduate wlio gets a title 
to a curacy and passes the bishop’s examination should 
be thought fit to receive holy orders, though very 
little may be known of his beliefs and moral conduct. 
The Tutors and Masters who give them testimonials 
of good conduct are not, after all, so well acquainted 
with their inner life as their fellow students. In a 
theological college, however, the case is different ; the 
young men there are under the constant care of their 
superiors, their every-day life is closely watched, and 
a training is given them with the sole object of fitting" 
them for the I’esponsible duties of the Church. There 
are scores of young persons in Cambridge who have 
taken orders for the sole purpose of becoming eligible 
for College Fellowships. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the changes that have been lately introduced by 
the University Commission have led to a better state 
of things. 

Nor is the theological training given in Cambridge 
of that practical kind which would be of use to men 
in their clerical life. A person may take a really good 
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degree in the Theological Tripos and yet be unable to 
preach, a good practical sermon, such as a learned 
London audience or a simple rural congregation might 
listen to with equal pleasui‘e, and from which they 
miglit carry home with them some truths fitted to 
guide them in their every-day life. Eeligion is after 
all a thing of the heart, and a sermon to be efficacious 
must flow from a heart that is itself deeply sensible 
of the over-ruling Providence under which we live. 
1 quote the words of Dr. Westcott once more, for his 
ivords ought to carry much iveight. He says : — “ Our 
present method of training' candidates for Holy Orders, 
if it can be called a method, is hasty and partial ; it 
has very little fitness for inspiring men with the desire 
to pursue the inquiries on which they have entered ; 
it offers no scope for testing the teaching power of the 
student himself ,* it gives no place for adequate pro- 
bation, no opportunity tor seasonable withdrawal from 
uncongenial work. It is dispersive, perfunctory, un- 
sympathetic, unsuggestive, unpractical.’^ The Univer- 
sities by themselves, therefore, are not sufficient to 
ensure the right training of the clergy ; they must be 
supplemented by theological colleges. This is what 
Cambridge is doing at present. Within the last few 
years a theological college has been established, known 
as the Ridley Hall, where students are specially trained 
for the Ministry. This college, I believe, is increasing 
in popularity with the evangelical section of the 
Church of England. So long as young men in the 
Universities are not compelled to go through a train- 
ing in a theological college, they will naturally prefer 
the easier mode of taking Holy Oi'ders, which is by 
passing the bishop’s examinations after their college 
course is over, and getting a few testimonials of moral 
conduct, &c. But let there be no misconception. 
What is contended for is, not that all University men 
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are unlit to take Orders, unless they receive a special 
iraining in a theological college^ but that every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent a small section ot* 
men from entering the Church who take to it just as 
they would to any other profession, without feeling a 
special call to such a sacred oflSce. 

In this connection let me say a word about the mo- 
rality of Cambridge. In a place like Cambridge, 
where about two thousand young men are congregated, 
a large number of whom come there merely for the 
sake of enjoying life without any intention of giving 
their attention seriously to study, we must expect a 
certain amount of doubtful morality. In a previous 
chapter, I have written of the temptations which a 
young man i.s exposed to in London. In a place like 
Cambridge there are also temptations, though not to 
the same extent as in London. Every College has its 
‘^et of ^ fast men,' who plunge into extravagance for 
mere selfish gi’atification, abuse the good gifts of 
fortune and often give indulgence to their vices. 
The fast man is not however so very despicable as 
the other class ^vho may be appropriately termed 
brutal men." These men are the bane of Cambi'idge 
society. They gloi'y in their shame," in the reputa- 
tion for loose and licentious habits. Their highest 
ambition is to be known as ^^sad dogs" or rakes. 
Speaking of this class of men who are to be found at 
Oxford as well, Mr. Stedman says : — Virtue is to 
them a folly, and delicacy of mind and manner only 
the offspring of priggishness or conceit. Nothing 
is too sacred for their tongues to defile, the best 
feelings of nature, love of home, reverence for truth, 
or a belief in the honour of women, are sentiments 
to be met only by scorn and derision. Their conver- 
sation is chiefly occupied by topics of betting, racing, 
the stage, and other kindred subjects, and is highly 
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flavoured with every species of harbai'ous oath. Foul 
language rises to their lips naturally and with no 
effort. They are never conscious of a manly thought, 
a pure wish, or a high aspiration. And so they pass 
on objects of scornful disgust to all right-minded men, 
a burden and sorrow to their triends and despised 
even by those who fawn upon them for their own 
mean ends/’ 

Fortunately the number ot such men is very limited 
at the Universities and they have hardly any influence 
with the students. Their character, it must also be 
remembered, is not the result of Oxford or Cambridge 
influence, but of the vicious surroundings of their 
homes. A man is pretty much the resultant of his 
environments. 

Anything which I might write about religious influ- 
ence at Cambridge would be very incomplete should 
I fail to say something about those great men who 
have adorned that seat of learning by their piety and 
holiness ; men who, whilst distinguishing themselves 
in every walk of human activity, were at the same 
time not wanting in that sacred scholarship and per- 
sonal holiness which are the crowning results of a true 
intellectual training. Each College has its own list of 
worthies ; but I can allude only to a few conspicuous 
names. Entering Trinity College Chapel, the objects 
which first strike the eye of the visitor are the statues 
of those famous men whom that College has educated. 
Trinity College has, it is said, furnished England with 
three of its greatest men. Newton, the prince of 
mathematics, Bacon, the prince of philosophers, and 
Barrow, one of the princes of theology. I remember 
well, for the first time, gazing at the calm majestic 
statue of Newton and recalling those well known words 
of his : — I do not know what I may appear to the 
world, but to myself I seem only like a boy playing on 

9 
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the sea-shore and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi- 
nary^ whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undis- 
covered before me.^^ As for Bacon, who, spurning the 
authority of past ages, was never weary of insisting 
that the antiquity of time is the childhood of the 
world,^^ who, with a courage bordering on audacity, 
refused to take anything upon trust but insisted on 
proving all things’^ — revolutionist and iconoclast as 
he was in science and philosophy, yet, to quote the 
words of Macaulay : — He was, we are convinced, a 
sincere believer m the Divine authority of the Christian 
revelation. Nothing can be found in his writings, or 
in any other writings, moi*e eloquent and pathetic than 
some passages which were apparently written under 
the influence of strong devotional feelings. He loved 
to dwell upon the power of the Christian religion to 
effect much that the ancient philosophers could only 
promise. He loved to consider that religion as the 
bond of charity, the curb of evil passions, the consola- 
tion of the wretched, the support of the timid, the hope 
of the dying.^’ 

If there is anything which I have been struck with 
at Cambridge it is the large number of men of learn- 
ing who combine the highest culture with the deepest 
faith in Christianity — ^men who look upon personal 
holiness and a life in accordance with the dictates of 
the Divine religion of Christ as the crowning result of 
a true intellectual training. 

The poet Bums in one of his letters says: Religion 
has ever been to me not only my chief dependence but 
my dearest enjoyment. A mathematician without reli- 
gion is a probable character, an irreligious poet is a 
monster It is however significant that some of the 
greatest mathematicians of Cambridge have been the 
staunchest upholders of the Christian faith. Newton^s 
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belief in Christianitj was one of tlie conspicuous fea- 
tures of liis character. One of the greatest mathema- 
ticians Cambridge has produced was Clerk Maxwell. 
He wa-^ also a firm believer in Christianity. The pre- 
sent Lucasian Professor of Mixed Mathematics at 
Cambridge is Sir George Gabriel Stokes, who was for 
sometime the President of the Royal Society. He 
occupies the same place at Cambridge, which was once 
held by the illustrious Newton. His mathematical re- 
putation IS world-wide and yet no one has put forth 
tlie divine claims of Christianity more strongly than 
he. Tliis is what Sir George Stokes wrote, not long ago, 
for the special benefit of Indian readers regarding the 
claims of Christianity : — 

My attention has been called to a statement made 
in some of the Indian papers to the effect that Chris- 
tianity has lost its hold on the western nations ; that 
it is now believed in chiefly by the ignorant and un- 
educated ; and that scientific men almost universally 
reject it. 

My own position and my tastes have naturally 
brought me into contact with a large number of 
scientific men, with many of whom I am intimately 
acquainted ; and I can say from my own knowledge 
that the above statement is far indeed from being true. 
A certain amount of reticence on such subjects is 
usual, and I am disposed to think desirable, in general 
conversafion, when people are not intimately acquaint- 
ed with one another, unless in cases where they have 
met for some expressly religious object. But one can 
hardly be well acquainted with other people without 
getting to know something of their religions convic- 
tions. I feel reluctant to speak of the living, able 
though I am to do so, but I know that men like 
Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Kitchen Taylor, Parker and 
others were sincere believers in the Christian faith. 
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The last held the roodern view of evolution in what 
some might think an extreme form^ and regarded it 
as God^s mode of working ; hut from expressions 
which have fallen from him in conversation and corres- 
pondence I feel sure that he did not reject the suf)er' 
natural. I am aware that there are some scientific 
men who admire Christian morality^ but reject the 
supernatural elements in the Christian religion. T(> 
me the supernatural element appears to be essential, 
and I know of many scientific men who think the 
same. 

Our religion deals with many matters of which at 
present we have only a very imperfect comprehension. 
The desire of knowledge which is natural to the 
human mind, and the vast importance of the subject, 
often lead believers in the Christian faith to attempt 
to frame systems of belief which really go beyond 
what is fairly to be established by right reason com- 
bined with what as Christians we believe to have been 
distinctly revealed ; and sometimes such men go so 
far as to ostracise those who do not agree with their 
systems, humanly devised to some extent though they 
be, and, in so far as they are such, liable to human 
erx'or. 

An outsider, whose own religion is altogether 
different from the Christian, is not in a position to- 
form a good judgment what portions of what he may 
hear from a Christian teacher are essentiaf parts of 
the Christian faith, and what are of the nature of 
speculations which possibly may be erroneous. It may 
be, that he lays hold of some human error, which he 
mistakenly Supposes to be a necessary part of the 
Christian faith, and in rejecting it thinks that he has 
disproved the Christian faith. The Christian religion 
should be judged of as a whole, by its broad outlines 
rather than by some details respecting which Chris- 
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tians are not all a.^reed. It involves an admission of 
the supernatural, including some supernatural events 
which are of such a nature as to admit of historical 
attestation. But the historical evidence, weighty as 
it is, as regards the most important facts, is not to be 
separated from the religious system of which these 
facts form a part, and which is of such a nature that 
it speaks to the heart and conscience, and renders it 
credible that there might have been such a deviation 
from the ordinary course of nature as must have 
occurred if these asserted facts really took place. 

Cambridge, G, G. STOKES. 

Is/. Sejptemher, 1890. J 

If it be true that the truest reflection of the religious 
thought of a people at any time is to be found in their 
poetry, then we have unmistakeable evidence of that 
undei’-current of religion which inspires the actions and 
lives of Englishmen in general, a feeling which has 
culminated in the writings of the greatest poet of the 
present age, and one of the greatest English poets of 
all time — Tennyson. A word or two must also be said 
about those other poets whom Cambridge has the dis- 
tinguished honour of calling its own. Visitors to Cam- 
bridge, even to this very day, are shown in Christas 
College garden the mulberry tree planted by Milton. 
This College, within whose walls Darwin and Paley 
were students, has been peculiarly fortunate in the great 
men whom it has turned out. Milton was for about 
seven years in Christ’s College, and his Ode on ^ The 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity’ was one of his Cambridge 
poems, “ the most beautiful in the lamguage,” as 
Hallam would have it. Need anything be said in 
praise of John Milton, ^^the poet, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the gloi'y of English literature, the cham- 
pion and martyr of English liberty ?” Every one of his 
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sublime works is inspired with, an intensity of religious' 
feeling which has giyen his thoughts the miraculous- 
efficacy to invigorate and to heal. He had a sacred 
mission to fulfil in this world and he has performed it 
in a way that no other great man could have done : — 

What in me is dark 

liJurnine, what is low raise and support ; 

That to tlio height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of Qod to 

He was one of those illustrious men^ whom he 
himself has admirably pourtrayed in the Tractate on 
Education , — Bnflamed with the study of learning and 
the admiration of virtue, stirred up with high hopes 
of living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear 
to God, and famous to all ages.^^ In intellectual 
activity the superiority has always been on the side 
of Cambridge. Oxford has produced a very large 
number of politicians no doubt ; but Cambridge has 
the unique distinction of having turned out scientists, 
philosophers, and poets. Byron, Dryden, Wordsworth,, 
Coleridge, and other great poets have all come from 
Cambridge, and the late poet laureate, Tennyson, 
was Chancellor’s English Medallist of the University. 

He too,” writes Henry Morley, has worn his laurel 
as a blameless king among poets of the reign of* 
Victoria.” In his In Memoriam, that sustained song 
of immortality, he shows the way from death to life. 
It is more than a song, this noble elegy written in 
memory of a college friend. It has a full philosophical 
significance. Every question of science and philosophy 
has been tou^jhed upon, and over each the poet seems 
to have cast a poetical halo. The honest doubter, 
perplexed with the conflicting thoughts of life, not 
knowing what to believe or how to act, cannot do- 
better than read Tennyson’s In Memoriani. What 
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indeed could be more important in this age of ours 
tban to distinguish between knowledge and wisdom ? 
The former^ earthlv of the mind/’ the latter, hea- 
venly of the soul.” The former, proud and forward, 
the latter mild and humble. The former, conditional 
and apt to be warped by the promptings of passion, 
the latter pointing out the way to absolute certainty 
and truth, and rising superior to desire. The former 
denoting the mere possession of truths which are re- 
lative, the latter guiding us to the fountain of all truth, 
which is God. 

Knowledge, therefore, is the second, not the first : — 

“ A higher hand must raake her ralld 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side bj side 
With wisdom, like the younger child.” 
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Laege numbers of Indian students go every year to 
England with the intention of competing for the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. So little 
however is known regarding the nature of the exami- 
nation, that Indian parents are generally unwilling to 
send their sons to England for the purpose of under- 
going a test which has the reputation of being ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

In the first place, the examination is competitive, 
and the candidates who secure the highest aggregate 
number of marks are selected. As no subjects are 
obligatory, the Indian student who desires to compete 
for this examination, need not wrestle with the G-reek 
or Latin tenses, which are his most formidable oppon- 
ents in other examinations in England. 

The subjects for examination, and the maximum 
number of marks obtainable in them are given in the 
regulations which are printed below. 

100 marks are generally deducted from those ob- 
tained by a candidate in every subject except English 
Composition and Mathematics ; only the marks in 
excess of the minimum being placed to his credit. 

The lowest successful candidate usually secures 
about 1,550 marks. 

Indian candidates generally stand or fall by Mathe- 
matics. A really good Mathematician will have little 
difficulty in securing three-fourths of the maxinmm. A 
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few years ago a candidate obtained fall marks in 
Matbematics ; bat the feat has not been repeated. 

To candidates from India intending to appear in 
Latin or Greek, we would give Panch’s advice to those 
about to get married — Don^t.’^ The standard is ex- 
tremely high. Pour or five passages are taken oat of 
the works of authors like Vergil, Tacitus, Plautus, 
Aristotle, and Homer ; which the candidate is expect- 
ed to translate into English. Unlike the examinations 
of the Indian Universities, there are no books assigned, 
from which the passages are taken. A second paper 
is set, containing two passages from standard English 
writers to be translated into Latin or Greek prose or 
verse as the case may be. Thus the candidate who 
makes a respectable score in classics, must be a good 
classical scholar. Sanskrit and Arabic do not pre- 
sent any very great diflSculty to an Indian student who 
has studied them in India. It is very diflScult how- 
ever, to obtain efficient instruction in them in England. 

After a candiate has been selected at the Open 
Competitive Examination, he has to undergo a ti'ain- 
ing chiefly in Law and the Indian Vernaculars for 
one year. Three examinations ai’e held in these sub- 
jects at intervals of about 8 months, and a grant of 
£300 is made in instalments of £75, £75, and £150 
respectively, to selected candidates who acquit them- 
selves at these examinations to the satisfaction of the 
Civil Service Commissioners.* These examinations are 
very easy, and no candidate who has not neglected 
his studies need be afraid of them. The period of 
probation is we hear to be reduced to one year without 
any allowance. 

We are often asked what is the best educational 
institution for a student desiring to appear for the 


* Ml*. Diitt refers to the old re«?ulations, the new ropfulatioiis aris 
“^iven on p. 144. 
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Indian Civil Service. The answer that we are con- 
strained to make is extremely demoralizing, but a. 
strict regard for truth leaves us no other choice. A 
candidate whose sole ambition is to pass the Indian 
Civil Service had better go to a ^ crammer/ but it 
inust be remembered that failure is not such a serious 
misfortune to a student at one of the Universities, as 
it is to one at a ^cramming’ institution. The former 
can turn his attention, after failure, from the Indian 
Civil Service to his particular literary fancy, and 
obtain Honours in it. After the maximum limit of 
age has been raised, this argument will apply with 
even greater force than now. 

If our reader intends joining a Public School, we 
take this opportunity of informing him that candidates 
from Clifton hav^e repeatedly headed the list. 

But the most Spaying’ subjects are French, German 
and Italian. The candidate is expected to translate 
passages from an ordinary English author into the 
language he takes up, correctly and idiomatically. 
An essay has also to be written iu French, German 
or Italian as the case may be, on one of several pre- 
scribed subjects. But though the standard is high, a 
candidate with an aptitude for learning languages 
will not have much difficulty in securing 450 or 500 
marks in these languages with two or three years’ 
hard work. It is next to impossible however to learn 
these lan*guages in India, and even in England the 
gift of tongues is by no means common. 

Regarding English Composition there is little to be 
said. All the candidates appear for this subject, and 
obtain marks varying from 50 to 250. It must be 
remembered, however, that a good knowledge of 
English is a aine qiul non of success. For this rea- 
son English Literature and English History may be 
studied with advantage, though the marks assigned 
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to ttem are very inadequate. Logic and Political 
Economy are a suave and a delusion. The tempta- 
tion to take them up^ though very strong to an Indian 
who IS naturally fond of abstruse mental science, 
must be resisted. 

A candidate may not appear m more than two 
branches of Natural Science. Those that have not 
studied Chemistry in India, had better avoid science 
altogether. 

Thus, tlie Indian candidate is advised to learn as 
much Mathematics, English Literature and Sanskrit 
or Arabic as he can in India, and to take up French, 
German and perhaps Italian, on his arrival in England. 
If he has any time to spare fx'om his other studies, he 
may also study English History with advantage. 

The minimum limit of age for appearing for the 
Indian Civil Service Competitive Examination was 17, 
the maximum limit being 19. But from the year 1892 
the maximum has been raised to 26. 


[I write to add a few words to what Mr. Dutt has 
written regarding the Civil Service Examination. The 
new scheme, winch came into foi’ce in 1892, has been 
so arranged as to avoid all disturbance of the gene- 
ral course of University studies, and to render it 
possible for those who have graduated with hon- 
ours at the universities, to attend the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service, with good prospects of suc- 
cess.'’^ This being so there cannot be any doubt of 
the fact that a training at Oxford or Cambridge will 
be of the greatest value to the Indian Civil Service 
candidate. Of the thirty-two successful candidates in 
1892 eighteen were members of the University of 
Oxford and seven of Cambridge. The reason why a 
larger number of Oxford than Cambridge men have 
succeeded is because the subjects of the Oxford Pinal 
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Classical Scliool comprise as many as seven of the Indian 
Civil Service subjects : Latin^ Greek, Roman History, 
Greek History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Moral 
Philosophy, English Composition. It is no doubt true 
that the Indian student is heavily handicapped by his 
ignorance of the European classical languages, but, 
as Mr. Dutt remarks, he should fall back on Mathe- 
matics, the Physical sciences are also likely to pay 
and an Indian student wishing to receive the best 
instruction in these subjects cannot do better than go 
to Cambridge. I would therefore strongly advise a 
candidate wishing to appear for the Indian Civil 
Service Examination to join either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Even in case he does not succeed at the 
Competitive Examination he will have an Oxford or 
CarnlDridge degree to fall back upon, which will be of 
great service to him. — S. S.] 



The following papers relating to the Civil Service Exami- 
nation issued bv the Commissioners give full particulars 
as to the scheme of examination, the subjects, <&c:- 

Regulations for the Open Competition of 

N. B, — The Regulatioiifi are iiaUe to he altered in future 


1 On fclie 1st August , and following days, an ExainiTmtion 
open to all qualified persons, will be held in London (a). Not fewer 
than persons will be selected, if so many shall be found dnh 
qualified 

2. No pei'son will be deeuied qualified who shall not sati>fy the 
Civil Service Commissioners — 

ti) That he is a natural-bom subject of Her Mjij'csty. 

{i\) That his age will be above twentv-one ^ ears and undei 
twenty-blu’ee years, on the lab April, 189 

[N. B. — hi the ca>-e of Nntivea of India it will he necef>'<nrv foi 
t( Candidate to obtain ac&itif cate (>f age and nationality uigned, should 
he be a resident in British India, by the Secretary to Government of 
the province, or the Commissioner of the Division within which his 
familif resides, or should he reside m a Native State, hy the highest 
Political Officer accredited to the State in which his family mid®.*?.] 

(hi ) That be has no disease, constitutional affection, or bodil\ 
infirmity unfitting him, or likely ro unfit him, for the Civil Service 
of India. 

(iv) That he is of good moral character 

3 Should the evidence upon the abo\e points be prmu; ft cie 
satisfactory to the Civil Service Commissioners, the Candidate, on 
payment of the prescribed fee (h), will be admitted to the Examina- 
tion. The Commissioners may however in their discretion at tin\ 
time prior to the grant of the Certificate of Qualification hereinaffcei 
referred to, institute such further inquiries as they tnay deem 


(a) An order for admission to the Examination w'ill be sent tfj 
each Candidate on the 18th July, 1893. 

(1) The fee (£5) will be pavable by means of a special stamp 
according to instructions which will be communicated to Candi- 
dates. 
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neoessai'y ; and if the lesult of such inquiiit-a, in the case of any 
Candidate, should be unsatisfactory to them in any of the above 
respects, he "will be ineligible for admission to the Civil Service of 
India, and if already selected, will be removed from the position of 
a Probationer. 


4. The Open Competitive Examination will take place ouly in 
the following branches of knowledge . — 


IMarka. 


English Composition 
Sanskrit Language and Literatuie 
Arabic Languatre and Literatuie 
Greek Language and Liter.itnre 
Latin Language and Litei'atuie 
Ensrlish Language and Literature (including special 
period named bj the Commissioners) (cl 
French Language and Literature 
German Language and Literature 
Mathematics (pure and applied) 

Advanced Mathematical subjects (pure and applied). 
Natural Science, i e., any number not exceeding tht^ee 
of til© follovvirig sub 30 cts ; — 

Elemental y Chemistry and Elementary 


Phvsics * 600') 

(N.B. This subiect mav not be taken 
up by those who offer either Higher 
Chemistry or Higher Physics ) 

Higher Chemistry 600 

Higher Physics 600 [" 

Geology 600 

Botany 600 

Zoology 600 

Animal Physiology 600^ 


Greek History (Ancient, mcluding Constitution) 
Boman History (Ancient, including Constitution) 
English History 

General Modern History (period to be selected 
Candidates from lisc in the syllabus issued by the 
Commissioners, one period at least to include 
Indian History) (d) 

Logic and Mental Philosophy (Ancient and Modern). 
Moral Philosophy (Ancient and Modern) 

Political Economy and Economic History 


500 

500 

500 

750 

750 

500 

600 

500 

900 

900 


1,800 


400 

400 

500 


600 

400 

400 

500 


(c) In the syllabus referred to in Note (c) 

(d) See Note (/). 

10 
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Marks. 

Political Science (including Analytical Jurispru- 
dence, the Early History of InstitntioriM, and 
Theory of Legislation) . .. .. 500 

Homan Law ... . . .. 500 

English Law, viz . — Law of Contract — Criminal 
Law. — Law of Evidence and Law of the Constitu- 
tion . . . 500 

Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of 
knowledge (c). No subjects are obligatory. 

6. The meiit of the persons examined will be estimated by 
marks; and the nnmber set opposite to each branch in the preced- 
ing regnlation denotes the greatest number of marks that: can be 
obtained in lespect of it. 

6. The marks assigned to Candidates in each branch will be 
subject to such deduction as the Civil Service Commissioners may 
deem necessary (/) in order to secure that ‘‘a Candidate be allowed 
no credit ar^ all for taking up a subject in which he is a mere 
smatterer ’* 

7. The Examination will be conducted on paper and vivd voce, as 
may be deemed necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each Candidate, in respect of each of 
the subjects in which he shall have been examined, will be added 
up, and the names of the several Candidates who shall have obtain- 
ed, after the deduction above-mentioned, a greater aggregwte num- 
ber of marks than any of the remaining Candidates, will be set 
forth in order of merit, and such Candidates shall be deemed to be 
selected Candidates for the Civil Service of India, provided they 
appear to be in other respects duly qualified Should any of the 
selected Candidates become disqualified, the Secretary of State for 
India wdll determine whether the vacancy thus created shall be 
filled up or not. In the former case, the Candidate next in order of 
merit, and in other respects duly qualified, shall be deemed to be a 
selected Candidate. A Candidate entitled to be deemed a selected 
Candidate, but declinmg to accept the nomination as such, which 
may be offered to him, will be disqualified for any subsequent 
competition. 


(e) ^ A syllabus, defining in general terms the character of the 
Examination in the various subjects, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission. 

(/) Marks assigned in English Composition and Mathematics 
will be sub]eot to no deduction Each science will, for the purpose 
of deduction, be treated as a separate subject. 
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9. Selected Oundidates before proceeding to India will bo on 
probation tor one year, at the end of which time they will be 
examined, with a view of testing their progress in the following 
subjects (g) . — 


CompaUory — 




Marks. 

1 

Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 



Code, 1882 

500 

2. 

The principal Yernacular Language of the Pro- 



vince to which the Candidate is assigned 

400 

3 

History of British India 

300 

Optional. [Not more than two of these subjects.] — 


1. 

Thf* Code of Civil Procedure, 1882, and the Indian 



Contract Act, 1872 

450 

2. 

Hindu and Muhammadan Law 

350 

^3 

Sanskiit 

400 

’*4. 

Arabic 

400 

5. 

Persian 

400 

■^6 

Political Economy 

400 


In this Examination, as in the open competition, the merit of the 
Candidates examined will be estimated by marks ( which will be 
subject to deductions in the same way as the marks assigned at 
the open compeDitionl, and the number set opposite to each sub- 
ject denotes the greatest number of marks that can be obtained in 
lespeot of it. The Examination will be conducted on paper and 
' ivil voce, as may be deemed necessary. This Examination will be 
held at the close of the year of probation, and will be called the 
“ Final Fi<nninat%on ” 

10. The selected candidates viill mIso be tested during their 
probation as to tneir proficiency in riding. 

Examinations in riding will be conducted by a Military Officer 
icting for the Civil Service Commissioners, as follows . — 

(1) Shortly after the result of the Open Competitive Ex- 
nnination has been declared, or at such time or times as the Com- 
missioners may appoint during the course of the probationary 
year. 


A syllabus, showing the extent of the examination, will be 
issued to the successful Candidates as soon as possible after the 
result of the Open Competition is declared. 

* These subieots may not be offered by any Candidate who has 
iffered them at the open competition 
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(2) Again, at the time of the Final Examination, Candi- 
dates who may fully satisfy the Gomniissioners of their ability to 
ride well and to peiform journeys on horseback, shall receive a 
Certificate which shall entitle them to be credited with 200 marks 
to be added to tl»eir marks in the Final Examination. 

(3) Candidates who fail to obtain this Certificate, but who 
gain a Certificate of minimum proficiency in riding, will be allow- 
ed to proceed to India, but will be subjected on their arrival to 
such further tests in riding as may be prescribed by tbeir Grovern- 
ment, and shall receive no increase to their initial salaiy until they 
have passed such tests to the satisfaction of that Government A 
Candidate who fails at the end of the year of probation to gain at 
least the CertifiLcate of minimum proficiency in riding, will bo 
liable to have his name removed from the list of Selected Candi- 
dates. 

11. The Selected Candidates who, at the Final Examination, 
shall be found to have a competent knowledge of the subjects 
specified in Regulation 9, and who shall have satisfied the Civil 
Service Commissioners of their eligibility in respect of nationality, 
age, health, character, and ability to ride, shall be certified by the 
said Commissioners to be entitled to be appointed to the Civil 
Service of India, provided they shall comply with the regulations 
in force, at the time, for that Service. 

12. Persona desirous to be admitted as Candidates, must apply 
on Forms, which may be obtained fiom Tlie Secretary, Civil 
Sex vice Commission, London, S W at any time after the Ist 
December, 189 . I’he Forms must be returned ro as to be received 
at the office of the Civil Service Commissioners on or before 31&t 
May, 189 (h). 


The Civil Service Commissioners are authorized by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council to make the followdiig announce- 
ments ; — 

(i) regfirds the distiihution of the Selected ^nnthdufes to 
The seveial Presidencies and Provinces mentioned \n RequJaUon 1, the 
Selected Candidates will he divided into four groups, each containing 
Candidates, accordmq to the otder m which then stand on the List 
resulting from the Open Competition (the first in Older of Merit 
composing Qroim No. 1, the next in Order of Merit composing Gioup 
No. and so on), and the Members of each Group will he allowed in 

(h) These forms should be accompanied by evidence on the 
points mentioned in Regulation 2, and by a list of the subjects in 
which the Candidate desires to be examined. Evidence of health 
and character must bear date not earlier than 
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the order %n which they each to choose^ s ‘0 long as a choue re- 

inaiiiSt one of the appointments allotted to that group. 

The choice thus givens however^ will he subject to any other arrange- 
ment which the Secretary of State, or the Government of India, matf 
deem necessary, 

(ii) Should any appointments have to he made in excess of the 
notified in the Regulations, they will he added to such group or 
groups as to the Secretary of State may seem propei. 

(lii) No exchange of appointments will he permitted between 
Selected Candidates, who, under par 1 have made their choice of Presi- 
dency or Province, except between those toho are members of the same 
group or of two a I joining groups, or who aie separated by not more 
than 28 others in the Order of Merit, on the result of the Open Compe- 
tition Application for permission to exchange appointments must be 
made to the Secretary of State loithm one month after the date of choice 
made under par. I, and in no case will an exchange be permitted ww- 
less it is, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, desirable, in the 
public interest, that it should be made, 

(iv) The giving or receiving directly or indirectly any money or 
other valuable consideration for an exchange will he deemed to vacate 
*he selection and appointment of the Candidates interested, 

(v) Selected Candidates toill he required to report their arrival 
in India within such period after the grant of their Certificafe of 
Qualid>cation as the Secretary of State may in each case direct 

(vi) The senioritii in the Civil Service of India of the Selected 
Candidates will be determined according to the order in which they 
stand oil the list resulting from the combined marks of the Open 
Competitive and Final Examinations. 

(vii) An allowance amounting to JBIOO loill he given to all Candi- 
dates who pahs their probation ''f one of the Universities or Colleges 
which have been approved by the Sect ef ary of State, viz , the Univer- 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 8f 
Android’s, ahd Aberdeen; University College, London; and King’s 
'College, London ; provided such Candidates shall have passed the 
Final Examination to the satisfaction of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioneis, and shall have complied with such rules a-> may be laid doxvn 
for the guidance of Selected Candidates. 

(viii) The alloiuance of dSlOO will not be paid to any Selected Candi- 
date until he has been certified by the Civil Service Commissioners to 
be entitl ed to he appointed to the Civil Service of India; and every 
Certificated Candidate mxist, before receiving his allowance, attend at 
the India Ofice and give a written undertaking to refund the amount 
in the event of his failing to proceed to India. 
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(ix) All Candidates ohtainmg Certificates will he oho required 
to enter into covenants^ hv lohichf amongst other things, they will 
hind themselves to agree to such 'Regulations for the piovision of 
pensions for their families as may he approved hy the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, The stamps payable on these covenanh 
amount to iSl. 

Candidates rejected at the Final Examination of 189 loill 
171 no case he alloioed to present themsehee for re-examinafion 

Civil Service Commission,) 

12f7i January^ 1893 j 


SYLLABUS. 

Showing: the extent of the Examination in certain 
subjects at the Open Competition for admission 
into the Indian Civil Service in 


The Regulations governing the Open Competition for adniission 
into the Indian Civil Service, have been framed with a view to the 
principle regarded by Lord Macaulay’s Committee, in 1854, as es- 
sential, viz.^i that the object of the Competition should be to secui'e 
for the Indian Civil Service officers who “ have received the best, 
the most liberal, the most finished education that their native 
country affords.” The scheme of examination has accordingly been 
made to embrace most of the subjects of the Honour Schools in 
the Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. In administering 
the scheme, the Civil Service Commissioners, concurring with Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee in the opinion, “that no Candidate who may 
fail should, to whatever calling he may betake himself, have any 
reason to regret the time and labour which he has spent in prepar- 
ing himself to be examined,” desire to avoid all disturbance of the 
general course of University studies, and to rendoi ,rit possible, 
with due regard for the principle of Open Competition, for those 
who have graduated with honours at the Universities, to attend the 
examination for the Indian Civil Service with good prospects of suc- 
cess. The appended Syllabus show's in outline the intentions of 
the Commissioners with regard to the extent and character of the 
examination in those subiects which seem r.o require further defini- 
tion. The scope of the examination in the subjects not mentioned 
in the Syllabus is sufficiently defined in the scheme published iu 
the Regulations themselves. The Examiners will be instructed to 
keep the standard in each subject up to the level of the highest 
course of study pursued in the Universities 
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English Composition. — An Essay to be writterj oo one of 
several subjects specified by the Civil Service Commissioners 
on their Examination Paper. 

English Language and Literatxire.— The Examination will 
be in two parts. In the one the Candidates will be expected 
to show a general acquaintance with the course of English 
Literature, as represented (mainly) by the following wrHers in 
verse and prose, between the reign ot Edward III, and the ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria 

Verse — Chaucer, Langland, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Johnson, Goldsmith, Citibbe, Cow- 
per, Campbell, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Eeats. 

Prose. — Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, Cowley, Bunyan, 
Dryden, Swift, Defoe, Addison, Johnson, Burke, Scort, Macau- 
lay (Essays and Biographies). 

A minute knowledge of the works of these anthois tv ill not 
be looked for in this part of the Examination, which will, how- 
ever, test how far the Candidates have atudied the chief pro- 
ductions of the greatest English writers in themselves , and are 
acquainted with the leading characreriscics of their thought 
and style, and with the place which each of them occupies in 
the history of English literature Candidates will also be 
expected to show that they have studied in these authors the 
history of the English language in respect of its vocabulary, 
syntax, and prosody 

The other part of the Examination will relate to one of the 
periods named below, which will follow each other year by year 
in the order indicated. 

1. A. D. 1600 to A. 0. 1700 

(1898) [Shakespeare co Dryden] 

2. A. D. 1700 to A D. 1800 

(1894?) [Pope to Oowper] 

8, A.D. ISOOto A.D 1832 

(1895) [Nineteenth Century writers to the death of Scott] 

4. A. D. 1360 to A D 1600 

(1896) [Chaucer to Spenser.] 

The Examination in this part will require from Candidates 
a more minute acquaintance with the history of the English lan- 
guage and literature, as illustrated in the chief works produced 
in each period, and will be based to a considerable extent, but by 
no means exclusively, on certain books specified each year by 
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the Conmiissionecs.’*^ The names plaeed under the dates are 
intended to suj^ijjeat the general oharaoter of the literary deve- 
lopment of the period, and, consequently the natural limits of 
the Examination All the works of Shakespeare, for example, 
will be regarded as falling within the first period ; all the 
works of Swift within the second ; all the works of Scott and 
Wordsworth within the third. 

French Language and Literature.— Translation from 
French into English, and from English into French ; Critical 
questions on the French Language and Literature. 

Oerman Language and Literature.— As in French. 

Latin Language and Literature.— Translation from Latin 
into English. Composition in Prose and Verse (in the place of 
the latter may be taken, by those who prefer it, a paper of 
questions on Latin Philology). Critical Questions on 
the Latin Language and Literature. 

G-reek Language and Literature.— Translation from Greek 
into English. Composition in Prose and Verse (in the place of 
the latter may be taken, by those who prefer it, a paper of 
questions on Greek Philology). OHtical Questions on 
the Greek Language and Literature. 

Sanskrit Language and Liter atixre.— Translation from 
Sanski it, into English, and frvim English into Sanskrit. History 
of Sanskrit Literature (including knowledge of s.uch Indian 
hisnory as bears upon the subject) ; Sanskrit Grammar; Vedic 
Philology. 

Arabic Language and Literature.— Translations as in 
Sanskrit ; History of Arabic Literature ; Arabic Grammar ; 
Arabic Prosody. 

Fnglish History. — General questions on English History from 
A D. 800 to A. D 1848; questions on the Constitutional 
History of England from A. D. 800 bo A. D. 1848. 

* The books for 1893 are — 

Shakespeare* King Lear; Twelfth Night 

Mihfin • Poems (exclusive of Paradise Lost ” and Paradise 

Regained **) 

Habington ; Herbert ; Vaughan ; Cartwright; Crashaw ; Cowley ? 

(selections in Humphry Waid’s “ Bngli'-h Poets.”) 

Heri’ick • ( Palgrave^s Selections). 

Dry den : Hind and Panther. 

Bacon • New Atlantis; Milton Tract on Education and Areopa- 

gitica; Cowley’s Essays; Dryden : Essay on Dramotic Poetry. 
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Questions covering the whole period named will be set, but 
Candidates will be allowed to attempt only a limited number 
of them. 

G-eneral Modern History, — Candidates mav, at their choice, 
be examined in any one of the following periods : — 

1. From the accession of Charlemagne to the Third Crusade. 
[A. D. 800 to A D. 1193 ] 

2. From the Third Crusade to the Diet of Worms. 

[A. D. 1193 bo A. D. 1521.] 

3 From the Diet of Worms to the death of Louis XIV. 

[A. D. 1521 to A. D. 1716.] 

4. From the accession of Louis XV. to the French Revolution 
of 1848. 

[A, D. 1715 to A. D 1848.] 

Periods 3 and 4 will include Indian History. 

Oreek History.-— Questions on the General History of Greece 
to the death of Alexander ; questions on the Constitutional 
History of Greece during the same peiiod 

Homan History.— Questions on the General History of Rome 
to the death of Vespasian ; questions on the Constitutional 
History of Rome daring the same peiiod. 

In Greek and Roman History candidates will be expected to 
show a knowledge of the original authorities. Questions 
covering the whole period named will be set, but candi- 
dates will be allowed to attempt only a limited number of 
them. 

Mathematics. — Pure Mathematics — Algebra, Geometry (Euclid 
and Geometrical Conic Sections), Plane Trigonometrv, Plane 
Analytical Geometry (less advanced portions), Differential 
Calculus (Elementary), Integral Calculus (Elementary). 

Applied Mathematics : — Statics, Dynamics of a Particle, 
Hydrostatics, Geometrical Optics ; all treated without the 
aid of the Differential or Integral Calculus. 

Advanced Mathematics. — Pure Mathematics — Higher Alge- 
bra including Theory of Equations, Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Differential Calculus, Integral Oalci-Jus, Differential 
Eqnabions, Analytical Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

Applied Mathematics —Statics including Attractions, Dy- 
namics of a Particle, Rigid Dynamics, Hydromechanics, 
Geometrical and Physical Optics, and Geometrical Astro- 
nomy. 
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Political Economy and Economic History.— Candidates^ 
will be expected to possess a knowledge of economic theory as 
treated in the larger text-books ; al&o a knowledge of the exist- 
ing economic conditions, and of statistical methods as applied 
to economic inquiries ; together with a general knowledge of 
the history of industry, land tenuie and economic legislation 
in the United Kingdom. 

XjOgic and Mental PllilOSOph.y (Ancient and Modern) — 
Logic will include both Deductive and Inductive Logic. 

Mental Philosophy will include Psychology and Metaphysics. 


POEM OF APPLICATION; TO BE FILLED UP BY THE 
CANDIDATE HIMSELP. 

The order for admission to the Examination will not he 
issued unless this Form, filled np hy the Candidate him-- 
self, IS received at the Office of the Uitil Service Commis- 
sion on or before the 

Date 

Sift, 


(1) If a General Roffister Office 
certificate cannot be obtained, tbe 
instructions printed on the other 
side will show what evidence should 
be supplied. If evidence is already 
m the hands of the Commissioners, 
stnfee out **A certificate of my 
birth,** and insert “Evidence is 
already in the possession of the 
C^ommissiouers.*’ 

(2) The terms indicateil must 
appear in the certificate, which 
must be given after peisonal ex- 
amination, and bear date not earlier 
than 1st May, 1893. 


Being desirous to offer myself 
as a Candidate at the Examina- 
tion for the Civil Service of India, 
which is appointed to commence 
on the 1st of August, 189 I 
transmit herewith, as required by 
the Regulations — 

(1) A certificate of niy birth, 
showing that I was honi on the 
day of 18 

and that therefoie my age was 
above 21 years and under 23 years- 
on the let of April, 189 


(2) A certificate signed by 
of mj having no disease, constitu- 
tional affection, or bodily infirmity 
unfitting me, or likely to unfit 
me, for the Civil Service of India 
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(3) Two testimonmlM muht be 
bent beannf? date not earlier than 
Isl May, 189 . One of them should 
be p^iven by an intimaie acquamt- 
ance (not a relative) of not less 
than three or four yeai s’ standiupr , 
the other, if the candidate hab 
recently left school, should be given 
by his late schoolmaster, or if he 
has had employment of any kind, 
by his late employer. If the candi- 
date has been at any University, he 
should send a certificate of good 
conduct from his College tutor. 

(4) This should be given on the 
form attached. 


(3) Proof of my moral charac- 
ter, iiz . — 

(DA testimonial from 
(2) A testimonial from 


(4) A statement of the bran- 
ches of knowledge in 
which T desire t,o be e^t- 
amined. 

1 have also to state, with 
reference to Section 2, Olanse (i) 
of the Regulations, that I am 
a natural-born sub;iect of Her 
Majesty 


Nvme in full 

Address to which you wif^h the 
Order for admission to the S.r- 
amination to he sent* 


I am, Sifi, 

Vour obedient Servant, 


Date 

To the Secret aiify 

Qv'il, Service Commission, 
London, 8. W. 


EVIDENCE OF AGE TO BE RBQUIBED FROM 
CANDIDATES FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE 
OF INDIA. 


I. Bvei’y Candidate born in the United Kingdom should pro- 
duce a Certificate from the Registrar- General of Births, Marriages, 


* See Note(«) on Regulations. 
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and Deaths, oi* from one of his provincial Officers. This Certifi- 
cate may be obtained from the Kegistrar- General in London, 
Dublin or Edinburgh, or from the Superintendent Registrar of 
the District in which the birth took place. 

IT. A Candidate bom of European parents in India may pro- 
duce a Oertiticate of Baptism from the district in which he was 
baptised. When such certificates are not in the possession of the 
candidates an Extract from the Registers kept at the India Office 
will probably be obtainable. 

III. A Candidate who is a Native of India must have his age 
and nationality certified by the Government of India, or of the 
Presidency or Province in which he may have resided. 

[No Certificntei, except fhofte Ueued under Notification of the 
Government of Tudiu, No 2,262, dated 2l5i August^ 1888, 
will be accepted for fins competition^] 


Except as noted in paragraphs II aud III, every Candidate is 
expected to produce a Certificate of Birth. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners will not in ordinary cases accept a Certificate of Baptism, 
or other testimony, unless they are first satisfied that a Certificate 
of Birth cannot be procured. 

Official Certificates of Birth may generally be obtained as 
follows ; — 

{a) For petHon^ horn in England or Walea since ZOfh June, 1837. — 
Prom the Registrar- General, Somerset House, London, 
or from the Superintendent Registrar of the district in 
which the birth took place 

(b) Bor perhOU'i horn m Scotland *>ince Zlst December, ISS-I. — 
Prom the General Register Office, Edinburgh ; or from 
the Registrar of the parish or district in which the birth 
took place. 

(e) For 'perw7is born in h eland aince 3 1st December, 1863. — 
Prom the General Register Office, Dublin ; or from the 
Superintendent Registrar of the district in which the 
birth took place 

{d) Fot p€rs<tms of English, Scottibh, or Irish parentage horn on 
hoard British shvpa since the dates mentioned hi {a), (h ), 
and (c) respectively . — From tlie General Register Office, 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, according to parentage 

(.«■) For persons houi m India of European parents. ’--‘From the 
India Office, London 
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Any Candidate who cannot produce a Oertidcate of Birfch from 
one of the authorities named should, if possible, procure a Oertid- 
cate of Baptism, and should then apply to the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, for further instructions. 


SELECTION OP SUBJECTS TO BE FILLED DP AND 
RETURNED WITH THE FORM OF APPLICATION 


Flace your Initicds against the Subjects -whuh you select , 
a ad sign your 'name in the place indicated cm the ne,>g 
page. ' 


INITIALS. 



English Composition. 

English History. 

English Literature. 

Greek. 

Latin 
French. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

Advanced Mathematical Subjects 
Natural Science, viz . : — 

Elementary Chemistry and Elemen-'^i 
tary Physics 
Higher Chemistry 
Higher Physics 
Geology 
Botany 
Zoology 

Animal Physiology 
Sanskrit 
Arabic. 

Greek History. 

Roman History. 

General Modem History. 

Period 

Political Economy and Economic Siistoiy. 
Logic and Mental Philosophy. 

Moral Philosophy. 

Roman Law. 

English Law. 

I Political Science. 


Only three 
of these 
may be 
taken up 
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In aMition to the Written Examination three will he Oral Exami- 
nations in every suhjecf except English Gomposition; and in each of 
the seven heads of Natural Science there loill also he a Practical Exa- 
mination 

The Oral Examinations m Modern Languages being intended as 
colloquial tesfs^ no marhs will he given at them to Gandidates who are 
nut able to converse. 

Applications for leave to alter or add feo the list of subjects named 
will not be entertained unless received on or before fche 1st Julv, 
189 

Any Oandidnte loho wishes to decline the Oral Examination or the 
Practical Examination in any of the subjects selected by him^ should 
state this in the hlnnl space below — 


Signature 


Date 



HOW TO QUALIFY FOR THE BAR. 

BY 

0. KRISHFAN, Esq., b. v., (OiNTiB), Barrinter-ai-Laic. 


As the vast majority of young men ■who now visit 
England annually for the purposes of study go there 
with the intention of qualifying themselves for the 
English Bar, a short and concise account of what a 
student is expected to do to become a Barrister, it 
has been thought, may profitably be added here. As 
space will permit only a very meagre account to be 
given — ^just only an outline sketch — any student who 
wishes to have a fuller knowledge of the subject may 
be referred to GuidR to the. Bar, or other 

books of a similar nature. 

Perhaps it may be noted at the outset that to gain 
the object these students generally have in view, 
namely, to have all the privileges of an English Bar- 
rister, when practising in the Indian Courts, it is not 
necessary that they should go to England at all. They 
have simply to qualify themselves as Advocates of one 
of the High Courts in India ; becoming a member of the 
English Bar is only one of the means, perhaps an easy, 
so far as study goes, of qualifying for such a position. 
According to the rules of the Madras High Court any 
person who has passed the M. L. Degree of any of 
the Indian Universities, or who is a member of the 
Faculty of Law of Scotland, or of the Irish Bar is as 
much eligible for admission as Advocate as an English 
Barrister. Those students who are unable or unwill- 
ing to go to England either from want of sufficient 
means or from caste prejudices, or other I’easons, can 
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become Advocates by passing the M. L. Degree of 
one of tbe Indian Universities. 

But we are concerned liere only with students who 
desire to become Barristers of the English Bar. We 
will suppose the student has overcome any preliminary 
objections to going to England, pecuniary or other- 
wise, and has started on the westward journey. He 
will soon arrive in London where we hope he has 
some one to come and meet him, either some friend 
of his or the Agent of the N. I. A.'^ and introduce him 
to that city. Without such an introduction he will 
find himself almost lost in the immense crowd of 
people in that city and will be certain to have great 
difficulty to get himself comfortably settled there. 
No student, however, need have any difficulty of this 
nature even if he has no friend in London, for if he 
will only apply to the N. I. A., he will get all the help 
he wants. After he has found a comfoi'table home 
for himself and has settled down to begin his Law 
studies, his first concern will be to enrol himself a 
member of one of the Inns of Court. 

There are four Inns of Court in London ; the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, the Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Gray’s Inn. These four institutions enjoy the 
monopoly of turning out Barristers for the English 
Bar. Any person who wishes to become a Barrister 
must necessarily join one of these Inns. It becomes 
a question then for the student to decide Which Inn 
he will enrol himself as a member of. The student 
has to choose one of the Inns and his choice is usually 
determined by the presence of friends in some one 
Inn either as Barristers or as students ; sometimes 
pecuniary considerations decide the matter as some 
Inns of Court charge a less amount of fees than others, 


* See Appendix 0. 
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for example^ the Gray^s Inn^ or offer a greater num- 
her of scholarships as the Middle Temple. When 
such inducements are absent a student will choose a 
particular Inn, perhaps because it has a better library, 
or because he thinks the better opportunities there to 
come to know some of the eminent men of Engla.nd 
who are Benchers (members of the governing Coun- 
cil) of that Inn. (3-enerally these and various similar 
considerations influence a student as to the choice of 
his Inn. The Indians seem, to a large extent, to 
prefer the Middle Temple so much so that it is often 
known among students as the Indian Inn. 

But before a person can be admitted as a member 
of any of the Inns of Court, it is an indispensable 
pre-requisite that he must have passed a public 
examination.^^ Any of the examinations of the 
English Universities, such as the Preliminary^^ of 
Cambridge, the London Matriculation, or any of the 
examinations of an Indian University, not below the 
Matriculation standard, suffice to enable the student 
to get himself enrolled at once. But if he has passed 
no sucli public examination, be must appear tor the 
preliminary examination held by the Inns of Court 
themselves. This examination is carried on in the 
following subjects : — 

(a) The English language. 

{})) The Latin language, and 
(r) English History. 

It is sufficiently easy for most students to get 
iphrough with no difficulty whatsoever, if only they 
know a little Latin. However, there have been 
oases known of Indian students who have taken two 
a-nd three years to pass this simple test. Sometimes 
a special examination is not necessary as the Benchers 
reserve to themselves the power of admitting* stu- 
dents in special cases without subjecting them to any 

11 
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examiHation at all. After the student has overcoine^ 
this first difficulty he must turn his thought towards 
enrolling himself a member of the Inns of Court he 
has chosen. To do this he has to apply for admission 
to the Under Treasurer of that Inn and obtain from 
him a form of admission, such as the one given 
below : — 

1 of aged 

the (1st, &c.,) son of 
in the county of 

(add father^s profession, &c.) do hereby declare that 
1 am desirous of becoming a student of the Honor- 
able Society of &c. 

In the latter part he has to make a declaration that 
he does not belong to, or, that he has ceased to be- 
long to any of the proscribed professions, sucb as At- 
torn ey-at-Law, Notary public. Clerk in Chancery, &c. 
For this form he has to pay a Guinea. This form he 
has to fill up and sign ,* and he has to get two English 
Barristers to certify in it that he is a gentleman and 
fit to he admitted to the society. He has now to pre- 
sent this certificate to the Under Treasurer and pay 
his admission fees which vary slightly with the dif- 
ferent Inns. On an average we might say a sum of 
£45 for entrance fees including lecture fees, &c., and a 
sum of £100 as deposit. In Gray^s Inn the deposit 
amounts to only £85. This deposit money will be 
paid back to the student on his being cal Ted to the 
Bar. 

Members of the Middle Temple who arc at the 
same time members of one of the Universities of 
Cambridge, Oxford or Dublin and a few others enjoy 
a special privilege, inasmuch as they can, instead of 
making this deposit, give a bond to the Under 
Treasurer for £50, with the signatures of two sureties 
attached, who must be Barristers or house-holders. 
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This is a great help to students who can’t afford to. 
pay down the necef*sary £}00 in a lump sum at once. 

After going through this process of enrolment, the 
student begins to keep his term. Keeping term at 
one of the Inns of Court is something quite different 
from what it is in any of the Indian Universities* 
Here he does it by being present at dinner a certain 
number of times in the hall of his Inn. Those who 
are members of any of the abovementioned Univer- 
sities need be present only three nights ; the others 
have to be present at least six nights to keep a term. 
We use the words present at dinner” advisedly, as 
it is not necessary that the student should partake of 
any of the dishes served in the hall. Some students 
who from caste prejudices, or from a belief in vege- 
tarianism, or perhaps from personal dislike refuse to 
eat meat Lave been seen sitting through a dinner 
without partaking of anything at all. The student has 
a small expense in keeping a term, never exceeding 
£ 1 , 

Of such terms there are four every year. They 
last about thirty to forty days ; the first one from the 
middle of October to about the end of November; the 
next from January to February ; the next one from 
March to April, and the last from May to June. Any 
student who wishes to be called to the Bar must have 
kept 12 such terms, unless the Benchers ta.ke into 
consideration any special circumstances in bis case ; 
for example, want of physical capacity to stand the 
climate, and allow him to be called to the Bar earlier. 
But as the generosity of the Benchers have been al- 
ready abused, more than once, such concessions are 
rare now-a-days. 

B' ‘sides keeping the requisite number of terms the^ 
student has of course to pass Lis examination, consist- 
ing of two parts ; one in Roman law requiring from 
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him a general knowledge of that subject and a special 
knowledge of some of the Institutes of Justinian ; the 
other (1) on the Law of Real and Personal Property 
and Conveyancings, (2) La.w and Equity, (3) Proce- 
dure and Evidence. A student who has passed the 
Law examination of Oxford, of Cambridge, or of 
London will be excused the first part. In Law and 
Equity generally special subjects are announced for 
an examination every time. To appear for the exami- 
nation the student must have kept nine terms unless 
he gets this rule specially dispensed with m his case 
by the Benchers. He is, however, allowed to appear 
for Roman law after he has kept his fourth term. 
These examinations are for what is called a pass cer- 
tificate. One tliat enables the student to be called to 
the Bar. But those who are ambitious of distinguish- 
ing themselves may try for the honors’’ certificate ; 
they will have to increase the range of their Law 
studies considerably for such a purpose. An honors’ 
certificate enables a student to take a higher rank at 
the ceremony of the call. After the student has 
passed all the necessary examinations and has kept 
the requisite number ot‘ terms, he may get himself 
called to the Bar as soon as he likes. If ho has this 
intention, the first thing for him to do is to give notice 
to the Under Treasurer of such intention, at least 
14 days previously to the call, as his name has to be 
put up on the boards of all the Inns of (jourt for 
14 days at least. He must also pay the requi- 
site fees before the call day, amounting to about 
£100 in all. In Gray’s Inn the sura required is onlv 
£85. He h& then to attend at the hall of his 
Inn in a Barrister’s wig and gown and be admitted 
to the Bar by the Senior Bencher and sign the Regis- 
ter book kept for the purpose. He is now a full- 
fledged Barrister, a member of that noble fraternity 
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which sees justice done between mau and man and 
shields the weak from being lorded over by the strong. 
One last ceremony remains, and it is to sign the rolls 
at the law Courts. 

Before we close this short sketch a few other matters 
interesting to Law students may be noticed. To en- 
courage the better study of Law the Council of legal 
education and also the different Inns of Court give a 
number of scholarships annually lasting for a year or 
more and varying in value from £30 to £210, and a 
number of prizes. Examinations are held twice a year 
for these scholarships in various branches of law — 
Koman law, Criminal law, Law of Property, &c. An 
Indian student, of average ability, willing to exert him- 
self a little and devote sometime to the earnest study 
of law, ought not to find it difficult to gain some of 
these scholarships. The studentships, 2 of 100 guineas 
and 2 of 200 guineas given annually by the Council of 
Legal education are given accordingto the results of an 
examination in Roman law. Jurisprudence, Constitu- 
tional History, International law, &c. Here also an 
Indian student, who has some acquaintance with Latin, 
a-nd who has studied his Roman law and Jurispru- 
dence well, stands a very good cliance of defeating his 
English Competitors, distinguishing himself, and what 
is far more substantial, getting money enough for all 
his Bar expenses. All these scholarships are, how- 
ever, giv<in only to those who are below 21 years of 
age. 

The student who wishes to uiak(* a serious study 
of law and qualify hiinselt thoroughly for practice 
at the Bar, and who does not merely become a Bar- 
rister for the sake of the social status lie gets, 
ought to make the best of his three years^ study 
in England. It is to be regretted tliat many young 
men, led away from their work by the tempta- 
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tions that sarroand them in London^ and not feel- 
ing keenly the necessity of study, as the pass ex- 
amination for the Bar is moderately easy, waste the 
golden opportunities they have of acquiring legal 
knowledge and repent afterwards. If a person is 
able to spend money we would advise him to work in 
the Chambers of some Barrister with a large practice ; 
such experience is of enormous value if his intention 
is to gain livelihood by practice. Where money and 
time, both of them, are no considerations, the best 
plan would seem to be to go through a three years’ 
course in one of the English Universities first and 
then join one of the Inns of Court working with a 
Barrister while there. If this is not practicable the 
student ought at least to join one of the Universities 
and keep his term at one of the Inns of Court simul- 
taneously. This increases the expenditure no doubt, 
but as iij withdraws the student from the temptations 
of Loudon life which proves so disastrous to so many 
young men, and as it brings him within the sphere 
of influence for good of the English Universities, 
the advantages gained are more than commensurate 
with the extra expenditure. The possibility of get- 
ting a degree in law which will often be a great 
recommendation in after-life is a further inducement 
to go to a University. 

This sketch will not be complete without an indica- 
tion at least of the amount of expense a student will 
incur in his study at the Bar. ft will be seen from 
what is stated above that the fees for admission and 
for call to the Bar amount to about £150. The other 
expenses at the Inns of Court for keeping terms, &c., 
will not be more than £12 The cost of living in town 
will of course vary with individual tastes, and it is 
difficult to give an average estimate. If a student is 
very economical he must be able to meet all his neces- 
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^3a^y expenses with £150 a jeai\ But this, it must 
be , understood, is a very small sum indeed. We have 
known, however, students doing with even less, who 
subsisted on vegetarian"^ meals and read borrowed 
books. 

An allowance of £200 a year we may take as an 
average one. The estimate of £250 given by the N". 
1. A. is of course an ample provision. If the student 
studies in Cambridge at the same time he can hardly 
do with less than £220 a year. Even £275 a year 
will not be too much. Working in the Chambers of 
a Barrister is no doubt very expensive, costing the 
student not less than £100 a year. We may summarize 


the total expenditure thus : — 

£ 5. d. 

Pees on admission to one of the Inns of Court 
amd on call to the Bar, about 150 0 0 

For keeping term, &c. 20 0 0 

For living 3 years in London 600 0 0 

For Passage to England and back 60 0 0 


830 0 0 

For working in Chambers for 2 years if 

desii’ed 200 0 0 

Extra expense for 3 years if the student 
joins one of the Universities 100 0 0 


The expenditure varies then from £800 to £1200 in 
round numbers. Without this amount of money it is 
extremely inadvisable to start to England to become 
a Barrister. A diligent and clever student may get 
a number of scholarships, but it is dangerous to 
depend upon the chance of getting them. 


* As there are a number of Vo^etarimi Hotels aiul Restaumim 
in London, students, who, from principle or caste prejudice, are un- 
willinj? to eat meat, will find no diflionlfcy in adhering to their prin 
ci}>loa or prejudices if only their liortlth will permit it 
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We have tried to give in this short compa»ss infor- 
mation we have thought it is necessary for a student 
to get in plain and simple language avoiding all 
ornament and description and confining ourselves tct 
mere statement of fact. We shall feel suflSciently 
recompensed if this induces any Indian student to go 
to England and become a Barrister. 


University of Oxford. 

Degrkks 

The Qiiiveisity of Oxford giants Detrrees in five Faculties, , 
in Arts, Music, Medicine, Law, and Divinity. The attainment of u 
Degree in Arts is essential before entering any of the thiee last of 
the above Faculties. We shall state the mam conditions to attain- 
ment of the Bachelor of Arts (BA) Degree 
A. Hbsidekck. 

A Student may bo admitted as a Member of the University, 
either as a Member of a College or Hall, or as a Non*Oollegiate 
Member. Those who ,ioin the College are ordinarily required to 
pass an Examination conducted by the College authorities. 'I’he 
nature of the Examination varies; but in all cases the Student 
must satisfy the College that he is likely, within a leasonablo 
period, to pass Responsions (which Examination nearly corresponde 
with the Previous Examiration, or Little-go, at Cambridge). An 
Examination is also required of Non-Collegiate Students. The 
Student who has passed either of these Examinations may then, 
matriculate. 

The Academical Year is divided into four Terms : Hilary (or Lent ) 
Term, Easter Term, Trinity (or Art) Term and Michaelmas Term. 
The Terms occupy about 34 weeks of the year, but Undergraduatos 
need not reside during all than time. They must ke^^p twelvt* 
Terms, hut not necessarily consecutively, before attaining the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts As a rule, residence ar Oxford dining 
the Vacation is discouraged 

B. A. Bx\xV[l^ATIo^!!>. 

For the Degreq of Bachelor of Arts (B.A) a largo amount of 
choice is alloTved in regard to the subjects, the time, and tho ordm* 
of the several Examinations. In ordiriai'y cases, tlic following 
Examinations suffice : — 

1. Respoimions, which is obligatory on all Students, except such 
as have passed certain University Local Examinations, or have 
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been placed on the list of Selected Candidates for t}ie Indian Civil 
Service The subjects are: Algebra (m* Geometry), Arithmetic, 
Greek or Latin Graniinar, Translation from English into Latin 
Prose, one Greek and one Latin Author. A Candidate born in 
India, of parents born in India, may offer an Oriental Language, 
either Sanskrit or Arabic, in place of Greek or Latin. 

2. The First Public Esaminutioii, sometimes known ns Modera- 
tions, which varies according as the Candidates seek Honours in 
Classics or in Mathematics, or do not seek Honours. Candidates 
must have entered on then fourth Term. For those w'ho do not 
seek Honours, tliere are five subjects of Examination • (a) The 
Four Gospels in Greek, instead of which an additional book in an 
Oriental Language may be offered by Candidates who take Sanskrit 
or Arabic, instead of Greek or Latin ; (b) Logic or Mathematics ; 
(c) Translation of English into Latin,* (d) Three Classical Books, 
to be selected out of a given Lst A list of Sanskrit and Arabic 
Books is supplied. 

The Examination fui those Candidates who seek Honours in 
Classics and Mathematics is, of course, more difficult Such Candi- 
dates must have begun the foutth, and not exceeded the eighth 
Term from the Term of their Matriculation. 

3. The Second Public Examination consists of two parts. The 
first part is au Examination in the Kiidiments ot Fnith and Reli- 
gion, in place of which u Candidnre is pennitted to offer certain 
specified books and subjects The other part of r-he Exaimnntion i^ 
sub-divided into seven *’* Schools,” of which, though a Student ma} 
combine as many as he pleases, he is not required ro pass more 
than one One of iheso the Pass School, is for those who do not 
seek Honours. The subjects are airanged in three groups • (n) 
Classics tfor Indian Students, the Elements of Sanskrit or Persian, 
including Translat.ion into the Language, and a poitum of the 
Literature); (h) English History, or a period or subject of English 
Literature, or a period of European History or of Tndinn History, 
with Political and Desciiptive Geography; a Modern Language, 
Elements of Policical Economy, a Bninch of Legal Stiith fa Branch 
or Branches of Indian Law to be included i, (c) Elements of 
Geometry, Mechanics, Chemistry and Physics The Oendidnte is 
examined in three only of the above subj’ectH 

Tlio Honour Schools are those in Liteno Humanlores, Mathema- 
tics, Natural Science, Jnrisprndonce, Modern History and Theolog,\ 

Jt has been lately decided that an Honour School of Orion taS 
Studios is to be constituted, which will include two Exianinatioiis, 
riz., in Indian Studies ami in Semitic Studies 

After passing his E.xaniiimtions and fulfilling all required condi- 
tions, the Student may attain the Bachelor of Arts 0(‘^vee. 
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The Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Civil Law 
includes the Indian Penal Code, and the Hindu and Mahornedau 
Law of the Family, Family Property and Inheritance. As stated 
above, Candidates cannot attain this Degree unless they have first 
been admitted to the B. A. Degree. 

Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Medicine must have 
first passed in the first or second class in the Honour School of 
Natural Science. 

Those who have taken the Bachelor of Medicine Degree may 
present themselves for the Examination in Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health. 

Bodbn Sanskrit Scholarships. — These are four in number, and 
one is available »*very Hilary Term after an Examination in San- 
skrit. The emoluments are £50 per annum for four years. Candi- 
dates must be matriculated members of a College or Hall, who on 
the day of election have noc exceeded their twenty-fifth year. 

The Indian Institute. — The main objeol. of this Institute, 
founded in 1883, is to give effective teaching in all subjects that 
relate to India Only half of the building is as yet completed ; but 
this contains a Lecture Room, a Library, and a Museum. The 
Institute is intended to assist the Selected Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, and all Native Students from India who 
matriculate or merelv reside at Oxford. It will ‘ also serve as a 
meeting-place for Students of all countries who are engaged in 
Oriental research. 

C. Expenses. 

I. — PiYME.NT TO THE UNIVERSITY. 

Pee for Mati’ieulation 

Responsions 

First Public Examination 

Second Public Examination — 

(1) Examination in the Rudiments of Faith 

and Religion, or the substituted matters. 

(2) For each of the subjects of the Pass 

School (10s.) 

Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


16 0 0 


I 0 0 

1 10 0 
7 10 0 


£ s. d, 

2 10 0 

2 0 0 

1 10 0 


II — Cost op Instruction. 

The tuition fees vary somewhat at the different Colleges, but are 
usually under £25 annually. It is generally understood in Oxford 
that no tuition other than that provided by the College is required, 
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except for Students whose preparation is unusually deficient. In 
such oases, the Student should, before selectin}? a tutor, ask the 
advice of his College tutor or of the Censor of Nou-Collegiate Stu- 
dents. The fee for a private tutor is £20 for eight weeks for an 
hour’s lecture on six days in the week, or £10 for the same on three 
•days. 

111. — Residential Expenses. 

The expenses connected with room-rent, attendance, meals, 

•are nearly the same at Oxford as at Cambridge. 

The cost of Jiving at Oxford varies so largely with the means, 
tastes, and moral courage of a Student, that it is not possible to lay 
•down many general proposirions respecting it. There are certain 
fixed expenses, such as those of board and lodgings which do not 
much vary; others, which are desirable but voluntary, as subscrip- 
tiotts to clubs and societies j others, as tradesmen’s bills, which are 
almost wholly within a Student’s power to fix for himself. Clothes, 
books, railway fares, and the cost of living m tho vncations, have 
to be taken into account, and in order to obtain the collateral 
advantages of University life, a Student ought to have £250 or 
£300 a year. A Student, however, wliose sole ob-|pct is to study, 
may obtain all the advantages of instruction which Oxford can 
aflPoid for a much smaller sum. 

Selected Candidates for the Indian Oivid Service. — Tiie 
University of Oxford being one of the Universities approved by 
the Secretary of State for India, at which Selected candidates may 
pass their period of probation, arrangements have been made by 
the University for the instruction of Selected Candidates. They 
are eligible for immediate admission at almost all Colleges or Halls, 
or as Non-Collegiate Students There are sevoial Scholarships, foi 
which they alone ai’e eligible. 'J’hey are not required to pass an 
Entrance Examination, nor to pass Responsions ; and in tho Pass 
School of the Second Public Examination, certain changes have 
recently been made, which are of special benefit to them. A candi- 
•date can now obtain his Degree by offering three of the same sub- 
jects as hff is required to offer to the Civil Service Commissioners. 
Instruction is provided in each of the six subjects prescribed by 
the Commissioners; Law, Classical Language of India, Vernaculai 
Language of India, Bistory and Geography of fiidia, Political 
Economy, and Natural Science. 
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Dublin University, — Trinity College. 

Dublin UnivevsitiY has but one Oollef?e — Trinity College — whieb 
was founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1691, in which year the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity was incorporated as the Mater 
Universitatis,” and authorised to elect a Chancellor, and confer 
Degrees in the various faculties. Its members consist ot a Provost, 
7 Senior Fellows, 26 Junior Fellows, and 70 Schohirs on the founda- 
tion, besides 10 non-foundation Scholars, 30 Sizars, and about 1,200* 
Students. Its endowments are about 30,000£ per annum, derived 
from landed estates, besides rents and fees and class-fees from 
Students, the last of which aie about 20,000£ per annum. Scholars 
have their commons free, their rooms at half the charge made to 
other Students, are exempted from other College charges and re- 
ceive an annual sale r}’. Sizars have also their commons freehand 
are exempted from annual fees. Candidates for Sizarships must 
send in cheir claims for admipsiou to the Senior Lecturer before 
Juno 1st in each year, and prove their poverty befoie tbev an* per- 
mitted to eornpete for Sizarsbips, which arc temible for 4 years 

There are four Profe8^ioual Schools in this University, namely, 
Divinity, Law, Medicine and vSurgery, and Engineering. Students 
in the Divinity and Law Schools must keep si.v IVrms before ob- 
taining the testimonials or licenses, preliminary to n Knal examina- 
tion Degrees in Medicine are conferred only upon Graduates in 
Arts, and the mediral education of a Muster in Surgery, or of a 
Bachelor of Medicine, is of four vears’ duration, costing in all, for 
Lectures, Hospitals, and Degrees, £109 14v. The course, for n 
Licentiate in Engineering, lasts for three years, and the degr^^es of 
Master in Civil Engineering, are only conferred upon such as have 
been admitted to the B A. Degree, and have publicly practised as a 
Civil Engineer for three years as a University Licentiate, Students 
in Engineering pay £10 a year, in addition to the charge tor keep- 
ing names on the College Books 

Residence as a part of academic discipline is not enforced, nor is- 
it necessary in itself for keeping Terms as at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Terms inav bekppt either by Examination, only attending Lectures, 
and a Student may reside either in rooms in College oi in tlm city 
or neighbourhood of Dublin The rent of rooms in Trinity College 
varies from £2 to £1<-) per annum ; all resident Students dine in th<‘ 
Common Hall, must attend night-roll at nino o’clock Divine 
Service is celebrated in the College Chapel at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m , but 
only members of the Church of England or Ireland need attend it. 
On Sundays and Church Festivals the hour of Morning Prayer is 
9-30 A.M. The principal Entrance Bvnniinationa are in Midsum- 
mer, October, and November. 
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Scholarships, Prizes, etc. — There are fourteen University 
Studentships in Trituny College, open to candidates of all religious 
denomiuMtions. They are tenable for seven yeais, and the salary 
of each is 100£ per annum. Two of these Studentships are filled up 
annuHllv, one from the Senior Moderators in Mathematics and 
Physios, and one from rlie Senior Modorators in Olassjca. 

The University terms, severally known as M^chaelvina, HiUuni. 
and Trmifu^ be^^in, the first on tne 10th of October, lasting to 20th 
December; the second on 10th of Jaiiuaiy, lasting to the Feast of 
Annunciation; the third on 15th of April, lasting to June 30th 
The annual rent of rooms varies from 2/ to 16/ Manv of thes« 
Chambers are intended to accommodate two students, in which 
oaso each student in occupation pays only half rent and half deposit 
ft, how’ever, a student from any cause should be the sole occupant 
of such rooniH, he is always liable for the entire rent during what- 
ever time tlie sole occupation continues 

All students resident in College, unless specially excused by the 
Provost, must dine in the Oommons Hall, except during the Summer 
vacation. 

The mode of admission into this University is by p.issing an 
Exam 111 acion. The Senior Decturer is authorized to allow a C-radu- 
ate in Arts of any University chartered under the Crown to have 
his name placed on the College Books, without passing the MatH- 
enlation Examination, 

Every person desirous of becoming a student in Arts must, at 
his entrance, place liiraself under the tuition of one of the Tut<n* 
Fellows who receive pupils. The Collegiate interests of the Pupil 
are under the guardianship of his Tutor Students m general may 
enter as Fellow-Oonnn oners or Pensioners If a Nobleman, the 
son of a Nobleman, or a Baronet, a Student may enter as NobiUs, 
Filiuti Nohiliiy, Eqioes Students of limited means may compete for 
Sizarshipa, and, if successful, may enter as Sizars. Students entering 
after March 21, and at or before the Second entrance in October, 
are permit^d to join the Junior Freshman Class of the year, on 
pajanent of the half-year’s Fees, which are due in advance on the 
22ud of March, in addition to the Entrance Pees 

At the principal Entrance Examinations, candidates will be ©\a- 
mtned in Latin and English Composition ; Arithmetics ; Algebra 
(tho first 4 rnlos, and fractions); Euclid, Books 1 , II. und III., 
English History; Modern (Geography; and any tw^l (areek and two 
Latin authors, of theii own selection. 

The principal Entrance E.xaminations are two in number, and 
are held in the months of June or July (Midsummer Entrance), and 
October. At these Examinations Honors or places aro given in tlx* 
order of merit. 
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Candidates for Honors ao Entrance at the above Examinations 
are examined on a subsequent day in passages, approved of by the 
Senior Lecturer, from Classical G-reek and Latin authors, in general 
questions in Grammar and History in Greek and Latin Prose 
Composition, in Geometry and in Algebra. 

Mathematical Sizarships. — One or more Sizarships iii each year 
are given for proficiency in Mathematics The course appointed is 
as follows : — 

Geometry of the Right Line and Oiicle ; Algebra, includhig the 
General Theory of Equations; Plane and 8plierical Trigonometry. 

Of the Goumes veqmredfor the keeping of Ternih. 

1 In the Freshman years all the courses which are ap]KMnted 
.ire required, in oi'der to keep a Term. 

22. In the Sophister years, students are divided into I^rofessionul 
and Non -professional, certain privileges ith respect to rho keeping 
of Terms being granted to the former. 

3. In the Junior Sophister year there are si\ courses, viz.*: 
Mathematical Physics (including Astronomy), Glassies or Languages, 
Logics, Experimental Science, Narural Science, and English Com- 
position. 

Mathematical Physics, Logics, and English Comuc>Binon are 
compulsory on all students 

Prom Pi’ofessional students not lung more is required. 

In order to keep a Term, Non-Professional students must m 
addition to Mathematical Physics, Logics, and English Composition, 
take up any one of the three remaining courses which they may 
prefer, 

Profestiional privxleqes are accorded only to actual students in 
one of the four schools of Divinity, Law, Physic, and Engineering ; 
who may keep terms in the Arts Course by passing in one of three 
Sophistry Courses in the Sophister year. 

The fees are -Entrance ^615 ; half-yesul.^ £8-S-0; D.A. Degree, 
£l ; M.A Degree, £9-16-6; Bachelor of Medicine. £1J ; Bachelor of 
Laws, £I1-J5; Doctor of Laws, £22. 


XJie University of London. 

This University differs from all the other Universities of the 
United Kingdom in one important respect It is not in any sense 
a local institution, and no conditions of residence arc imposed upon 
its students. It is a body empowered by Boyal Ghaiter to iVue 
regulations, to examine students, and to confer degrees and prizes. 
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Bnt candidates for its distinctions are admissible froni all parts of 
the world, and are not necessarily connected, as students, with 
any particular group or class of privileged institutions. 

The following is a summaiy of the chief regulations affecting 
the degrees of the University, the subjects and order of Examina* 
tion, &o. . — 

The Examinations for Degrees in Arcs and Literature, Laws, 
Science, Medicine, and Music, and for Bonours, Exhibitions, 
Scholarships, Prizes, and Medals, conferred by the University of 
London, take place annually as follows — For Matnculation, in 
January and June ; for B.A., B.Sc , and the Intermediate Examina- 
tions in July, the Degree Examinations in October; for M A., in 
June ; for LL.B., Intermediate and Degiee Examinations, and for 
LL.D., in Januaiy; for D.Sc , m June; for D Lit, in December; 
for M.B., in October; for M.D , in December; and for Degrees in 
Music, also in December. 


Mathiouiatton. 

B’or Matriculation, the candidate must pass in 0) Latin ; any 
two of the following languages ; (a) Greek ; (h) Ifrench ; (c) German ; 
id) Sanskiit ; and (e) Arabic (in regard of either Sanskrit or Arabic 
two calendar months’ notice must be given to the Registrar) ; (S) 
the English Language, English History and Modern Geography ; 
(4) Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry); (5) Natural 
Philosophy; (6) (Dhemistry. Fee, £2. Age, over 16. This Exami- 
nation must be passed before a candidate can enter for any Degree 
Examination. 

The Matriculation Examination of the London University may 
now be passed in the Presidential capitals of India, but in January 
only. By passing this Examination before coming to England, a 
student may save a year of his stay. 

B.A. Dkgrkb. 

For the •Intermediate Examination in Arts the subjects are Latin 
and Roman History, Greek, French or German, English Language, 
Literature and Histoi\y and Pure Mathematics. Pee, £5 

For the B.A. Examination • Latin, Greek, with Roman History, 
Grecian History, either Puie Mathematics or Mixed -Mathematics,, 
or Mental and Moral Science ; and one of the foUowing lanuuages • 
English, French, German, Italian, Arabic, Sanskrit. Fee, £6. 

B.Sc Degree. 

For the Intermediate Examination in Science . Inorganic Che- 
mistry, Experimental Physics, Pure and Mixed Mathematics and 
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General Biology. There is also in the Deoaitments of Chemistry 
and Biology a Practical Examination, both by viv(t voce interroga- 
tion and e\perimenr.. Fee, £5. 

For the B.Sc Examination, there are nine departments, (1) 
Pure Hathematics ; (,2) Mixed Mathematics; (.‘^) Experimental 
Physics ; (4') Chemistry ; (5) Botany ; (6) Zoology ; (7) Animal 
Physiol»ii:y ; (8) Physical Geogiaphy and Geology, (9) Mental and 
Moral Seienc*". Candidates are required to pass m any three of 
these subjects Fee, £5 There is also a pructical Examination in 
each of tlie above subjects except 1, 3, 3, and 9. 

M.B. Degrkr 

The Pieliminary Scientific Examination includes the subjects for 
the IiiteinieUiate Examination in Science, except Mathematics 
Fee, £5. 

Jnterniediate Examination in Medicine Written and Practical 
work in Anatomy, Pliysiology, Materia Meclica and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, and Organic Chemistry. Pee, v£5. 

M.B. Examination : General Pathology, General Therapeutics 
•md Hygiene, Surgm*y, Medicine, Obatetrio Medicine, and Forensic 
Medicine. Fee, £5. There is a practical Examination in each of 
the above subjects. 

LL.B. Dkgrek. 

Intermediate Examination in Laws : Jurisprudence, Roman Law, 
Constitutional History of England Pee, £0 

LL.B. Examination : Oommon Law, Equity, Real Property Law, 
Homan Law. Pee, £5. 

An interval, generally of one yeai* to t\^o years’ duration niasr 
elapse between each of tiieso Examinations, and its successor. 

It has alreaily been said that the Examinations of the University 
are open to all candidates, and that collegiate rosidencoi is nob a 
necessary condition for graduation. There is, however, one partial 
exemption to this rule. The Examinations foi* degrees in Medicine 
require four years’ study at one of the recognised Medical Schools, 
but courses of instruction adapted to the requirements of tin* 
University are given in the Classes of University College, or King’s 
College. The MaWculation and other degree examination aro now 
held m India if the candidates so desire. 
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Regulations for the Matriculation examination 
of the University of London. 

Tins Plvriniinabion is accepted (.a) by the College of Surgeons, (6) 
Iw the Incorporated Law Society, in lieu of their Preliminary Bxa- 
iniiiationp. It also exempts candidates for admission to the Royal 
'Military College from the Preliminary Tests except in G-eoinetncal 
Drawing And it is among those Examinations of which some one 
must be passed (1) by every Medical student on commencing his 
professional studies ; and f2) by every person enteiiiig upon Articles 
ot Clerkship to a Solicitor, — any such person who may have inatri- 
iMilated in the Honours or in the First Division being entitled to 
f-*\emption from one year’s service 

This and all other Examinations of the University, together witli 
rhe Prizes, Exldouious, Scholarships, and Medals depending upon 
them, are open to Women upon exactly the same conditions as to Men. 

There shall be two Examinations ior Matriculation in each 
vear; one commencing on the Second Monday in January, and the 
other on the Third Monday in June * 

No candidate shall bo admitted to the Matriculation Examjsa- 
riON unless he have produced a Certificate showing that he has 
«*oinplet.o<l his sixteenth year. t This Certificate shall be transmit- 
ted to the liegisuar at least one tnlendm month befoie the coni- 
mencenient of the Examination. 

A Fee of Two Pounds shall be paid at J^tstnc illation. No candi- 
date shall be admitted to the Examination unless he have previously 
paid this Fee to the Registrar t If» after payment ot his Pee, a 

^ These Examinations may be held not only at the University of 
London, tint also, under special arrangement, in ocher parts of the 
United Kingdom, or in the Colonies. 

t A Certificate from the Registrar* Gen oral in London or from 
the Superintendent Registrar of the District, or a certified copy of 
the Baptisjnal Register, is required in every coho %rh lohich it ran 
poHstbhi he obtained. In other cases a Declaration of the candi- 
date’s age, and that he is unable toprocin*e his Certificate of Birth 
ir Baptism, made before a magistrate by his parent or guardian or 
by himself, of full age, will be accepted. — Every such docameiit 
will be returned to the candidate, on or before Registration (See 
Note following) 

X Fees must be paid when candidates inscribe their names on the 
Register of the University and should not be sent in advance. 
Information respecting the time and place of Registration will be 
sent to candidates with the acknowledgment of tlieiv Certificates of 
Age or their Notices. 
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candidate withdraws his name, or fails to present himself at the 
Examination or fails to pass it, the Fee shall not be returned to him, 
bub he shall be allowed to enter for any subsequent Matricula- 
tion Examination upon payment, at every such entry, of an addi- 
tional Pee of One Pound, provided that he give notice to the Regis- 
trar at least one calendar month befoi’e the comraenceuienb of the 
Examination. 

The Examination shall be conducted by means of printed papers ; 
but the Examiners shall not be precluded fiom putting, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the competence of the candidates to pass, 
viva voce questions to any candidate in the subjects in which the> 
are appointed to examine. 

Candidates shall not be approved by the Examiners unless thev 
have shown a competent knowledge in each of the following sub- 
jects, according to the details specified under several heads — 

1. Latin ; 

2. Owe* of tlie following Languages Greek, Fieiicli, Genuan, 

Sanskrit, Arabic ;t 

8. The English Language and English History, with the Geo- 
graphy relating thereto ; 

4. Mathematics ; 

5. Mechanics ; 

6. Owe* of the following Branches of Experimental Science . — 

Chemistry; Heat and light; Magnetism and Electricity. 


The Universities of Edinburgh, GlasgovY, 
and Aberdeen. 

The Session opens at the end of October. The ordinary Acadenii 
cal curriculum, with a view to a degree, extends over the four 
Winter Sessions. The expense for Class fees, Ac., in the Course of 
Arts, according to the curriculum, may be estimated at about 
£10-I0s. per Session. Summer tutorial Classes are open f^r students 
who have attended a Winter Course on certain subjects. Fee for 
each Class, about in Edinburgh ; £3-3fi. in Glasgow’ and 

Aberdeen. 

Faculty of Arts. 

The Eegree of blaster of Arts (M.A.) is conferred by the Scottish 
Universities upon candidates who have complied with the necossarv 

*No credit w’ill be given for more than Oiie of these subjects. 

fOandidates desiring to be examined in either Sanskrit or Arabic 
must give at least Two Calendar Moiiths* notice to the Registrar. 
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regulations and passed the specified Examination , and this Degree 
is a passport to the General Council of the Universities, and to the 
immediate commencement of study in the curricula for the Learned 
Professions, for the Army, and other public services. 

The ordinary course of necessary study extends over four Winter 
Sessions, the last two of which must be spent by the student iti 
that University of which he intends to become a graduate; and the 
other two at one of the other Scottish Universities, or at such other 
Schools of learning as are recognised by the several Universities 
for the purpose. 

A shortened course of study for the same Degree, extending over 
three Winter Sessions instead of four, is open to such students as, 
at the time of their entrance upon their studies, satisfy the Protes- 
sors of the Faculty of Arts that they are qualified to commence 
attendance upon the advanced Courses in Greek, Latin, or Mathe- 
matics without previous attendance upon the Junior Courses in the 
same subjects Of the three Sessions of this shorter curriculum^ 
two at least must be spent at the University of which the student 
intends to become a graduate. 

The candidate for this Degree is examined in the three Depart- 
ments of 

i. Classical Literature (including Latin and Greek) 

ii. Philosophy (Logic, Moral Pinlosophy, Rhetoric, English 

Literature). 

iii. Mathematics and Physics (Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics). 

The fees payable are one Guinea for the Examination in each of 
the three departments above mentioned This sum of Three 
Guineas is the total sura payable, and include the charge for the 
Diploma The Fees for Lectures aie Three (T^nineas each Course, 

Faculty of Medicinj!;. 

Three Medical Degrees are conferred by these Universities ; xm. : 
bachelor o^ Medicine (M.B.), Master in Surgery (C.M.), and Doctor 
of Medicine (M.D.); all of which are recognised by the Medical 
Act as qualifying for practice throughout the British Dominions, 
and for admission to the Army, Navy, and Public Medical Services. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Medicine may be obtained by candi- 
dates of the age of 21 years who have complied trith the Eegula- 
fcions as to Education and Examination The Degree of Master of 
Surgery is only conferred upon those who at the same time obtain 
the Bachelorship of Medicine; and the Degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine may be conferred on candidates of not less than 24 years of 
age, who have obtained the Bachelorship two or more years pre- 
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vioQsly, and who have been engaged for twd years since taking the 
M. B. Degree in professional practice. An original Thesis is required 
on some branch of medical study. 

A preliminary Examination is required as follows in English, 
Latin; Mathematics (including Arithmetic, Algebra to Simple 
Equations, first three books of Euclid, of which however only 
Book J. is requh*ed for registration) ; and Dynamics Prior to the 
First Professional Examination, the student must also have passed 
in two additional Arts subjects, which he can select from the fol- 
lowing list : G-reek, French, Grerman, Higher Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy. 

A Degree ill Arts conferred by a British University, or by such 
foreign and Colonial Universities as shall have been recognised by 
the General Medical Council, exempts from the Preliminary Exami- 
nation ; or the Preliminary Examination may be passed at some 
other University, or at any Board recognised by the General Medical 
Council. The Indian Examinations recognized by the General 
Council are the Entrance Examinations of the Universities and the 
Preliminary Examination (Primary Class) of Ceylon Medical College. 
But while a Certificate of having passed any recognised Preliminary 
Examination entitles to registration in the books of the General 
Medical Council, the University only accepts these Examinations 
pro tanio^ and exacts examination in every case on such subjects 
required by the regulations of the Universities as are not embraced 
in the certificates presented from other E.xamining Boards, or which, 
though included therein, are not of similar extent to the same sub- 
jects as prescribed by the Universities. 

The courses in the Universities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
are on the same footing as regaids recognition as similar courses 
in the British Universities. 

The professional currioulum is of four years' duration : 1. Quo 
of the four years of study required must be in the University at 
which the student intends to graduate. 2. Another yeat must be 
either thei*e or in some other University. 3. Attendance for si.x 
winter months on the Medical and Surgical practice of a General 
Hospital, and, at the same time, on a course of Practical Anatomy, 
in a Medical School outside the University, may be reckoned as one 
of such four 4. One year’s attendance on lectures in the 

Hospital Schools of London, or at the School of the College of Sur- 
geons in Dublin, or of teachers of medicine recognised by the 
University Court, may be reckoned as one of such four years. 

Attendance on Medical Classes in India is accepted, within the 
limitations above prescribed, as qualifying for Degrees in Medicine. 
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The mimmum total cost of attending the Medical Classes for 
M.B. and O.M. is in Edinburgh, a hundred guineas ; in Glasgow and 
Aberdeen, about a fourth less. 

The Fees for Degrees in Edinburgh and Aberdeen are as follows : 

1. For the Degree of M.B*, £15 ISs. of which £5 is to be 
paid before each division of the Examinarions. 

2 For the Degree of O.M. (in addicioii to the fees paid for 
M B ,) £5 5a. 

3. For the Degree of M.D , £15 S«. (including the sum of £10 
Si. for Government Stamp). 

In Glasgow the total Fees foi the Degree of M B. aie the samej 
but payment is spread over Four Examinations instead of Three. 

For further information applj* to the Registrars of the Univei- 
sities. 

Graduation tn Science {from ^'nmculiim of the ihnversity of 
Ed%nbwgh). — Two Degrees are conferred tn Science , viz., Bachelor 
of Science (B. 8c.) and Doctor of Science (DSc) These Degrees 
aro conferred in any of the five following departments, 
i Physical and Natural Science ii. pjngineering. in Public* 
Health, iv Mental Science, v Philology 

The Fee payable for Examination tor the B. Sc. Degree is£l(> 
10s. ; that for the D Sc. Degree an additional £5 5s after graduat 
ing as B Sc, 

Examinations 

Section A. — Physical ano Natural Sciences 

First Examination. MathemAtios, Natuial Philosophy, Ohemistn*. 
5ioology, and Botany. 

Second Exammnbion . Higher Mathenjatics, Bxporiniental Physics 
and Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, and Geology. 

These twft Examinations successfully passed entitle the candidate 
to graduate as B.Sc., and one year after, provided that by that time 
he has completed his twenty- first year, he ma> proceed to the 
Degree of Doctor of Science (D.Sc) To do so he must profess one 
of the above-nfientioned subjects, of which he will be expected 
to have a thorough knowledge, and upon which li#^ must submit a 
Thesis showing evidence of original work in the branch of study 
thus selected. 

Section B — Enc4INkkring, 

First Exammation • Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Che- 
mistry. 
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Second Examination ; Mathematics applied to Meohamos, Drawiiifjf, 
and Engineering. 

The candidate, after passing these two examinations, is recom- 
mended to the Senatus for the Degi*ee of B.So. in Engineering. 
He may proceed to the Degree of Doctor of Science in the same 
department on the same terms as those indicated under Section A. 

Section C. — Public Health. 

Candidates in this department must be already graduates in 
Medicine of a British University, or of such Foreign or Colonial 
Universities as are recognised for that purpose bv the University 
Court (including the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay). 

The candidate must attend at least one Winter Session in the 
University in which he intends to graduate, and must become for 
that year a matriculated student of such University. 

First Examination: Chemistry, Physics. 

Second Examination Medicine, Practical Sanitation, Sanitary 
Law and Vital Statistics, Mensuration, and Mechanical Drawing. 

A Bachelor of Science in Public FTealch may proceed to the 
doctorate in the same department on the same terms as those 
mentioned under Section A. 

Section D . — Mental Science. 

Degree of Doctor of Science * — Every candidate for this Degree 
must be a graduate by examination of a recognised British, Indian, 
or Colonial University. He must be matriculated for the year in 
which he appears for examination, and must have been a student 
for at least one year at the University where he proposes to 
graduate He must, in evidence of literary and philosophical culture, 
produce a Thesis showing results of original research in the subject 
chosen. He shall then be examined in Logic, Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, and the History of Philosophy, Metaphysical and Moral. 

The Fee for this Degree is Seven Guineas. 

Section E.— Philology. 

Degree of Doctor of Science . — Conferred on similar terms to 
preceding (Section D) upon candidates proving themselves highly 
proficient in Philology Examination — Greek, Latin, the Semitic 
Languages, Sanskrit, aad Comparative Philology. 

The Pee for this Degree is Seven Guineas. 
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Medical Study and Diplomas. 

The GeaeraJ Ooancil of Medical Eduoatiou requires that every 
'Student ot Medicine shall be registered. 

Before registration, the Medical Student is required to have pass- 
ed a Preliminary Examination in the subjects of General Education. 

The Executive Committee issues from time to time a list of 
Examining Bodies whose Examinations fulfil the conditions of the 
Medical Council as regards General Education. 

The following are included in the existing list : 

University of Calcutta— Entrance Examination ; Certificate 
to include Latin. 

University of Madras — Entrance Examination ; Certificate 
to include Latin. 

University of Bombay — Entrance Examination ; Certificate 
to include Latin. 

Ceylon Medical College — Preliminary Examination (Primary 
Class). 

(Students who have substituted for Latin an Oriental Language 
may occasionally be registered, on special application to the Branch 
Councils. As the result of such application is, however, quite un- 
certain, Students ai*e strongly advised to include Latin in their sub- 
jects for examination.) 

The coinrnencetnent of the Course of Professional Study recog- 
nised by any of the Qualifying Bodies is not reckoned as dating 
earlier than fifceen days before the date of registration. 

The following are the subjects of General Education required for 
the Preliminai'y Examination : 

English Language, including Grammar and Composition. 

Latin, including Grammar, Translation from specified authors, 
and Translation of easy passages not taken from such authors. 

ElemeiV'S of Mathematics, comprising (a) Arithmetic, including 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; (b) Algebra, including Simple 
Equations ; (c) Geometry, including the First Book of Euclid, with 
easy questions on the subject-matter of the same. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids, comprising the Ele- 
ments of Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics. 

One of the following Optional subjects* (») Greek, (b) French, 
(c) German, (d) Italian, (e) any other modern Language, (f) Logic, 
(flr) Botany, (h) Zoology, (i) Elementary Chemistry. 

Examinations in General Education conducted by Universities will 
be accepted as heretofore ; but if in any of these Examinations the 
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subject of Elementary Mecliatiics is not included, a knowledge of 
that subject will be required at a sepfuate Preliminaiy Examina- 
nation 

The Royal College of Suigeons, the Society of Apothecaries, and 
other Examining Bodies, conduct Preliminary Examinations for 
Students intending to study Medicine, who may not have passed 
other BxaminatioM qualifying for registration by the Medical 
Council. 

Indian Students are advised to pass the Preliminary Kxaininatiou 
in India, and to bring with them their certificates of birth Aftei 
having passed the Preliminary Examination, the Student may entei 
at a Medical School. The course of orotessional medical stud\ 
lasts about four years (45 months). Medical students are reconi- 
mended to live, if possible, in a College Hall, or in registered 
lodgings, during their course of stuch’. 


The Royal College of Physicians of London. 

The Licenae of thif> College ih a Quahfication to practise Medwiue, 
Surgery^ and Midwifeo'y, and Iff recognized by the Local Gavemmeyf 
Board as a Qualification m Swrpeji/, as well as in Medicine 

Section 1. — By-Laws relating to Licentiates. 

Every candidate lor the College License (except when otlierwdse 
provided by the By-law’s'l who commenced professional study after 
the 26fh day of March, 1880, wiil be required, at the times prescrib- 
ed in Section II, for the respective Examinations, ro produce satis- 
factory evidence ; 

1. Of having passed, before the conimencement of professional 
study, one of the Preliminary Examinations on subjects of General- 
Education recognised by the General Medical Council. [See Regu- 
lations of the General Medical Council, to bo obtained of the Hegis- 
trar, 299 Oxford Street, London, W ] 

2. Of having been Registered as a Medical student, in the man- 
ner prescribed by the General Medical Council, at least fony-Hv(- 
months previously to admission to the Third or Final Examin'ntion, 
unless specially exempted. 

hiOTE^A. Professional studies commenced oeforc Uegistration, 
except in the cases of Chemistry, Materia Mcdica, Botanv, and 
Pharmacy, will not be recognised. 

.S. Of having been engaged in professional studies at least fortv- 
hve months, daring which not less than three Winter Sessions ami 
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two Summer Sessions shall have been passed hd one or more of the 
MedioftI Schools reoojjnised by the College. One Winter Session 
and two Snmmer Sessions may be passed in one oi more of the 
following ways 

(a) Attending the practice of a Hospital, Inhrmary, or other 
Institution duly recognised as aftording satisfactory 
opportunities for professional study. 

(h) Receiving matructioii as a pupil of a legally qualified 
Practitioner having opportunities of imparting a practi- 
cal knowledge of Medicine, Surgery, or Midwifery. 

(c) Attending Lectures on one or more of the required subjects 
ot professional study at a duly lecognised place ot in- 
struction 

4. Of having received instruction iit Chemistry, inclndiiig 
Chemical Physics, meaning thereby Heat, Light, and EIectricit\. 

6. Of having received instruction in Practical Chemistry. 

6 Of having received instruction in Materia Medics 

7. Of having leceived instriiocioii in Botany. 

8 Of having received instruction in Practical Pharmacy 

Note B — By this is meant instruction in Practical Pharmacy b\ 
a registered Medical Piactitioner, or by a Member ol the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, or in a Public 
Hospital, Infirmary, or Dispensaiy 

D Of having attended a coarse of Lectures on Anatomy 

XO. Of having performed Dissections during not less Mian twelve 
months. 

11. Of having attended » course of Lectures on General 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

12. Of having attended a separate Practical course of General 
Anatomy a^d Physiology. 

13. Of having attended a com se of Lectures on the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. 

14 Of liaving attended a ciuirso of Lectures on Midwifery and 
Diseases peculiar to Women 

A certificate must also be procured of attendance on not less thnn 
twenty labours, which certificate muse be signed by one ot 
more legally (pialiHed practitioners. 

16. Of having undergone Systematic Px'actiral Instruction in 
the Departments of Medicine, Surgery, and Obstetric Medicine. 
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Note 0.-— Under this Clause the Candidate will be required to 
shew that. h»^ has been pejsonally exeroised in practical details, 
such as : — 

1. The application of anatomical facts to the investi^tion of 
disease. 2 The methods of examining various organs in 
order to detect the evidence of disease or the effects of 
accidents. 3. The employment of Instruments used in 
diagnosis and treatment. 4. The examination of Normal 
and Diseased Structures, whether recent or in a Museum. 
5. The Chemical Examination of Morbid products. 
Operations on the Dead Body. 7. PosUmortem Examina- 
tions. 

16. Of Instruction and Proficiency m the practice of Vaccina- 
tion. 

Note D. — The certificate must be such as will qualify its holder 
to contract as a Public Vaccinator under the Regulations, at 
the time in force, of the Local G-overnment Board. 

17. Of having attended a course of Lectures on Pathological 
Anatomy. 

18. Of having attended Demonstrations in the Poat-mortem room 
during the whole period of attendance on Clinical Lectures. (See 
Clause 22.) 

19. Of having attended a course of Lectures on Poreusie 
Medicine. 

20. Of having attended, at a recognised Hospital or Hospitals, 
the Practice of Medicine and Surgery during three Winter and two 
Summer Sessions. 

Note E — No Motropolita-n Hospital is recognised which contains 
less than 160, and no provincial or Colonial Hospital which 
contains less than 100 Patients. A three months’ course of 
Clinical Instruction in the Wards of a recognised Lunatic 
Hospital or Asylum may he substituted for the aaine period of 
attendance in the Medical Wards of a General Hospital. 

21. Of having attended during nine months Clinical Lectures on 
Medicine, and also during nine months Clinical Lectures on Sur- 
gery, and of having been engaged during a period of three months 
in the Clinical Study of Diseases peculiar to Women. 

22. Of having discharged the duties of a Medical Clinical Clerk 
during six months, and of a Surgical Dresser during other six 
months 

Note F. — These duties niay be discharged atn General Hospital. 
Infirmary or Dispensary, or Parochial or Union Infirmary, duly 
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recof^ised for this purpose, or in sucli other manner as shall 
afford sufficient opportunity for the acquirement of practical 
knowledge. 

The certificates of attendance on the several Courses of Lectures 
muht include evidence that the Student has attended Examination in 
each Course, 

Section II. — Professional Examinations. 

There are three Professional Examinations, called herein the 
Eirsb Examination, the Second Examination, and the Third or Pinal 
Examination, each being partly written, partly oral, and partly 
practical. 

These Examinations will be held in the months of January, April, 
July and October, unless otherwise appointed. 

Every Candidate intending to present himself for Examination 
is required to give Fourteen days* notice in writing to the Registrar 
of the College, at the same time transmitting the necessary Certi- 
ficates. 

Office hours from Twelve to Six ; Saturdays from Twelve to Two. 

The First Examination. 

O'he subjects of the First Examination are : Chemistry and 
Oliemioai Physics, meaning thereby Heat. Light, and Electricity; 
Materia Medioa, Medical Botany, and Pharmacy ; Osteology. Synopses 
indicating the range of subjects in the Examinations, in Chemistry 
and in Materia Medica, Medical Botany, and Pharmacy may be 
obtained together with the Regulations. 

A Candidate will be admitted to the First E.xamina.tion on 
•producing evidence of having been registered as a Medical Student 
by the General Medical Council, and of liaving complied with the 
Regulations prescribed in Section 1, Clauses 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8, 
page 2. 

The fee for admission to the First Examination is Five Guineas, 
being part of the entire fee for the Licence ; and if a Candidate be 
rejected wi any Subject, he will be required to pay an additional 
foe of Three Guineas, before re-admission to Examination. 

A Candidate rejected in any subject of the First Examination 
will not be admitted to re-exaraiuation until after the lapse of 
.a period of not less than three months from the date of rejection, 
and he will be re-examined in the subject or, subjects in which 
he has been rejected. 

The Src’onu Examination. 

The subjects of the Second Examination are : Anatomy ; Physi- 
ology. A Synopsis indicating the range of subjects in the Examina- 
tion in Physiology may be obtained with the Regulations. 
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A Candidate may piesf^nt himself for examioation in either of 
these subjects or parts separately, or in both at one time. 

A Candidate will be admitted to the Second Examination on 
producing evidence of having completed, subsequently to registration 
as a Medical Student, eighteen months of professional study at a 
recognized Medical School or Schools, and of having complied with 
the Regulations prescribed in Section 1 

The fee for admission to the Second Examination is Five Guineas, 
being part of the entire fee for the Licence; and if a Candidate 
be rejected in either part, he will be required to pay an additional 
fee of Three Gnineas before re-admission to Examination 

A Candidate rejected in either part or in both parts of the 
Second Examination will not be admitted to re-examination until 
after the lapse of a period of not less than three months from the 
date of rejection, and will be re-examined in the subject or subjects 
in which he has been rejected. 

The TnrBD or Final Examination 

The College does not admit to the Third or Final Examination 
any Candidate (not exempted from Registration) whose name has 
not been entered in the Medical Students’ Register at least forty- 
five months, nor till the expiration of two years after the passing 
of the Second Examination 

The subjects of the Final Examination are* Medical Anatomy 
and Pathology, and the Principles and Practice of Medicine and 
Therapeutics ; Surgical Anatonay and Pathology, and the Principles 
and Practice of Surgeiy : Midwifery, and Biseases peculiar tc* 
Women. 

Forensic Medicine and Public Health are subjects included in 
the Final Examination. 

A Candidate may present himself for examination in t-^iese tliree 
subjects or parts separately or at one time. 

A Candidate will be admitted to the Third or Final Evnnimjiioii 
on producing evidence; 1. Of being Twenty-one Years of age. 

Of Moral Character 3 Of having passed the Second Examination 4 
Of having studied (.Medicine, Snrgeiy, and Midwifery in accordance 
with Regulations prescribed in Section T. 

The fee for admission to the Third or Final Examination is Five 
Guineas, being part of the entire fee for the Licence ; and if u 
Candidate be rejected in any part, be will he required to pay an 
additional fee of Three Guineas before re admission to Examination, 
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A* Candidate rejected in the Third oj Final ExaininatioTij or in 
one or more of the three parts into which he may have divided it, 
will not be admitted to re-examination until after the lapse of a 
peiiodof not less than six months from the date of rejection, and 
lie will be re-examined in the subject or subjects in which he 
previously failed to pass. 

The fee for the Licence is Bhfteen Guineas. 

All fees must be paid three days prior to the day on which the 
Kxaniination commences. 

Any Candidate who shall produce satisfactory evidence of hav- 
ing passed an Examination tor a degree in Medicine and Suricerv 
on any of the subjects of the First Bjcamination, conducted at a 
University in the United Kingdom, in India, or iu a British Colony, 
will be exempt from re-examinarion on those subjects in which he 
has passed 

Any Candidate who shall produce satisfactory evidence of having 
passed an Examination on Anatomy and Physiology, cond noted by 
the Royal College of Surgerms of England, or the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, or the Royal College of Surgeons in Ire- 
land, or the Faculty of Piiysioiaiis and Surgeons of Glasgow, after 
a Course of Study and an Examination satisfactory to the College, 
will be exempt from re-examination on those subjects. 

Any Candidate who shall produce satisfactory evidence of having 
passed an Examination on Anatomy and Physiology required for a 
Degree in Medicine or Surgery at a University in the United 
Kingdom, in India, or in a British Colony, after a Course of Study 
and an Examination satisfactory to the College, will be exempt 
from re-examination on those subjects. 

.Any Candidate who shall have obtained a Degree iu Surgery at a 
University in the United Kingdom, after a Course of Study and an 
Examination satisfactory to the College, will be exempt from re- 
examination on Surgical Ana,tomy and Pathology, and on the 
Principles smd Practice of Surgery. 

Any Candidate who shall have passed the Examination on 
Surgery conducted by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, or 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, or the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, after a Course of Study and an ExaminaMou satisfactory 
to the College, will be exempt from re-exammation on Surgical 
Anatomy and Pathology, and on the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery. 

Any Candidate who shall have obtained a Foreign Qualification 
which entitles him to practise Medicine or Surgery in the country 
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where such Qualification has been conferred, after a Course of Study 
and an Examination equivalent to those required by the Regula- 
tions of the College, shall, on production of satisfactorv evidence 
as to age, moral character, and proficiency in Vaccination, be ad- 
missible to the Pass Examination, and shall be exempt from re- 
examination on such subjects as shall in each case be considered by 
the Censors* Board to be unnecessary. 


The Royal College of Surgeons of England, 

Regulations respecting the Rducatxon ancL Examinatwv of Candidates 
foi the Diploma of Member of f lie College. 

Section I. — Preliminaky General Bdltc^tion \Nn Examination. 

I. Candidates are required, before the commencement of theu* 
Professional Education, to pass a Preliminary Examination recog- 
nised by the General Medical Council, and to be registered by that 
Council as Medical Students. 

N,B — In the case of any Colonial, Indian, or Foreign Student, 
not registered by the General Medical Council, the conditions of 
admission to the Pixifessional Examination for the diploma will he 
determined by the Council of the College. 

Section II —Professional Eiiucatjon 

1. The following are the recognised modes ot commencing Pro- 
fessional Education : — 

I Attendance on the Practice of a Hospital, or other public 
institution recognised by this College for that purpose. 

5J. Instruction as the pupil of a legally qualihcd Surgeon, hold- 
ing the appointment of Surgeon to a Hospital, General Dispen- 
sary, or Union Worthouse, or where such opportunities of practical 
instruction are afforded as shall be satisfactory to the Council 

3 Attendance on Lectures on Anatomy, Physiology, or Chemis- 
try, by Lecturers recognised by this College. 

TI Candidates, prior to their admission to the First or Primary 
Examination on^ Anatomy and Physiology, will be required to 
produce the following cei'tificatea, viz . : — 

1 Of having, prior to the commencement of professional study, 
been registered by the General Medical Council. 

2. Of having attended Lectures on Anatomy during two Winter 
Sessions, 
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3 Of having performed Diaseetiona during not lesa than two 
Winter Sessions. 

4. Of having attended Leotuies on General Anatomy and 
Physiology duiing one Winter Session. 

5. Of having attended a Practical (Jourse of General Anatomy 
and Physiology during another Winter or a Summer Session, 
consisting of not leas than thirty meetings of the class 

Note A. — By the Practical Course referred to in Clause 6, it is- 
meant that the learners themselves shall, Iiidividnally, be engaged 
in the necessary experiments, manipulations, <&c . but it is not here- 
by intended that the learners shall perform vivisections. 

Note B.~ The certificates of attendance on the several Courses' 
of Lectures must include evidence that the Student has attended 
the practical instructions and examinations of Ins Teacher in each 
Course. 

Primary Examination. — Special Notice. 

Candidates who commenced their piolessional studies on or aftei 
the Ist of October 1882, and shall have pursued those studies in 
recognised Medical Schools in England, will be required, before 
presenting themselves for the Primary or Anatomical and Physi- 
ological Examination for the Diploma of Member of the College, to 
produce certificates of having passed an Examination in Elemen- 
tary Anatomy and Physiology, such Examination to be conducted 
by their Teachers at the several Medical Schools 

1. The periods at which the Examination shall be held will be 
determined by the Teachers at the several Medical Schools, provid- 
ed that an interval of not less than six months shall elapse between 
the dates at which the candidates shall have passed the Examina- 
tion and the date of their presenting themselves for the Primaiy 
Examination at the College. 

2 It shall be left to the Teachers at the several Medical Schools 
to determine the nature and extent of the Examination in Elemen- 
tary Anatomy and Physiology. 

III. Candidates, prior to their admission to the second or pass 
examination on Surgical Anatomy and the principles and practice 
of Surgery, Medicine, and Midwifery, will be required to produce 
the following certificates, viz .: — 

1 . Of being twenty-one years of age, 

2. Of having been engaged, subsequently to the date of x'egis- 
tration by the General Medical Council, during four years, or dur- 
ing a pei'iod extending over not less than four Winter and foiu 
Summer Sessions, in the acquirement of professional knowledge. 
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8. Of having atte^nd^^d LK*nure8 on Surgery during one Winter 
Session, 

4. Of having actended a Course of Practical Sargory during a 
period occupying not less than six months prior or subsequent to 
the Course required by me preceding Clause 8. 

Note 0. — The Course of Practical Surgery referred to in 
Clause 4) is intended to embrace instruction in wliich each pupil 
shall be exercised in piuotical details, sncli as in- - 

The application of anatomical facts to Surgeiy, on the living per- 
son, or on the dead body. 

The methods of proceeding and the manipulations necessary in 
order to detect the effects of disease and accidents on the living 
person, or on the dead body. 

The performance, where practicable, of the operations of Surgery 
1)11 the dead body. 

The use of Surgical Apparatus 

The exaramation of diseased struccures, as illustrated in the oon- 
tents of a museum of Morbid Anatomy and otherwise 

0 . Of having attended one Course of Lectures on each of the 
tollowing subjects, viz., Chemistry, Materia Medina, Forensic 
Medicine, Midwifery (with practical instructions, and a certilicate 
of having personally conducted not less than ten labours), Putho 
logical Anatomy during not less than three monthis. 

Note D. — The Oouise of Lectures on Chemistry included in 
Clause 5 will nob be required in the case of a candidate who shall 
have passed a satisfactory examination in this subject in the Preh- 
inhiary Examination. 

6. Of having studied Practical Pharmacy during three montlis. 

7. Of having attended a three months’ course of Practical 
Chemistry (with manipulations), in its application to Meclical Stuily. 

Of instruction and proficiency in the Practice of Vac*(*.inati<>n. 

Note B. — The certificate of instruction in Vaccination vvill ho 
such as will qualify its holdei’to contract as a Public Vaccinator 
under the regulations at the time in force in the Local Government 
Board. 

Note P. — The certificates of attendance on the several Courses 
of Lectures must include evidence that the Student has atconded 
the practical instructions and examinatious of his Teacher in each 
Course. 
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9. Of havinyf attended, at a recognised Hospital or Hospitals, 
the Practice of Surgery duinog three Winter* and two Snmmerf 
Sessions. 

10. Of having been individually engaged, at least twice in each 
week, in the observation and examination of patients at a recognised 
Hospital or Hospitals, under the direction of a recognised Toaclier, 
during not less than three months. 

Note G — It is intended that the candidate should receive the 
instruction requii ed by Clanso 10 at an early period of his attendance 
at the Hospital. 

11 Of having, subsequently to the first Winter Session of attend- 
ance on vSurgical Hospital Practice, attended, nt a recognised 
Hospital or Hospitals, Clinical Lecnires on Surgery during two 
Winter and two Summer Sessions. 

12 Of having been a. Dresser at a recognised Hospital, or of 
having, subsequently to the completion of one yenr’s professional 
education, taken cliaige of patients under the superintendence of a 
Surgeon during not less than six months, at a Hospital, General 
Dispensary, or Parochial or Union Infirmary recognised for this 
purpose, or in such other similar manner as, in the opinion of the 
•Council, shall afford anflicieut opportunity for the acquirement of 
PiMCticul Surgery. 

13. Of having attended dining the whole period of attendance 
on Surgical Hospital Fraciice (see Clause 9) demonstrations in the 
po'^t-morfem rooms of a recognised Hospital. 

14 Of having attended, at a recognised Hospntal or Hospitals, 
the Practii ‘0 of Me<licnip, and Clinical Lectures on Medicine 
during one Winter and one Summer Session. 

N.B. — Blank forms of the lequired ceuificates may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, and all necessary certificates will 
be rotinned at the College 

Pass Examination. — Special Notice. 

Candidates commencing their professional education on or after 
the lat of October, 1882, will not bo admitted to tho Second or 
J*ass Examination until after the o.xpiration of two years from the 


* The Winter Session connirisos a period of six months, and, in 
Knglaud, commences on the 1st of October, and terminates on the 
Blst of Maich. 

t The Summer Session compiisos a period of three months, and, 
in England, commences on tho 1st of May, and torminatos on the 
81sfc of July, 


13 
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date of their passing the Primary or Anatomical and Physiological 
Examination for such Diploma, except in the following cases, viz : — 

1. When a candidate, before presenting himself for tho Prima^ 
Examination, shall possess a recognised Degree or Diploma in 
Medicine or Surgery, or shall have completed the curriculum of 
professional education for the Diploma. 

2. In the case of a candidate who, being desirous of obtaining 
the Fellowship, shall fail to present himself for the Primary 
Examination for the Membership at the end of his second year of 
professional study, but who shall pass at the end of his third Wintei 
Session the Primary Examination for the Fellowship, it being 
required in such case that not less than owe year of attendance on 
"the Surgical Practice of a recognised Hospital shall intervene 
between the date of his passing the Primary Examination for the 
Fellowship and the date of his presenting himself for the Second 
or Pass Examination for the Diploma of Member. 

3. In the case of a candidate who, having commenced hia pro- 
fessional studies by attendance on the practice of a recognised 
Provincial or Colonial Hospital, shall have completed a year ot 
such attendance, before entering at a recognised Medical School ; 
it shall be sufficient that not less than one year shall elapse between 
the date of his passing the Primary Examination and the date of 
his presenting himself for the Second or Pass Examination for tho 
Diploma of Member, provided that his curriculum of four years’ 
professional education shall then have been completed. 

4. When a candidate — owing to illness, duly oortitied by one or 
more of the Teachers of his Medical School — shall bo prevented 
from presenting himself for the Primary Examination, on tho 
completion of his second year of professional study. 

6. And In the case of a candidate who, from some unforeseen 
circumstance, shall fail to present himself for the Primary Examin- 
ation, on the completion of his second year of professional study, it 
being left to the Court of Examiners to determine whether in such 
case the candidate shall or shall not be required to comply with 
the regulation. 

Section III. 

I. Certificates will not be received on more than ono branch of 
Science from one and the same Lecturer ; but Anatomy and Dissec- 
tions will he considered as one branch of Science. 

II. Certificates will not be recognised from any (Hospital in the 
United Kingdom unless the Surgeons thereto be members of one of 
the legally constituted Colleges of Surgeons in tho United Kingdom j 
nor from any School of Anatomy and Physiology or Midwifery, 
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unless the Teachers in such School be tnembers of some legally 
conaticuted College of Physicians or Snrgeons in the United 
Kingdom ; nor from any school of Surgery, unless the Teachers in 
such school be members of one of the legally constituted Colleges 
of Surgeons in the United Kingdom. 

Til. Ko Metropolitan Hospital will be recognised by this College 
which contains less than 150, and no Provincial or Colonial Hospital 
which contains less than 100 patients. 

I Y. The recognition of Colonial Hospitals and Schools is governed 
by the same regulations, with respect to numbers of patients and to 
Courses of Lectures, as apply to the recognition of Provincial 
Hospitals and Schools m England. 

V. Certificates of attendance upon the practice of a recognised 
Provincial or Colonial Hospital unconnected with, or not in con- 
venient proximity to, a recognised Medical School will not be 
received for more than one Winter and one Summer Session of the 
Hospital attendance required by the regulations of this College; 
and in such cases Clinical Lectures will not be necessary, but a 
certificate of having acted as Dresser for a period of at least six 
months will be required. 

VI. Those candidates who shall have pursued the whole of their 
studies m Scotland or Ireland will be admitted to examination 
upon tile production of the several certificates required respectively 
by the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, the Paculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, and the College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
from candidates for their Diploma, together with a certificate of 
instruction and proficiency in the practice of Yaccination, and satis- 
factory evidence of having been occupied, subsequently to the date 
of registration by the General Medical Council at least four years, 
or during a period extending over four Winter and four Summer 
Sessions, in the acquirement of professiorml knowledge; and in the 
case of candidates who shall have pursued the whole of their 
studies ill recognised Foreign or Colonial Universities, upon the 
production of the several studies certificates required for the 
Degree by the Authorities of such Universities, together with 
a certificate of instruction and proficiency in the practice of Yacci- 
iiation, and satisfactory evidence of having been occupied, subse- 
<jucntly to the date ot passing the Preliminary Examination, at 
least four years, or during a peiiod extending over four Winter and 
four Summer Sessions, in the acquirement of professional know- 
ledge. 

VII. Members of licentiates of any legally constituted College 
of Surgeons iii the United Kingdom, and Graduates in Surgery of 
any University recognised for this purpose by this College, will be 
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admitted to examiuaciou on producins: th^iv Diploma, License, or 
De^free, together with proof of being twentv-one years of age, a 
certificate of instruction and proficiency in the practice of Yaccina- 
tion, and satisfactory evidence of having been occupied, subse- 
quently to the date of registration by the General Medical Council 
at least four years, or daring a period extending over four Winter 
and four Summer Sessions, in the acquirement of professional 
knowledge. 

YllJ. Graduates in Medicine of any legally constituted College 
or University locognised for this purpose by this College will be 
admitted to examination on adducing, together with their Diploma 
or Degiee, proof of being twentv-one years of age, a certificate of 
instruction and proficiency m the practice oi Vaccination, mid satis- 
factory ovidonoe of having been occupied, subsequently tn the date 
of registry bion by the General Medical Council, at least four years, 
or during a period extending over four Wintei and four Summer 
Sessions, in the acquirement of professional knowledge. 

Section IV — Profkssfonal Examination. 

This Examination is divided into two parts : 

1, The first or Primary Examination, on zVnatomy and Physi- 
ology, is partly written and partly demonstrative, on the recently- 
dissected subject, and on prepared parts of the human body. 

2, The Second or Puss Examination, on Surgicnl Anatomy and 
the Principles and Practice of Surgeiy, Medicine, and Midwifery,* 
is partly written, partly oral, and partly on the practical use of 
Surgical Apparatus, and the practical examination of Patients. 

3, The Primary Examinations are held in the months of January, 


* Candidates can claim exemption from examination in Medicine 
and Midwifery under the following conditions, I'l^ — 

I. The production by the candidate of a Degree, Dif:>loma, or 

License in Medicine and Midwifery entitling him to register 
under tlie Medical Act of 1858, or a Degree, Diploma, or 
License in Medicine and Midwifery of a Colonial or Foreign 
University approved by the Council of the College 

II. A declaration by the candidate, prior bo his admission bo tin* 

Pass Examination, that it is his intention to obtain either 
of the Qualifications in Medicine and Midwifery mentionod 
in the foregoing paragraph, in which case the Diploma of 
the College will not be issued to him until he shall produci* 
eicher the said Qualification or proof of having passed tin* 
several examinations eoticling him to receive the same. 
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April, May, July, and October, and the Paas**^ Examinations in the 
months of January, April, July, and October 

4. Candidates will not he admitted to the Primary Examination 
until after the termination of the Second Winter Session of their 
attendance at a recognised School or schools ; not to the Class, or 
Surgical Examination, until after the termination of the fourth 
year of their professional education 

6. The fee of Five Guineas, paid three days prior to the first 
admission to the Primary Examination, is retained, wlieolier the 
candidate pass or fail to pass the Examination, but is allowed as 
part of the whole fee of Twenty-two Poundsf payable for the 
Diploma. A candidate, after failure at any Primary Examination, 
is required, on admission to any subsequent Primary Examination, 
to pay a further fee of Three Guineas, which is letained, whether 
he pass or fail to pass the Examination, and which fnrthoi fee is 
not allowed as part of the whole fee of Twenty*two Ponmls for 
the Diploma. 

6. The fee of Sixteen Pounds Eilteen Shilhngs payable three 
days prior to each admission to the Pass Examination; but on each 
occasion of failure the balance of Eleven Pounds Trn Shillings is 
returned to the candidate. 

7. A candidate having entered his name for either the Primary 
or Pass Examination, who shall fail to attend, will not be allowed to 
present himself for examination within the period of three months 
from the date at which he shall have so failed to attend. 

{8. A candidate referred on the Primaiy Examination fo. rhe 


* The required oertificatea for the Pass Examination must be 
forwarded through the post nob less than fourteim clear 
days prior to the date of each Examination ; except in the 
ease of a referred candidate whose term of additional study 
will not expire until the date of the Examination, in which 
ease a written application must be sent in by him fourteen 
clear days before the date of the Examination in lien of the 
certificate, such certificate to be produced the day before , 
the Examination. 

t This sum of Tweuty-bwo Pounds is exclusive of the fee of T’wo 
Pounds paid for the Preliminary Examination. 

J The required certificates fortho Primary Examination must be 
forwarded through the post not less than fourteen clear 
days prior to the date of each Examination ; except in the 
case of a referred candidate, wlio is required to give fourteen 
clear days* notice of Ium intmition to present himself for 
re-examination, ou a form of application which can be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. 
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Diploma of Membei* is not admitted to re-examination until aftei* 
the lapse of a period of not less than three months from the date of 
his reference ; and, if he shall not have obtained more than half 
of the total minimum number of marks, is not admitted to I’e- 
examiuation until after the lapse of six months from the date of 
his reference. 

*9. A candidate, referred on the Pass or Surgical Examination 
for the Diploma of Member, is required, unless the Court of 
Examiners shall otherwise determine, to produce, prior to his 
admission to re-examination, a certificate of at least six months’ 
further attendance on the Surgical Practice of a recognised Hospital 
snbsequei’tly to the date of his reference. 

10. A candidate, referred on the Pass oi Surgical Examination 
for the Diploma of Member, who shall have exhibited such extreme 
ignorance in the examination as, in the opinion of the Court of 
Examiners, to render it desirable that he should be referred for a 
longer period than six months, is required, before his admission to 
re-examination, to produce a certificate of having attended the 
Surgical Practice of a recognised Hospital for a further period of 
nine or twelve months, as the Court shall determine. 


* The required certificates for the Pass Examinations must be 
forwarded through the post not less than fourteen clear days prior 
to the rlato of eacli^ Examination j except in the case of a referred 
candidate whose term of additional study will not expire until the 
date of the Examinstion, in which case n written application must 
be sent in by him fourteen clear days before the dat<» of the Exami- 
nation in lieu of the certificate, such certificate to be produced the 
day before the Examination. 





Examining Board in England by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
(under the Provisions of the 
Medical Act, 1858). 

Regulations. 

Section I.—Professional Education. 

Any candidate who desires to obtain bofch the License of the 
Koyal Oolle#?e ot Physicians of London and the Diploma of Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England is required to comply 
with the following Regulations, and to pass the Examinations 
Rereinafter set forth. [See Section II ] 

Every such candidate who shall commence profeswional study on 
or after the First of October, 1884, will he required, at the times 
prescribed in Section II. for the respective examinations, to 
(produce satisfactory evidence ' 

1. Of having been registered as a Medical student by the General 
Medical Conncil. [See Regulations of the General Medical Council, 
to be obtained of the Registrar, 299 Oxford Street, London, W.] 

Note A — Professional studies commenced before registration, 
except in the cases of Chemistry and Chemical Physics, Materia 
Medioa,' Botany, and Pharmacy, will not be recognised. 

2 Of having been engaged in professional studies at least forty- 
live months, during which not less than three Winter Sessions and 
two Summer Sessions shall have been passed at one or more of the 
Medical Schools recognised by the two Colleges. One Winter 
Session and two Summer Sessions may be passed in one or more of 
the following ways : 

(a) Attending the practice of a Hospital, Infirmary, or other 
Institution recognised as affording satisfactory opportunities for 
professional study, (b ) Receiving instruction as a pupil of a legally 
•qualified Practitioner holding such a public appointment, or having 
finch oppoi'tunities of imparting a practical knowledge of Medicine, 
Surgery, or Midwifery, as shall be satisfactory to the two Colleges, 
(c) Attending Lecburea on one or more of the required subjects of 
professional study at a recognised place of instruction. 

3. Of having received instruction in the following subjects : 

(u) Chemistry, including Chemical Physios, meaning thereby 
Heat, Light, and Electricity, (h) Practical Chemistry, (c) Materia 
Mediou. (d) Botany, (e) Pharmacy. 
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Notk B. — The instructTon in Pracfncsl Pharmacy must- be ffiven 
by a registered Medical Practitioner, or by a Member of the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain or in a Public Hospital, Infir- 
mary, or Dispensary. 

4. Of having performed Dissections, at a recognised Medical 
School, during not less than twelve months. 

3. Of having attended, at a recognised Medical Scliool 

(ul A course of Lectures on Anatomy during not less than six 
months, or one Winter Session, (h) A course of Lectures on 
General Anatomy and Physiology during not less than six months, 
or one Winter Session, (c) A separate practical course of General 
Anatomy and Physiology during not less than three months 

6 Of having attended, ac a recognised Medical School • 

Ca; A course of Leotiu*es on Medicjine during not less than six 
months, or one Winter Session (b) A course of Lectures on Sur- 
gerj during not less than six months, or one Winter Session, (c) 
A course of Lectures on Midwifery and Diseases peculiax* to women 
duiing not less than three months 

Noi'eO. — A certificate must also be produced I'f attendance on 
not Jess than twenty labours, which certificate must bo signed by 
one or more legally qualified Practitioners. 

(d) Systematic Practical Instruction in Medicine, Smgery and' 
Midwifery, including : 

1 The application of Anatomical knowledge to the investigation 
of Disease, 2. 'Ihe methods of examining various Organs and other 
Parts of the Body, in order to detect the evidence of Disease or the 
effects of Accidents. 3 The employment of Instruments and 
Apparatus used in diagnosis or treatment. 4. The examination of 
Diseased Structures, whether recent or in a Museum 6. The 
Chemical examination of Morbid products 6. The perfoimancei 
of Operations on the Dead Body. 7. Post-mortem examinations 

(e) A course of Lectures on Pathological Anatomy during not 
less than three months 

(/) Demonstra-tions in the post-mortem room during the wliole 
period of attendance on Clinical Lectures. [See Clause 8.] 

A course of Lectures on ’Forensic irieclicnie during not loss 
than three months. 

7. Of having attended, at a recognised hospital or liospitals, the 
practice of Medicine and Surgery during three Winter and two 
Summer Sessions. 

Note D. — No Metropolitan hospital is recognised which contains 
less than 160, and no Provincial or Colonial hospital which contains 
less than 100 patients. 
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A three months’ course of Clinical Instruction in the Wards of a 
recognised Lunatic hospital or Asylum may be substituted for the 
same period <il uttendauce in the Medical Wards of a General 
Hospital. 

8. Of liavinf^ attended, at a lecogriiaed hospital or hospitals, 
during nine mouths Clinical Lectures on medicine, and during nine 
months Clinical Lectures on Surgery, and of having been engaged 
during a period of three months in the Clinical study of Diseases 
peculiar to women. 

NoTifl E.— These Clinical Lectures muse he attended after the 
candidate has passed the second examination. 

9. Of having discharged, after he has passed the second exami- 
nation, the ihities of a Medical Clinical Clerk during six months, 
and of a Surgical Dresser during other six months 

Note F — These duties mav be discharged at » Geneml Hospital, 
Infirmary of Dispensary, or Parochial or Union Infiimary, lecog- 
nised for this puipose, or in such other similar manner as sluill, in 
the opinion of the two colleges, afford sufficient oppoitunity for 
the acquirement t*f practical knovv ledge. 

10. Of having received instruction in the practice of Vaccination 

Note G.— The certificate must be such as will qualify its holder 

to con tract as a Public? Vaccmatoi under the Regulations, at the 
time in force, of the Local Government Board. 

Students are loquired co attend examinations wliich aie held in 
the several classes. 

N B. — Exemption from aii\ of the foregoing Reguhii.ions can only 
he grunted by tht» Committee of management 

SKCTION ir. — PROB'KSSlO'XATi KX\MlNATlO\S 

There are tliroe Professional examinnthms, called herein the First 
examination, the Second exam mat ion, and the Thiid or Pinal exami- 
nation, each being partly written, partly oral, and partly practical. 

These elcaminations will be held in the months of January, April, 
.fnly, and October, unless otherwise appointed. 

N. B. — Every candidate intending to present himself for examina- 
f ion is required to give notice in writing to the Registrar of the 
Royal College of Physicians, or to the Secretary of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, fourteen clear days before the daymen which the exa- 
mination commences, transmitting at the same time the required 
certificates. 

All fees must be paid throe da.vs prior (o the day on which f-hei 
examination com mencos 
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Thk First Examination. 

The subjects of the First examination are : Chemistry and Ohemi. 
cal Physics, meaning tliereby Heat, Light and Electricity ; Materia 
Medica, Medical Botany, and Pharmacy j Elementary Anatomy and 
Elementary Physiology. 

Synopses indicating the range of subjects in the examinations in 
Chemistry and Chemical Physios, Materia Medica, Medical Botany, 
Pharmacy, Elementary Anatomy, and Elementary Physiology may 
be obtained together with the Regulations. 

A i*andidate may take this Examination in two parts at differer- 
ent times, or he may present himself for the whole at one time 

A candidate will be admitted to the Examination on Chemistry 
and Chemical Physics, Materia Medica, Medical Botany, and 
Pharmacy on producing evidence of having been registered as a Me- 
dical student by the General Medical Council, and of having com- 
plied with the Regulations nrescribed in Section I. Clause 3, but 
he will not be admitted to the Examination on Elementary Ana- 
tomy and Elementary Physiology earlier than the end of his first 
Winter Session at a Medical School 

A candidate rejected in either part or in both parts of the first 
Examination will not be admitted to re-e.xamination until after the 
lapse of a period of not less than throe months from the date of 
rejection, and he will be re-examined in the subject or subjects in 
which he has been rejected. 

The fees for admission to the first Examination are as follows : 
For the whole Examination, d610 lOrf.; for re-examination after re- 
jection in either of the two parts, £3 3^ 

Any candidate who shall produce satisfactory evidence of having 
passed an examination on any of the subjects of the First Part of 
this Examination conducted at a University in the United King- 
dom, India, or in a British Colony, will be exempt from exami- 
nation in those subjects in which he has passed 

Thje Sicond Examination 

The subjects of the Second Examination are . Anatomy; Physi- 
ology. 

A Synopsis indicating the range of subjects in the Examination 
in Physiology may be obtained with the Regulations. 

A candidate may present himself for examination in either of 
these subjects or#* parts separately, or in both at ono time. 

A candidate will be admitted to the Second Examination after 
the lapse of nob less than six months from the date of his passing 
the First Examination, on producing evidence of having completed, 
subsequently to registration as a Medical student, eighteen months 
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of professional study at a veoognised Medical School or Schools, 
and of having complied with the Regnlatiions prescribed in Section 
I, Clauses 4 and 5. 

A candidate rejected in either part or in both parts of the Second 
Examination will not be admitted to re-exaniination until after the 
lapse of a period of not less than three months from the date of 
rejection, and •xvill be re-examined m the subject or subjects in 
which he has been rejected. 

The Fees for admission to the Second Examination are as 
follows : For the whole Examination, £10 10s.; for re-examination 
after rejection in either of the two parte, £3 3e. 

The Third or Final Examination 

The subjects of the Final Examination are : Medicine, including 
Therapeutics, Medical Anstomy and Pathology ; Surgery, includ- 
ing Surgical Anatomy, and Pathology ; Midwifery and Diseases 
peculiar to women 

Questions on Forensic Medicine and Public Health will be inclu- 
ded in the Third or Final Examination. 

A candidate may present himself for examination in these three 
•subjects or parts separately or at one time 

A candidate will be admitted to the Third or Final Examination 
on producing evidence 1. Of being twenty-one years of age. 2. 
■Of having passed the Second Examination. 3. Of having studied 
Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in accordance with the Regu- 
lations prescribed in Section I, Clauses 2 and 6 to 10. 

The Colleges do not adrnic to either part of the Third or Final 
Examination any candidate (not exempted from Registration) whose 
name has not been entered m the Medical Students* Register at 
least forty-five months, nor till the expiration of two years after 
his having passed i.he second Examination. 

Note —'Students are recommended to paws these two years in 
acquiring practical knowledge in the Wards or in the Out-Patients’ 
Department of a recognised Hospital 

A candidate rejected in the Third or Pinal Examination, or in 
one or more of the three parts into wliicli lie may have divided it, 
will not be admitted to re-examinarion until after the lapse of a 
period of not less than six montha from the date of rejection, and 
he will be re-examined in the subject or subjects in which he 
previously failed to pass. 

Any cainlidate who shall liave obtained .i Colonial, Indian, or 
Foreign (Jiialifics^-tion wliich entilles him to practice Medicine or 
Surgery in the country wliere such Qualification has been conferred, 
after a course of study and examination equivalent to those requir- 
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ed by the Refiulations of the two Colleges, ahull, on production of 
satisfactory evidence as to age and probcioncy in Vaocination, be 
adTniasible to the Second and Third Esaniiimtions. 

The fees for admission to the Third or S’inal Examination are as 
follows : Tor the whole Examination, i515 loa. ; for re-exainn>atior 
after rejection in Medicine, £5 5s , for re-examination after rejec- 
tion in Surgery, £5 6s. ; for re-examination after rejection in Mid- 
wifery, £3 3.^. 

Every candidate who shall have passed the Third or Final Exami- 
nation is sxibjeot to the Bye-Laws of the two Colleges, entitled to 
receive : The License of the Royal College of Physicians of London 
and the Diploma of Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

Forms of the required certificates may be obtained of the Regis- 
trar of the Royal College of Physicians, or of the Secretary of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 


The Society of Apothecaries. 

There are two Examinations for the Qualification of Apothecary,. 
L S.A. ; they are held every Wednesday and Thursday, and seven 
days’ notice is required from the candidate. 

Candidates for the Pirnt Examinatwn are veqnii'ed to have com- 
pleted the usual curriculum of study to the close of the Second 
Winter Session, to have attended three months’ Practical Pharmacy, 
and to provide a Certificate of good moral conduct. 

The subjects are 

Physicians’ Prescriptions and Pharmacy. 

Anatoraj" and Physiology. 

General and Practical Chemistry. 

Botany and Materia Medica, 

Histology. 

The Fee is Three Guineas. 

Candidates for the Second or Pass Exannnnfitm are retiiiircd to 
produce certificates of liaving completed Four Years’ Medical 
Study, including the pp^riod spent at the Hospital ; of having attain- 
ed the ago of twenty-one years; of good moral conduct; of having 
attended twenty labours ; of having vacoirmted twenty cases under 
instruction ; of having served as clinical clerk during six wci'ks at a 
recognised Hospital. 
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Tne siibjeots of the Second Examination are : 

Principles and Practice of Medicine. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

Pathology and Therapeutics. 

Midwifeij, including ohe Diseases of Women and Children. 
Poreusio Medicine and Toxicology. 

Microscopical Pathology. 

Tim Pee for the Second Examination is Three Guineas. 

Modified Bx(imimfhon.s are held for candidates })rofessing otlmi 
Degrees, Q,nalificatinns, or Certificates 


The Scottish Medical Colleges. 


The Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
and the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, have now 
combined to conduct their Examinations iu conjunction ^ This 
<!OU8titiite'« a Medical Examining Board for Scotland outside the 
Universities, on the same footing as the English Medical Examin- 
ing Board constituti'd by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons in London. The successful candidate obtains three 
qualifications, and is registered a Licentiate of each of the three 
Bodies The first point is the Preliminary Examination. If the 
< 5 andidate has passed any of the Preliminary Examinations recognis- 
ed by the General Medical Council, he is exempted from furthei 
Examination in Arts’ subjects, provided the certificate includes nil 
the subjects necessary for registration in England. These are • (!') 
English ; (21 Latin ; (3) Elements of Mathematics (including Arith- 
metic, Algebra to Simple Equations, and Euclid, Book 1) ; Elemen- 
tary Mechanics, and one of the following at the option of the candi- 
date; («) Greek; {h) French, (.<*) German; (d) Italian ; (e) anv 
other Modern Language; (/) Logic; {q) Botany; (JO Zoology ; (il 
Blomeiitary Chemistry. It will be noted that Latin is, generally 
flpeaking, a compulsory subject, though students who have substi- 
tuted for Latin an oriental language may occasionally be registered 
on special application to the branch Councils. As the result of siirdi 
applications is, however, quite uncertain, students are strongly 
advised to have Latin included in their examination. 


When the Preliminary Examination has been passed, the OaruJi- 
dato may then enter at a Medical School, taking care on doing so 
to have his name registered in the books of the Medical Council. 
For the Diplomas of the three Colleges, Students may stij^dy the 
whole Course at any recognised Medical School, cither within or 
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outside the Universities. The period of forty-five months must 
elapse between registration as a student and admission to the Final 
Ejcamination, There are three Professional Examinations : to the 
first, the Student is admissible at the end of one yearia study j to 
the second, at the end of two years’ study ; and to the final, at tho 
end of the full period of forty-fiv-e months. The fiyst examination 
embraces Elementary Anatomy, Histology, and Chemistry ; the 
second; Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica; while the Final 
Examination includes the practical Subjects, Medicine (including 
Therapeutics, Clinical Medicine, and Medical Anatomy), Surgery 
(including Surgical Anatomy, Clinical Surgery and Operative Sur- 
gery), Midwifery and Diseases of Women, Medical .Tuvisprudence 
and Hygiene. The total fees for the Examinations and Diplomas 
amount to Twenty-five Guineas, of which five is payable at the first 
and second Examinations, and fifteen at the Pinal Examination. 
A candidace may obtsin an sbsolute pass in any subject of the 
examinations, while failing to pass in othei'S 

In regard to Medical Education in Scotland in Extra- University 
Schools, it may be mentioned that the education given is complete, 
and quite on a level with that of the Universities. In Edinburgh 
the entire extram ui*al course of study for the Diplomas need not 
exceed about iS76 ; while in Glasgow the cost is about £50. It 
must, however, he kept in view that these sums represent approxi- 
mately the mimmum cost of education. Students frequently find 
it for their advantage to cake classes addicional to those prescribed j 
and this adds to the expense. 

Students who have completed their entire course of study in 
India, and have graduated in Medicine, or obtained the License in 
Medicine and Surgery of one of the Indian Universities, arc allow- 
ed exemption from the First and Second Professional Examiim- 
tions, and admitted to the Pinal Examinations. Such candidates 
must, however, be i.rst registered as students in Britain. Such 
registration is effected without fee, ou the production of tlie Proli- 
ininary Examination Certificate, and evidence that tho ap])licant 
has attended a Medical School 


Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

The Diplomas conferred are those of Followshin (F. II. 0. S.), 
License (L. R. 0. S-,), and License in Dental Surgery (Jj. I). S.) 

Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

The Diplomas granted are those of Fellowship (F.R.O.P.)* Mem- 
bership (M.R.O.P.) and License (L.R,0 P.) 
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Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow. 

The Diplomas granted are those of Fellowship (F.F.P S., L.F.P S.), 
Sind License in Dental Surgery (L.D.S.) 


The King and Queen’s College of Physicians, 
Ireland. 

Licenses iu Medicine and Midwifery are awarded by this College, 
for whicli stated Fxaminabious are held in the week following the 
lirsc Friday in each inorich, except August and September. 

Tho certificates required are the same as iu the Royal College of 
Physicians ot London. 

l''ho Professional Examination is divided into two parts — 

h’irstpart: Anatomy, Physiology, Practical Histology, Chemistry, 
and IMateria Modica. 

Si-eond part ; Practice wf Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Pathology, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Midwifery, Hygiene, and Thorapentics. 

Candidates qualified ns follows are required to undergo the second 
part only ot the Professional Examination : 1. Graduates m Medi- 
cine of any Univoisity in the United Kingdom, or of any foreign 
Hnivorsity appiovod by the College. 2. Fellows, Members, or 
Licentiates of the Royal College of Physicians of London or Edin- 
burgh. 3. Graduates, Members or Licentiates in Surgery. 4. Can- 
<lidates who. Having cornpletod the Ournculiim laid down by the 
College, shall have passed tho Previous Professional Examination, 
or E.xaminations, of any of the Licensing Medical anthoritios in the 
United Kingdom, mentioned in vScbednle A of the Medical Act, 
1858, 

OandidatoH for the Lii'ense in Midwifery, who arc not Licentiates 
1*11 IMfMlieine, rmiy bo adfiiitted if tliey have a Degree of Ijicorise in 
Medicino or Surgery from any University or College of Physicians 
or Surgeons in tho ITmted Kingdom, or if they have studied Practi- 
<‘al Midwifery in the School or Hospital recognised hy tho College, 
or under the supervision of a Ri^gistorod Practitioner holding a 
public Medical appointment. Any Registered Practitioner of five 
years’ standing is admitted to tho Examination for the Lieonso in 
jMidwifery, and is exempted from tho Exainiimtitm by printed ques- 
tions. 

Fee for tho Licenso to practice Medicine, Fifteen Guineas 

For the License to practice Midwifery, Three Guineas. 

For both Examinations, if w'lthin tho interval of a month, Sixteen 
ijuiuoas. 
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The Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

The certilioates required aio the same as ni the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. 

There aie four Professional EKaniinatioiiH for the Letters Testi- 
monial of the College, held in July an<i Ootober of (-*tich year. 

The Pee for each Ejcannnation is five (ruineas, and for re-eKami- 
Tiation, if rejected, Two Guineas. 

Oaudidates who possess a Diploma, or Degree in either Mediciut^ 
or Surgery recotrnised by this College, or who have passed an Exam- 
ination in these subjects, considered by the Ooiinoil i-o be equiva- 
lent to Examinations required by these Regulations, may be exempt- 
ed from the necessity of compliance with them on such terms as 
the Council miiy deem expedient 

Licontiates of a College of PKyhicians, or Gradnnres in Medicine 
of a University recognised by the College, shall ho examined in 
General and Descriptive Anutorny, Histology, PhysiologVj fch(» 
Theory and Practice of Suigery, Operative Surgery, and Siirgiciif 
Appliances; and if, after Examination on those subjects, they la* 
recommended for admission as Licentiates, they sh.ill be so ad- 
mitted. 


The Indian Medical Service. 

RetjuLafiofiS for the Examivation nf Omid tdate^ ftr (he uppoinf^ 
nie 7 it of Snrqeoii Her Mnjen^ifu hidum Medicul Sendee 

1. The regulations are those in force at the present time. They 
arc subject to any alterations th,*t may be dHtermin(*<l on. 

2. All natural-born snbj’ects of Her Muj^^sny betwemi 22 and 28 
years of age at tlie date of the examination, and of sound bodily 
health, inav be candidates. They may be married or unmarried. 
Tliej must possess a Diploma in Surgery, or a li(*en.s(' to pructico 
it, as well as a Degree, in Medicine, or a lu*ense to pru^tiio(» it, in 
Great Britain or Ireland. 

3. They must subscribe and s^md in to the Military S<‘ereiary, 
India Office, Westminster, so as to reach that addreits u1 least a Jorf. 
night before the date fixed for the Examination^ a deedaration accord- 
ing to a form to bg obtained from the India Office. 

4 This declaration must be accompanied by th<‘ following 
documents : — 

(a) Proof of aqcj either by extract from the register of 
parish in which the candidate was born, or, whotxi such 
extract is unattainable, by his own declaration (pursuaid 
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to the Act 6 & 6 Will. TV., c. 62), form of which can be 
obtained at the India Oftioe. A certificate of baptisn* 
which doeH not afford proof of age will be useless 
(h) A recommendation from some person of standing in 
society — not a member of his own family — to the effect 
that he is of regular and steady habits, and likely in every 
respecTi to prove creditable to tlie service if admitted j and 
a certificate of moral character from a magistrate, or a 
minister of the religions denomination to which the candi- 
date belongs. 

(c) *4 certificate of registration^ in accordance with the Medical 

Act of 1858, of the degrees, diplomas, and licenses pos- 
sessed by the candidate. 

5. The physical fitness of each candidate will be determined 
previous to ^examination by a Board of Medical Officers, who ai'e 
loquirod to certify tliat his vision is sufficiently good to enable Mm 
to perform any surgical opeiation without the aid of glasses. A 
moderate degree of myopia will not be considered a disqualification, 
provided it does not necessitate the use of glasses during the 
performance of operations, and that no organic disease of the eyes 
exists. 

Every onnd irate must also be free from all other organic disease, 
and from constitutional weakness, or other disability likely to unfit 
him for military service in India. 

6. On producing the foregoing (pialifications, the candidate will 
be examined by tho Examining Board in f ho following compulsory 
subjects, and the highest number of marks attainable will be dis- 
tributed as follows — 

MARKS. 

(a) Anatomy and Physiology .. 1,000 

(,h) Surgery , ... . ... 1,000 

(r) Modicin<5, including Therapeutics, tho 

Diseases of Women and Glnldron ... 1,000 

{(I) Chemistry and J'liarmacy, and a practical 

knowledge of drugs ... ... 1,000 

N.B. — Tho examination in inodiciiie and surgery will bo in part 
practical, and will include operations on the dead body, the applica- 
tion of surgical apparatus, and the examination of medical and 
surgical patients at the bedside. The exandnation in Chemistry will 
be limited to tho oloinonts of tho science, and to its application to 
medicine, plmnuacy, and practical hygiene. 

No candidate shall be <^ona^de^ed eligible who shall not have 
obtained at least one-third of tho marks obtAinablc in each of the 
above comfuUor\i Hubjeefa. 
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7. Candidates may be examined in the following voluntary sub- 
jects, for which the maximum number of marks obtainable 
will be ; — 

MARKS. 

French, German, and Hindustani (150 each) . 450 

Natural Science ... .. ... ... 300 

The natural sciences will include comnarative anatomy, zoology, 
natural philosophy, physical geography, and botany with 8])ecial 
reference to materia medica. 

A number less than one- third of the marks obtainable in any of 
these voluntary subjects will not be allowed to count in favour of a 
candidate who has qualified in the compulsory subjects. 

The knowledge of modern languages being considered of great 
importance, all intending competitors are urged co qualify in French 
and German. 

8. The appointments announced for competition will be filled 
up from the list of qualified candidates arranged in order of merit, 
as finally determined by the total number of marks each has 
obtained in both the compulsory and voluntary subjects. 

The examiners in London will prepare a list in order of merit, 
with the marks affixed in the different subjects, to be transmitted 
to the Director-General and communicated to the Professors of tbo 
Army Medical School. If any candidate is found to be ditticiont in 
any particular subject, this shall be stated, in order that ho inny 
receive special instruction on the point at Netley. 

9. After passing this examination, the successful candidates will 
be required to attend one entire course of practical instruction at- 
the Army Medical School as Surgeons on probation in — 

(1) Hygiene. 

(2) Clinical and Military Medicine, 

(8) Clinical and Military Surgery. 

(4) Pathology of diseases and injuries incident to Military 
Service. 

These courses are to be of not less than four months* duration ; 
but candidates who have already gone through a course at Netley 
as candidates for the Army or Navy Medical Service may, if 
thought desirable, be exempted from attending the School a second 
time. 


10, During the period of residence at the Army Medical School, 
each candidate will receive an allowance of 8«. per diem, with 
quarters, or, when quarters are not provided, with the usual 
lodging and fuel and light allowance of a subaltern, to cover all 
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•costB of maintenance ; and he will be required to provide himself 
with mnforni {viz , the reprulation undress uniform of a iSurgeon 
of the British service but without the sword). 

11. All cHTididates will be required to conform to such rules of 
discipline as the Senate may, from time to time, enact. 

J2. At the eonolusion of the course, candidates will be required 
to p>L8S an evamination on the subjects taught in the school. The 
c'ianiuiatioii will be conducted by the Professors of the school. 

Tlie Director-General, or any Medical officer deputed by him, may 
bo ]>rosent and take part in the examination. If the candidate give 
satisfactory evidence of being qualified for the practical duties of 
an Army Medical Officer, ho will be eligible for a commission as 
Surgeon 

IS. The position of the candidates on the list of Surgeons will be 
•leterminod by the combined results of the preliminary and of the 
final examinations, and, so far as the lequirements of the service 
will permit, they will have the ohoico of Presidency in TndiH. 


The Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Cooper’s Hill. 

Tho Itovnl fndiun Engineering College has been established under 
the orders of the Secretary of State for India in Council, in view to 
the education of Civil Engineers for the service of Government in 
the Indian Public. Works Department; but it is open, to the extent 
of the accommodation available, to all persons desirous of following 
the course of study pursued in it. 

Sixty students will be admitted yearly to the College. Candidates 
for admission must bo between the ages of 17 and 21 years on the 
Jst day of .Tiily of the year of admission, and of good moral charac- 
ter; they must have had a good general education, and have at- 
tained to ik sufficient dogreo of proficiency in elementary matbe- 
maticH to enable them to follow tho College course with advantage. 

In the event of there being more candidates for admission than 
tho College can receive, the preference will bo given to qualified 
candidates according to dates of application for admission. 

Applications for admission, suppox’tod by oertifi<jates of character 
and ovidonoe of ago, sliould bo addrevssed to the Secretary to the 
College, not later than tho last week of Juno in each year.* 


* The tjp(‘(lfiil forms of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary to tho College. 
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Candidates whose applications are fnnnd satisfactory as to apfe 
and character will be required to undergo an examination, to be 
held at the College, about the end of June, in the following sub- 
3 eot 8 ; — (1) English Composition, to the extent of being able to 
write grammatically, and with correct spelling, in a neat and 
legible hand (2) The following branches of Mathematics, viz.^ Arith- 
metic, Algebra**^, Geometryf, Mensuration, and Planefl’rigonornetry.J 

They will also be required to give evidence of having i*e(*eived n 
fair general education, by certificate from their soliool or college, 
or by undergoing an examination in some classical or modern lan- 
guage, and m history or geography. 

A fee of £2 will be payable in advance by each candidate accept 
ed for examination, and will not, under any circiimstances, be 
returnable. 

.The course in Engineering extends over three years; that in 
Telegraphy over two years. 

Bach annual Session begins in September, and is divided int«* 
three terms, with vacations of four weeks at Christmas, two weeks 
at Easter, and eight weeks in the Summer. 

An annual charge of £180 is made for each student whieh must 
be paid in advance to the Bank of England, in three sums of £80 
per term. 

A deposit of £5 is required to bo paid by each student on admis- 
sion to the College, as caution money, to cover cliarges incurred by 
him for damage to books, instruments, &c., or any Oollego billV 
outstanding on leaving the College, when the balance standing at 
his credit will be repaid. This deposit is to be paid with the foe 
for the first term, making the total payment on that occasion £05. 

The College fees include all charges for tuition, board, according 
to the College tariff, and lodging, with washing, but not for medical 
attendance. Students are required to provide their own class 
books and drawing instruments. 

The subjects of study at the College are : Pure and applied 
Mathematics ; Applied Mechanics; Exorcises in Design ; -Chemistry 
(Theoretical and Practical); Physios (Mathematicel and Practical); 
Mineralogy and Geology; Descriptive Engineering ; Geometrical 
Drawing; Freehand Drawing; Architecture; Surveying; Estimating, 
Accosts ; French ; German ; Mechanical Laboratory ; Workshop 
Practice ; Telegrajgby ; Telegraph Construction. 


* The minimum includes Quadratic Equations and the Binomial 
Theorem. 

t The first four and sixth books of Euclid. 
t The minimum includes the solution of Plane Triangles. 
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The proficiency of the students in the studies pursued is tested 
by periodical Exarnirnitions, and by assigning values to the draw- 
ings, surveys, notes, &c., executed by them while at the College. 

The subjects are grouped in four main branches of study, and a 
certain minmmrn of qualifilcation is required in each branch, as well 
as a certain mipimum of average px*oficienoy in all the branches 
taken together, as tested by the aggregate marks gained, in order 
to obtain the ordinary College diploma. But students are en- 
couraged to pursue more particularly those branches of study beyond 
the limits of the obligatory course for which they may show special 
aptitude. Superior attainments will be recognized by special 
diplomas. 

A final Examination will be held during the last year, with the 
assistance of special examiners not connected with the College. 
This Final Examination, in addition to paper work and vivOj voce 
questioning, will embrace exercises in surveying, drawing, designing, 
and estimating, which will occupy some weeks in execution. 

Students who pass out of the College with special distinction will 
be appointed “ Honorary Fellows of Cooper’s Hill.” The diploma 
of Associate” will be bestowed on all others who pass out in the 
first class in one at least of the four branches abovementioned. 
Vll others wliocomo up to the prescribed standard of qualification 
will bo placed in the second class, and will receive the ordinary 
diploma of the College. 

Every student will be required to conform to the College rules, 
t.o exhibit dun diligence in his studies throughout his course, and to 
give evidence of satisfactory progress at the different Examinations, 
failing which, or in tho event of senous personal misconduct, he 
will not be allowed to remain at the College. 

Indian PuHr^io Wohks Aim»oint.mknts. — The number of appoint- 
ments in tlie Indian Public Works Department, which will be 
available yearly for the passed students of the College, will be 
notified by advcrtiseniont, if possible, three years before the time 
of the admission to the Oollogo of the students concerned. 

The passed students, being British subjects, of sound constitution, 
a.nd free from any serious physical defects which would render 
thorn unfit for employ men t in tho Public Works Department of 
India, the final decision on which point will rest with the Secretary 
of Htato for India, will bo eligible for these appointments in their 
order of standing at the Final Examination. 

Indian Tk^kdrauh Aupointmrnts. -Kominations to the Indian 
Telegraph Department will also bo made from tlie Oollogo, previous 
notice of the number available being given by advcrtiseniont as 
early as praoticable. Students, being Britisb subjects, and con- 
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sidered fit for employment in the Indian Telep^raph Department 
under the general conditions abated, will be eligible for these ap- 
pointments to the extent of the available vacancies, in their order 
of standing at the end of the first year’s course. 

The students thus selected will gp through a second year’s course 
of special training at the College, on j:he satisfactory completion of 
which they will be appointed to the public service as Assistant 
Superintendents, Telegraph Department. 

Indian Forest Appointments — The candidates selected by the 
Secretary of State for India for the Indian Forest Department are 
received in the College for two years* instruction, and are required 
to conform to its rules. 

The method of selection is different from that adopted in the 
case of the Public Works and Telegraph Department candidates 

The College authorities, on application from the students, will 
endeavour to arrange for placing those sbudents who pas sout of the 
College according to the prescribed standard of qualification, but 
do not enter the Indian Service, as pupils for one or two years with 
Civil or Mechanical Eugineeis of standing, at moderate rates of 
premium. 

Chemical, physical, and mechanical laboratories, a library, gym- 
nasium, and workshops provided with steam power and machinery, 
are attached to the College 

The responsibility for the discipline and management of the Col- 
lege, and for the superintendence of the studies, is vested in the 
President, under the general control of the Secretary of State for 
India, acting with the advice of the Board of Visitors. 

The students are distributed in sections, under personal charge^ 
of one of the Professors or Instructors selected as tutor by the 
President, to whom the tutor is responsible foi exercising the pro- 
per degree of personal supervision over each student in his division, 
and for conducting necessai’y correspondence with the students’ 
friends. 

Every student will be required to go through a CourseYif exorcise 
in the gymnasium, and of military exercises, including the use of 
the rifle. 

Every student selected for the Indian Service before proceeding 
to India will be required to furnish to the President satisfactory 
evidence of his competency in riding. 

The Secretary of State for India has offered fifteen appointments 
in the Indian Public Works Department, and two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department in respect of students entering the College 
in September, 1886. 
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The Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

The object of the Institution, in the words of its Charter of In- 
corporation, is, by a combination of College and Farm, “ to teach 
the Science of Agriculture, and the various sciences connected there- 
with, and thefraotical Application thereof in the Cultivation of the 
Soil, and the Rearing and Management of Stock i n other words, by 
teaching the Scientific Principles which necessarily govern Agricul- 
tural Operations in all parts of the world, together with the methods 
and processes of sound Agricultural Practice, to furnish the most 
oflioient training for the profession or business of an Agriculturist, 
whether at home, lu India, or in the Coloiiies— a training, that is 
to say, which shall bo expressly suited to the needs and require- 
ments of the following classes : — (1) Land Owners, (2) Land Occu- 
piers ; (3) Land Agents, Land Stewards, Factors, Surveyors, &o. ; 
(4) Intending Colonists, Employes in Indian Agricultural, Forestry, 
Ac*. 

In affording a thorough Scientific and Practical Education for all 
such ro(iuiremonta tho College offers to its students many of the 
general advantages of a University Course, and a special prepara- 
tion for tho duties of Country Gentlemen in the management of 
their Landed Estates. 

The Oollogo is healthily situated noar the town of Cirencester, in 
(ilouc*(iStershiro. It contains a Museum, a Library, a Chemical, 
Physical, and Biological Laboratory, excellent Class-rooms and 
various Workshops are attached, a Veterinary Hospital, a Botanic 
(harden, Ac, The College Farm, area 600 acres, surrounds the 
College, and is of the highest utility for Practical Instruotiou. 

The students daily receive upon the Farm practical lessons in its 
management and details of operations by a Professor of Agriculture 
and ono or more skilled Farm Bailiffs, and have at all other times 
free lujcesa to all parts and work of the Farm, with facilities for 
engaging in tlie practical work. They are thus enabled to acquire 
a thorough practical acc^uaintanoe with the cultivation of crops 
and the ''management of live stock, as also with farm buildings, 
implements, machinery, Ac. The Farm Acjconnts, with details of 
tho expenditure and receipts of the Farm, Labour, Crops, Live 
Stock, Diary Record, Ac., arc also furnished to the students. A 
Btiidont has thus the combined advantages of being a pupil “ on a 
Farm and of receiving in addition all the systjpmatic teaching. 

Tho entire managomoiit of the College is committed by the 
Governing Body to the Principal. Rules and Regulations of Disci- 
pline, of a quasi- University character, an^ appointed for the obser- 
vance of tho students under tho superintendence of tho Professors 
and tho supreme authority of tho Princijial. 
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Students are admitted and begin tbe oarriculum every Session, 
either as In-students or Out- students. There is no entrance exami- 
nation, but the best preparation is a gfood general or public school 
educjation. The number of the students averages about 75 In- 
students and 30 to 40 Out-students, and their social class is that of 
tbe large Public Schools and Universities. The Principal will 
furnish the necessary Forms of Applwation ” for admission. 

In-students are those who lodge and board in the College. As a 
rule, they are required to be at least 18 years of age, but a few are 
admitted on probation, and subject to stricter discipline, at the age 
of 17. The Course of Study for all In-sfeudents is uniform, and 
embraces all the compulsory subjects of the curriculum. 

Out-students are admitted at any age over 21 years; in very 
exceptional cases at 20 years, hut not under. They have an option 
of caking up (including Lectures, Practical Classes, &c., and Exami- 
nations') either all or any three or more of the subjects of the curri- 
culum, of which Agriculture must be one, »t their discretion. They 
are not entitled, however, to any board or rooms in the College, 
nor to any other privileges of In-students ; but lodge and board out 
of the College, in the town or neighbourhood, and m houses sanc- 
tioned by the authorities. 

Sessions and Vacations. — There are three Sessions m the year 
— Spring, Summer, and Winter — each (so far as oircurasbanoeK 
admit) of about twelve weeks’ duration, commencing near January 
28th, May 20th, and October 6bh, respectively. There are three 
Vacations in the year, of about five, seven, and five weeks, respec- 
tively. The College is closed daring Vacations, and students may 
not remain at Oirenoestei excepting by special permission of thf» 
Principal. 

Fees, payable terminally in advance : In-studenbs, £135, or £45 
per Term ; Out-studencs, £75, or £25 per Term. Entrance Fee, £5. 

The Fees include all College charges except Laundress (£2 2^, 
per Term), Books, Fines, and Damages. 

Students joining in the middle of a Term are charged the full 
Fees for the whole Term. 

The ordinary College Course extends co two years, or six Sosaions, 
but for the Diploma to seven Sessions ; the Final examination for 
the Diploma taking place at the end of the seventh Session. 

Six Scholarships— three of £25, and three of £10— are awarded 
annually, viz., two every Terra of £25 and £10, resf>eotively ; open 
to all students of not more than six Terms’ standing, proceeding to 
the Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, each of £200 a year, created by the Government 
of Bengal, two annually, and tenable for 2.> years, arc open to eer- 
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tain nafcivo Indian (-irracluates of the Univorsitj’' of Calcutta. These 
Scholarships were established in Aupfust, 1880, ‘‘with the view of 
promotinp; A^ijncultural improvement in Bengal, and encouraging 
the study of Scientific Agriculture.’* Only natives of Bengal, 
Behar, or Orissa arc eligible. 

Three Gold Medals are annually awarded, and Certificates of 
Proficiency in Practical Agriculture, or any other complete particu- 
lar subject, are obtainable by all duly qualified students on leaving 
the College, 

The College Diploma — which admits those holding it to the posi- 
tion of Graduate, under the title of Member of Associate (M.R.A.C,, 
or A.H.A G.), and which, being a testimonial of the highest Kind to 
attainnionts and chanicter, has become a valuable passport to 
Agencies and other agricultuml appointments —is obtainable the 
term next after a two years’ course by those duly (jualified students 
who have satisfactorily passed all the Preliminary and Pinal Bxa- 
minatiotis. 

The teaching is carried on partly in the College and partly on the 
Farm and in the Field, and comprises Leenures, f)ut-door Classes, 
Laboratory Practice, Veterinary Hospital Practice, Mechanical 
Work, Field Experiments, Excursions, <&c, 

Tlie subjocts taught are those relating to the Science and Praotio** 
of Agriculture and Estate Management, involving, amongst other 
matters, all those portions of the allied Sciences which are of direct 
utility to the Practical Agriculturist and Estate Manager, viz., 
Obemist.ry, Geology, Botany, Zoology, Moohanics, Physics, Veterin- 
ary Surgery, Mensnration, Land Surveying -md Estate Engineering, 
Book-keeping and Architectural and Mechanical Farm Drawing. 

Optional Subjects. — Estate Management, with elements of 
Forestry, as also Agricultural Law, mid Building Materials and 
Oonstriictiou, are ('fficieutly treated by special Professors. These 
subjects, however, are optional to all students. Lathe Work. 
Carpentry, Smith Work, Harness Work, Ac., are taught by skilled 
practicaf workmen, and are likewise optional. 

'rho prescribed course of instruction is at once practical and 
scientific, and adapted both for Home and Colonial requirements. 
It is found upon the ripest scientific and practical knowledge and 
oxperienc(», and conducted by an able Staff of Professors, under the 
general direction of the Principal, assisted by ri^i eminent Hoard of 
Studies. 




APPENDIX A. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the University 
of Cambridge. 

The following brief sketch of the history and organization of the 
University of Cambridge is compiled from a very interesting work 
recently published, entitled A oj the Study of Mathematics at 

Gamhrkhe, by W. W. Rouse Ball, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Cambridge like Oxford arose from a voluntary association of 
teachers who were in connection with some monastic or cathedral 
school As soon as a few teachers and scholars had taken up theii*^ 
permanent residence in the neighbourhood they must have orga- 
nized themselves as a sort of Trades Union or Guild Such au as- 
sociation was known as a Univerf»itas magifitrorum et scholarium. The 
University seems to have existed in its first stage, (i. e., as a sojif- 
oonstiiuted and self-governing community) in the year 1209, since 
several students from Oxford migrated in that year to Cambridge. 
At some time before the latter date, and probably subsequent to 
1112, one or more grammar schools were opened in Cambndgo. In 
J229 it would appear that the University had become well-organized 
and widely known Henry III. invited French students to leave 
Paris and settle in England, and the majority of them preferred to 
come to Cambridge. In 1231 Henry III. gave to the University 
jnnsdiction over certain classes of townsmen. The first charter, 
however, of which we know anything was that given by Edw'ard I. 
in 1291. The degrees of the Universities seem to have been recog- 
nized by the Pope m 1318, 

The ancient statutes of the University are undated. The govern- 
ing body of the University was termed the regent-house, and it 
was at first strictly confined to those graduates who were, actively 
engaged in teaching. In the thirteenth and fourteenth century 
the final degree of master was merely a license to teach. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century- students began to seek for 
degrees without any intention of teaching, but after about 1400 the 
University only granted it on condition that the new master should 
lecture in the schods of the University for at least one year. Many 
of those who ceased to teach formed what was called the non-regent 
house, and took part in the work of the University. It is probable 
that at first the University possessed no buildings or appurtenances. 
Lectures were given in barns, private rooms, or in any place where 
shelter could be obtained, while congregations of the* University 
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and formal meetinga were genei'ally held in Great St. Mary’s 
Church. The divinity schools was commenced in 1347 and opened 
in 1398; and the art and law schools — the former now included 
in the library — in 1458 The establishment of colleges began 
in 1280 with the chief object of providing suitable board and 
lodgings to students The earliest College was Peterhouse. In the 
course of tl^ thirteenth ftontury all the great monastic orders 
established houses in Cambridge where food, shelter, the use of a 
library, and assistance were offered to all who would join the order, 
but the University thought it was closely connecred with the 
regular clergy, and though the majority of its members were even 
in orders it was still essentially a secular institution. The Univer- 
sity, however, never ceased to be on its guard against those 
foreigners who,” so ran the phrase, ” cajoled lads before they 
could well distinguish between a cap and a cowl.” The students 
wore drawn from all classes and ranks in the kingdom, but a large 
proportion were poor. It would appear from the old records that 
a student could hardly support himself on less than £9 a year, and 
that anything beyond -615 a ye»r was a handsome allowance. 
Bverv student sw’ore obedience to the college authorities, and it w'fis 
rigidly eiiTorced with birch and rod The colleges generally requir- 
ed r»heir members to speak nothing but Latin (or m a few cases 
French) in hall and on all formal occasions. In the evening mock 
contests were held in tho hall, by which students were practised 
for the acts they had to keep in the schools. Tlie amusements of 
the students wore much \vhat we should expect fiom English lads 
of tho period. Contests with the cross-bow were common, and 
cock fiu hting was a usual amiiseTneiit. To the more adventurous 
students the opportunity of a hght with the townsmen was alwavs 
open. The University authorities in their dealiuirs with the towi 
wore arrogant and eKasperating. The riots of 1201, 1322, and 1381 
wore particularly violent, and the townsmen not onlv committed 
outrages of every kind, but. burnt some of the hostels, and all the 
chartex’S and documents of the University as well as of such colleges 
as they were able to sack After the last of these riots the Govern- 
ment confiscated the liberties of the town, and bestowed them on 
tho chancellor, in whom they remained vested till the reign of 
Henry VIXl. Among the more wealthy members of tho University, 
ttmnis, cock-fighting, and riding seem to have been popular, but 
many of the college statutes enjoin that a daily walk with a coni- 
(miiion, and conversation *‘on scholarship or some proper and plea- 
sant topic” should if possible ho enforced. C7no of the Universitv 
statutes prohibited marble-playing on tho Sonaro House steps. 

Local ties and prejudices among students were very strongly 
ma.intained. Students born anywdiere south of the Trent formed 
one nation,^’ while those born to the north of it. formed another. 
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These natioos took opposite sides on every question ; thus when 
Occam, who was a soatherner, advocated nominaliSTn, the norther- 
ners at once adopted the realistic view of Sootus They were orga- 
nized almost like regiments, and the smouldering hostility between 
them was always ready to break into open riot, which not infre- 
quently ended in loss of life. The college statutes prohibited two 
or thret^ scholars or fellows of the sam^oonnty being 8n the founda- 
tion at the same time. 

The development of the University throughout the middle ages 
seems to have been one of steady, uniform progress This was 
partly due to its own merits, but partly to the gradual deterioration 
of the monastic schools. The close of the fifteenth century was 
marked by the development of science and divinity. It was to 
Fischer, and subsequently to Erasmus, that Hambridge owed the 
creation of its literary schools, which originated about the year 
1610. The reformation was also mainly the work of Cambridge 
divines. The preliminary meetings in which the general lines of 
the movement were laid dovvn were all held at Cambridge at the 
White Horse Inn, where the house of the tutor of Kings now stands. 
Tne most prominent of these proto-reformers were Barnes, Bilney, 
Ooverdale, Tyndale and Parker. Many of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the University, such as Oranmer, Bidlej’-, Latimer, Ascham 
and Oheke, did not conceal their sympatliy vvith the reformers. 
The fall of Wolsey and the rise of Oranmer threw the control of the 
movement entirely into the hands of Cambridge graduates, and it is 
significant that out of the thirteen compilers of the new Pniyer- 
book in 1549, twelve came from Cambridge. 

The development of the study of classical and biblical literature 
and science, and the rise of a critical spirit evoked by the i^anais- 
sance mark the approaching end of the reign of the schoolmen, and 
the medimval curriculum was definitely terminated by the royal in- 
junctions of 1635. In these the King ordered the discontinuance 
of lectures on canon law, but that Greek, Latin, and Divinity should 
be taught in addition to the trivium and quadrivium, and that the 
scriptures should be read Permanent lecturers were appointed in 
place of the regents, and the large number of clergy and others 
who were living ac Cambridge to enjoy the social advantages of the 
place, without any intention of studying, were ordered to quit it at 
once if over forty years old. This break-up of the medimval system 
of education was followed by a serious fall in the number of stu- 
dents, the entries in«' 1645 barely exceeding 36, while during the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the numbers varied 
between 600 and 1,000. 8o serious did the situation become that 
the University even abolished some of the annual ofHoes. After 
the dissolution of the monasteries, Henry VTIl personally investi- 
gated the position of the Universities, and decided that they wen* 
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doin^f admirable work in an ecjouotnical and efficient; manner He 
therefore endowed at Cambridge five Regius professorships The 
Klizabethan code of 1570 effected three important changes, first, 
on the advice of Cecil, to make the University directly amenable 
to the influence of the crown ; secondly on the advice of the bish- 
ops to make it a distiiKsUy ecclesiastical oryanization, with a view 
to provide a wipply of educated clergy for the realm, and thirdly, 
probably by command of the Queen, to ensure that the best, gene- 
ral education for laymen as well as clergy should be obtainable. 
Tlio commisHioners who drafted the Elizabethan statutes of 1570 
not only reorganized the constitution of the University but recast 
iho eurnculum. S li or tly after the Elizabethan statutes came into 
effect the incomes of the colleges began to rise, partly through 
their good management of their estates, partly by gifts of their 
members. We have ample niateiials for knowing the social life of 
the University from the close of the sixteenth century. The most 
popular aniusonicnta of the imdergradnates of the upper classes in 
the seventeenth century were rennis, cock fighting, fishing, hawk- 
ing, Ininting, fencing and quoirs Foot-hall was occasionally play- 
ed. Students of the lower dosses seem to have indulged in a good 
deal of rough horso«play The long winter evenings w’ere relieved 
hypl8}R performed in hall after supper on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings, and at Christmas every one young and old played cards 
Discipline was stern. The birch rod, which during the seventeenth 
century and the early half of the eighteenth century hnng up at 
the butteries, w^as in regular use ; and once a week the college dean 
attended in liall — usually on Thursday evenings — to see that the but- 
ler applied it to such youths uiuler the age of eighteen years as liad 
infringed any college rules, or sometimes to any lad who was be- 
ginning to show himself “ too forward, pragmatic and conceited.” 
At sunset the college gates w'ere locked All the students however 
lived in college and tho more popular collegos were so overcrow'ded 
that usually three or four num had to share a room. Thc^ expenses 
to the son of a county squire seems to have been equivalent t(» 
from iJlSO to :fc!200 a'ycarj to a fellow'-commoner about £300 a 
year. The servants of tlio college, porters, cooks, &(*., w'cre mostly 
sizars, who received education, hoard, and lodging in retuin foi 
their services. Tho leading features of the University under the 
Elizabethan code aro connected with the history of the theological 
schools, tho rise of ilie inatheniuticul tuid Eewtonhin schools, and 
fiTinlly tho outbuists of activity in all departments of knowledge 
which preceded tho grant of tho first Victcirian statutes. The 
supremacy of tho Cambridge school of theologians remained 
unbroken’ till tho death of .lames 1. ; and it may bo illustriitod by 
1.h(* fact that no less than four out of tho five delegates to the 
synod of Dort in 1618 came from Cambridge. Its infhicnce in the 
country W'as then destroyed by the rise of tho High Ohureh 
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party under Laud. It scill however remained t»lie intellectual centre 
of the puritan party, and of the numerous University graduates 
who emufrated to America between 1620 and 1647 over three-fourths 
came from Cambridge. 

With the accession of Charles TI. the same difference of opinion 
which had marked the Oxfoid and Cambridge of the reigns of 
Henry and Elizabeth shewed themselves. Oxford adopted the An- 
glicanism of Laud, and the politics of the extreme Tones. Cam- 
bridge, on the other hand, gave rise to tlie school now known as 
that of the Cambridge Platonists, and was the centre of the Whig 
party. The leading members of the Platonic school w’ere Which- 
cote, Oudvvorch, Henry Moore, Oulverwell, Rust, Glanvil, and Morris. 
They form the successors to the puritan divines of an earlier genera- 
tion. The Platonists were succeeded by the school of Sherlock, Law 
and Paley. They in their tnin «ave place on the one side to the evan- 
gelical school of Berridge, Milner, and Simeon j and on the other aide, 
but somewhat later, to the school of Maurice, Trench, and Hallam. 

External politics di<i not play so prominent a part in the history 
of Cambridge as was the case at Oxford. Cambridge was the cen- 
tre of the constitutional rovalists at the beginning of cbo sixteenth 
century, and of the Whig parry at the close of that century. To- 
waids the latter half of the eighteenth century the politics of the 
majority of the residents became Tory rather than Whig, but the 
Toryism was of a moderate and progressive type In fact, both in 
religion and politics, the dominant tone of the University was what 
it-s friends would call moderation, tolex'ance, and a respect for the 
rights of others, and what its opponents would describe as luke- 
warmness, and a failure to carry principles to their logical conse- 
quences, The studies prevalent at the two Universities mark the 
same difference of attitude Ac Oxford dogmatic theologv, classi- 
cal philosophy, and political history occupied most attention At 
Cambridge the negative and critical philosophy and logic of Rarnns 
was followed by the philosophy of Bacon, which in turn was dis- 
placed by that of Locke. The modern scliool of classical literature 
was worthily represented by Bentley, Porson, and others But it 
was the mathematical school which displayed the most marked ori- 
ginality and power The writings of Briggs, Horrox, Wallis, Barrow, 
Mewton, Cotes, and Taylor had placed Cambridge in the first rank of 
European schools. Under the influence of the Mewtonian philosophy 
mathematics gradually became the dominant study of tho place, 
and for the latter kalf of this time the mathematicians controlled 
the studies of the University almost as absolutely as the logicians 
had controlled those of the mediaeval University. About the ye».r 
1825 several important reforms were effected. Tho achievonionts 
•of the mathematical school for the years subsequent to that will form 
a brilliant chapter in the intellectual history of the University. 
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Girton and Newnham Colleges. 

It is a sign of the great esteem in which a training in one of the 
Kuglish Univ'ersities is held that not only the sons but also the 
daughters of India are beginning to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of an English University education, Girton has already on its 
rolls a Bengali young lady. The talented Miss Sorabji of Bombay 
has just completed her studies at Somerville Hall, Oxford, and two 
young Bengali ladies left Calcutta not long ago to join Newnham. 
r have every reason to think that the number of Indian ladies going 
to England will increase year by year. I think therefore it may be 
interesting and useful to some of my readers if I give a short .iccjount 
•of the two well-known Ladies’ Colleges at Cambridge : — Girton and 
Newnham. 


Girton College. 

This College was opened in 1869 for the higher education of 
women, in a hired house at Hitohin, with six students. A few 
graduates wero induced to go all tho way from Cambridge to lecture 
to tbo studoiita, but the distance proving a great inconvenience the 
authorities removed the College in 1873 to a building erected for 
the puiTpose at Girton, near Cambridge, about two miles from the 
centre of the town. The building was enlarged in 1873, and again 
in 1883-84, so that it now contains rooms for the Mistress, Vice- 
Mistress, five resident lecturers and over one hundred students, 
thirteen lecture rooms, library, chemical laboratory, hall, reading 
room and other accommodation. From 1871 to 1881, students of 
the College wore inforrnallv admitted to various University Exami- 
nations gualifying for tho B.A. degree, after having fulfilled con- 
•ditions of residence, <fco., similar to those of male members of the 
University. Since 1881 they have been admitted formally to the 
Brovious and Tirpos Examinations. The names of successful can- 
didates are published in separate class lists, arranged according to 
tho same standard with tho class lists for members of the Univer- 
sity, and in cases where tho names are placed i\ order of merit, tho 
place which oacli would havo occupied in the men’s list is indicatod. 
Women are not at present admitted to any of tho degrees, as is the 
i^ase in London, but receive instead a certificate signed by the Vice- 
Ohancollor, declaring the conditions under which they were cxnmin- 
ed and tho place obtained by them. 
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GIRTON COLLEGE. 


The MemoranduTn of Association of the Oo!le$je contains the fol- 
lowing clause : — 

“The objects for which the Association is established are to 
erect, maintain and conduct a College for the higher education ot 
women, to take such steps as from time to time may be thought 
most expedient and e&ectaal to obtain for the students of tlie Col- 
lege admission to Examinations for Degrees of th^, University of 
Cambridge, and, generally, to place the College in connexion witli 
that University.’* 

The number of students who have been in residence since the 
foundation of the College is three hundred and thirty-two Of these 
one hundred and seventy-seven have obtained honours accoiding to 
tho Cambridge University standard (sixty in Classics, forty-nine in 
Mathematics, one in Mathematics and in Moral Sciences, one in 
Mathematics and in History, twenty-eight in Natural Sciences, one 
in Natural Sciences and in Moral Sciences, three in Mediieval and 
Modern Languages, and one in Theology ) 

The College course occupies three years, half of each year being 
spent in residence. The charge for board, lodging and instruction 
is £85 per term, paid in advance This sum covers the whole of 
the University and College charges. Students residing during tho 
long vacation should pay extra. Candidates for admission are 
required to pass an entrance examination and to furnish a satisfac- 
tory certificate of character 

The following is a list of names of n few of tho students that 
have won high honours at the Tripos examinations : — 

Mathematical Tupos, First Class — Charlotte Agnes Scott, (1880) j 
Mary Pailthorpe (1881); Emily Perrin (1883); Margaret FrancoH 
Evans (1889). 

Classical Wpos, First Class, — Dora Ohrisfcabel Elsie Clark (1882); 
Katherine Jex-Blake (1882); Ethel .Tano Lewis (1883); Agnata 
Prances Ramsay (Mrs. Montagu Butler) Senior Cla.s8ic in 1887, 
Adela Marion Kensington (1888). 

Moral Sciences Tripos, First Class. — 'Emily Elizabeth Constance 
.rones (1880). 

Natural Sciences Tmpos, First Edith Aitkou (1882); 

Marion Greenwood (1802); Ida Preund (1885); Dorothy Alfred 
(1888); Laura Russell Howell (1888); Marv Kennedy (1888); 
Lilian Martin Leake (1889). 

Historical Tripos, First Class.— Mmd Margaret Todd (1882); 
Ellen Annette McArthur (1885) ; Alice Barlow- ( 1 880) ; Ellon Mar^ 
anne Leonard (1888); Alice Law (1888); Ethel Ann Marshall 
(1889), 

Modern Languages Tripos.— Mary Clark (1889). 




NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 
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Newnham College. 

riiia Colle^yo was founded by the nninlg^amation of an Association 
for providin*? lectures for women in Oambridfife and an Association 
for providmjjf « Hall of lesidence for women attending the lectures. 
The Assooittuon for promoiifig the Higher Education of women in 
Cambridge was formed in October 1873 to carry on and develop 
the lectures for women in Cambridge which was first started 
in January 1870. In 1871 Miss A. J. Clongh took charge of a 
house in Cambridge, with five students? and, as the number of stu- 
dents steadily increased, Newnharn Hall, (,the South Hall) was 
opened under tlm care of this lady in October 1876. In 1879 the 
North Hall was built to aiiord accommodation for the increase in 
numbers A third Hall has lately been added and has been named 
Clough Hall in honor of the lady who was chiefly instrumental in 
bringing the College into existence. The North Hall has been 
named Sidgwick Hall after Professor Sidgwick, who was the first 
promoter of the lectures for women m Cambridge, and after Mrs, 
Suigwick who resided in that Hall as Vice* Principal for the first 
six years after it was opened. Tlie three Halls are built at ^ Newn- 
ham and contain accommodation for the Principal, Vice-Principals 
wiih roaidont Lecturers and about one hundred and forty students. 
On th« grounds of the College there in a Ohemioul Laboratory. The 
whole number of students, past and present, whose names are in the 
books of the College is five hundred and fifty-four.^ Newnham 
enjoys the same privilege as G-irtoa as regards admission of pupils 
for the Cambridge examinations. 

Students are nob admitted generally under the age of 18. The 
oniinnry foes, including charge for board, lodging and tuition, vary 
from twenty-five to thirty two guineas a term. Provision is also 
made for out-students. There are several scholarships at Nownhani 
and Girton. Instruction is provided for partly by lectures given at 
Newnham College, partly by arrangements made for attending such 
of the lectures of the University find College in the town as are open 
to them. 

Nownham students have also taken some of the highest honours 
at Cambridge. Here are tlio names of a few that have distinguish- 
ed thoniselvcH 

Mathematical TWpns, Firnt Clnee — Mary Ellen Hickett (1885); 
Blanche Bewett (1886); Catherine Frost (1886); Philippa Garrett 
Fawcett, above the Senior Wrangler in 1890. 

Clatteical Tripofi^ F%rnt — Constance Clara Black (Mrs. Gar- 
nett) (1882) ; Margaret Powell (1887) ; Laura Pocock( 1887); Emily 
Marian Bourne (1889), 


15 
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NEWNHAM COLLBGI!. 


Moral Sciences Tripoa, First Glass . — Maty Martin (Mrs. Jain#»8 
Ward) (1879); Elizabeth Finlay (1881); Mary Moberly (1881); 
Elizabeth Phillips Hughes (1884) ; Helen Bendy (1889) ; Geraldine 
Emma Hodgson (1889). 

Natural Sciences Tripos, First Class.vr- Amy Ogle (Mrs* Koppert) 
(1876); Florence Elizabeth Eves (1881); Alice Johnson (1881) ; 
Annette Matilda Benson (1884); Florence Moberley Buxton (Mrs. 
Taylor) (1884); C. A. Josephine Willoughby (1885); Elizabeth 
Eleanor Field (1887); Amelia Jane Flavell (1887); Edith Rebecca 
Saunders (1888); Lucy Ackroyd (1888); Annie Gertrude Earp 
(1888) ; Agnes Isabella Mary Elliot (1889); Margaret Olive Mitchell 
(1889). 

Historical Tripos, Class 1 . — Alice Gardner (1879) ; Sarah Edith 
Marshall (Mrs. H. V. Toynbee) (1879); Alice Gardner (1879); 
Bertha Chamberlain (1883); Helena Langhhorne Powel) (1884); 
Annie Margaret Rolleston (1886); Annie Wallace (1886); Mary 
Bateson (1887); Ethel Christian Moore (1887); Mary Katherine 
Griffiths (1887); Agnes Caroline Simons (1888); Edith Francis 
Badham (1888), 

Mediceval and Modern Languages Tripos, First Class . — Rose 
Chamberlain (1886); Bertha Skeat (1886); Mary Beatrice Harvey 
(1887); Margaret Janson Take (1888) ; Margaret Ethel Robertson 
(1889), 
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National Indian Association. 


SUPKEINTKNDBNOB OF INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 


Preftident ; Thk Right Hon. Lord Hobhousr, K.O.SJ. Hon, Troa^ 
$nrer: Stkphkn N. Fox, E.9q., New University Club, St. James's 
Street, S. W. Bankera : London <& Westminster Bank, 1 St. 
Oainea'fl Square, London, S. W. 


Superintendence Oommittee : 


Tho8. TI. Thorntjon, Ksq., C.S.I. 
Dadahhai Naoroji, Bsq., N.P. 
C.lMDDKRT,E8q.,0.S.I.,0.I.E. 
C. H. Lindsay, Bsq. 

G. F. SHEmRD, Eaq. 


Mrs. Arthur Brandrrth. 

Col. Sir Edwd. Bradford, K.C.S.I. 
Rafiuddin Ahmed, Bsq. 

Stephen N. Fox, Bsq., Hon, Treaa, 
Miss B. A. Manning, Hon, Sec, 


In order to assist parents in India desirous of giving their sons 
tlto benoilt of an English Educution, tho Committee aro prepared 
to undertake the su peri n tendon co of Indian Students, during their 
stay in England, upon certain conditions. 


Tlu) main object of the Committee is to afford counsel and aid to 
Studiuits sent to England, to provcnt their fnUinir into extravagant 
liabits, and t«) [>rovido for them a system of friendly supervision, by 
nnuuis of which tlu^y may Im gradually prepared to make indepen- 
dent arrangernontH. Duo notice being given, tho Student will be 
mot on arrival, and provid<ul with a suitable home. Quarterly ac- 
counts, iwd rofiorts of his progress will be sent to his parerd-s or 
guardians. Tutors, OoHoges, and Scdumls, will bo chosen with refer- 
en<*<» to individual requirements and the profesMion to bo followed. 
The principle of non-interferonro with the Student's religion will 
he strictly maintained. 

With regard to expenses, it is estimated that t^e amount required 
will he;— 

For an ordinary %^chool education, from dUlGO to £200 a year, accord- 
ing to tho ago of the Pupil and the standing of the School. 

For a Student at the University £200 a year. 

For nn Indian Civil Service Student ... 200 „ 

For a Student of Engineering 300 *, 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


For a Law Student at the Inns of Court ... £260 a year. 

For a Medical Student ... ... ... ^50 

For an Agricultural Student ... . 250 ^ 

These sums include tuition, board and residence, dress, vaoaiioTi 
expenses, and cost of superintendence. Fees for entranen at ono of 
the Inns of Court, amounting to nearly £l50, are Not included in 
the above estimate. The sum of £30 is also required to meet tho 
expenses of outfit on arrival. 

The Oonmiittee will not undertake the superintendence of a Stu- 
dent without aatisfa^'tory security for prompt and regular payment 
of bia expenses. 

Yearly or half-yearly pre-payments of tho annual stjmugrcc<l 
upon are strictly required. 

Further, to meet unforeseen expenses, including modi<‘al att(*n<l- 
ance, a deposic of £100 must bo paid on v>r before tho StudoTit’s 
arricnl in England ; but this deposit or any hahmeo remaining, will 
ho refunded on his return to India Interest on tUjs deposit will bo 
credited to the Student’s current account, niiless owing teirrouula- 
rity in payments, the deposit baa to bo drawn upon for <‘urr(*nt 
expenses. 

Native servants accompanying Students will entail ar) additional 
expense of £80 a-year each Students are strongly recornmomb’d 
not to bring servants from India. 

Parents of guardians desirous of placing their sons or wards 
under the care of the Association, should apply to ono of the Hon. 
Agents, or, if they prefer, send an appliontion, nccompiiriicd with 
references, to the Hon. Secretary of tho National Indian Ashoctu- 
tion. 

Students are advised to bring only snob clothes with 1h<nn ns aio 
necessary for the voyage, which should include a thick overcoat 
and warm underclothing. 

English clothing is procured better and at less cost in England, 
Indian costume, being unsnited to tho climate, is not ordinarily 
worn by Indian Students, but it is desirable that tho student showld 
provide himself with such dress, for use on special occasions. 

All payments to be made to tho lion. Secretary or tho Hon. 
Treflsnrer of the National Indian Association Tho Cojnmittoo 
earnestly recommend parents and guardians to abstain from send- 
ing the Student any money except through this channel. 

Three months* notice, to date from tho receipt of such notice by 
the Hon. Sec., is required before a Student is removed from the 
superintendence of the Oommitteo. Such notice may bo dispensed 
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wiii!niiH](n'8pocml (uiTinnfltaTittpfl n-nd (‘oiuliiions approved by the 
UH flullieioiit. 

The uaai(‘ nrul addresH of t.ho Associatioii are re^iRt/Crod in the 
(iov(^nnn(nit. T<‘(oj^ra}»h Code, Uie word beinp; “ A mos- 

s<‘nl IVoiii any t(d<'|2rai)h ollico to OmnoR,” London, will bo 
<lcliv(‘r('d lo (.lie lion. Soc*. of thu Associafcion. 

llononiry A«>:ontH of tli(‘ ARSoc.iut.ion have h(u*n appointed as 
folio WH : - 

/Vz/poL- Tlio Hon. Mr, Justioo Amoor Ali, C. L E,, 9 Harrinfsftou 
SlnM‘t,, iJalontta ; Mnnonioliiin GIioho, ERq., 4 Theatre Hoad, Cal- 
ontla, iUmlunjt J). H. Ohielipir, Esq., (Hi'^raurn Hoad. Kalthmmr: 
Kmnnr Shri llarbhiunji Hnvaji of Morvi; M. A. Tiirkhnd, Estj., 
E. (J S. Mtuhas ! John Adam, M. A., Hatch eappah’s Colle^^e. 
iV.-ll'. /* na(/ Oadz' .• Kumar Shiva Nath Hinha; Raja Udai Hraiab 
Sin^, Ilahndur, of Bhiji}.(a} HunUit llinhui Narayan Dar, Lucknow. 
PttHjtih: M. SudiMUblin Khun, Ewp; Madun (lopul, Ifeq,, Lahore; 
Hun;; Lnl, Mwj , I)(dhi. Ovuhtd PnnHum : Rao (ian;;ndhurnu> 
M, ('.hit navis, Nap;pur, Sudurhluv Hatnchandra Naraiii, Jlarda. 
Ihlilcnihnd^ Jhurtiu : Syed IIuHHuin Hil^rnitni, Es({., (lr{ilon: James 
HuM’is, Mntj., M A,, Oolomiat 

'rhe i’ul(‘S an* also njiplieiible lo Iinlian Latly Siiidt*nts. 


KMi. 




College Classics. 


.. / senes of ^selections from English /luthon 
with Introductions and Notes for %isc 
hi Indian Colleges. 

CHAXTCEE— The Znigiit’s Tale, Piupi. 1,(11 1— t52i»). Witli 
I iitroduct/ion and NoleH by K H. Klliot, B. tliinior Bro- 
foaBor of KngHali, PreHidoiKjy Coll(‘jifo, Madnw. Ko. 1 . 

'I’UK Journal of Education Haya;— Wo con^ratulatcj Mr. KlUoi on 
bia edition of Ohaucor’a Knightes Tale. He han evidently 
bestowed much labour and tbouj^bt on itK preiairafcion. As 
rej^iu'ds the NotOH, wo liave carefully looked inl.o them, am! 
are inclined to think that Mr. Klliot liaa achieved hia objcict 
<if colling neither too mucdi nor too little to the conKcientioua 
Htudont. An Appendix dealing witli Cham^erean (Jnnninar 
oomplel(jH wliat may bo looked on aa a aervicoahh^ manual to 
the introductory study of Chancer, Th<» book ia neatly printed 
and well got np. 

CHAUCEE-The Prologue. Kdited by Cko, M adooX, B A., 
Acting IVincipal, Dovotoii C(»lb*ge, MadruK. He. 1. 

Thk Studnnra Friend HayH; The Notes m) all that cun bo denired 
and will prove very helpful to thoHe who ub«s the hook. 

MILTON-Comus. Kdited by H, Hattmianaok.vn. M.A.» Actinu 
Professor of I^ogie and Mond Philosophy, freHidimcy College, 
Madras. Re, 1. 

Thk Joimml of Education sayH;-“Mr, feiatthianadlmn huH avuib^l 
himself of all the best sources of informathm on the Poetn 
whinli he has served up in a well-digeHUMl form for Uie usi* of 
students. 
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]VtILTOIT — Paradise Lost, Book I. Edited by T. V. Arogia- 
tiAMi PiLLAi, M. A., Assistant Professor of English, Paclia.v- 
appab^s College, Madras As 10, 

MILTON—Paradise Lost, Book XII. Edited by X II. Wai,- 
TON, Principal, London Mission High School' Bangalore. 
As. 12. 

BACOW— Advancement of Learning, Book i. Edited by 
W. E. Hoare, M.A., Yioe'Principal, Wesleyan Mission College, 
Madras. Re. 1. 

The Students Friend says — lb is very carefully edited, the Xolc.s 
are accurate and to the point. The book nuist ])rovo of great 
service to those reading the Essay for Examination. 

The Journal of Education says —Appears to be truHt>\ortbv 
and to afford B. A Students as much help as they can po.SHibly 
require. 

SYLlSrEY— The Defence of Poesie. With Introduction and 
Notes byM. T. Quinn, MA., Professor of English Literature, 
Paohaiyappah’s College, Madras Re. I. 

'Vhk Journal of Education says B. A. Students will iind m 
Mr Quinn’s edition all the help they ought really (o nenat. 
On the various classical allusions Mu. Quinn is sound and 
thoroughly trustworthy 

SOOTT-The TaUsman. With Introduction und N'oi,<.h i,v 
T. P. Kooandvbama Aivar, B A., B L Ke. J. 

SCOTT— The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 0 mi i,okJv vi 
K dited by S. Anantanarayaka Aivar, B A., U.h , lIcadmiiHl.o . 
Ansflo-Venmcular Hi}jli School, TriphVaiie, JlmiriiH. An. lo, 

MACAULAY— Essay on Addison. Kdiiod hy 1 ’. T. Suim- 

VASA AiyANGAR,.M.A., Priucipal, Hindu 0olli-K«,Vi!8iiK,i,,«|,„„. 
As. 12. 

says .-Mr. P.T. Srinivasa AiyauKi.r has dono Ins 
work as an annotator in a very jimiHoworthy inainicr. 1 1 is 
Notes are fall and accurate, and furnish tho studont with nil f h,. 
assistsfvice he needs. 
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COLLINS -Ode to Evening and Passions, By ^ 

W. K. JIoARK, M. Principal, VVoBlcyau 

MiHsion CoUogo, Madms. 

SHBLIiEY^ Adonais. By W. K Hoaub, M.A., Vico- j 
PrincipSl, WoHh'yan JfisHion Oollof^o, Mart raw j 

MILTON— Lycidas. By N. Vaithianatiia Aiykh, M. A., 
'i'oacliors* Oollej^o, Sairtapot. As. 8. 

SYDNEY SMITH— Female Education. By s.tiNVNv- 
MUTiiu, Al.A , l^roiVsflor of Knglish, S. P. (J. (Jollo^c, Trichnio- 
poly. .\m S. 

CARLYLE— BoswelPs Life of Johnson. By s. (^nana- 
Mi'TiH', M.A.j PndcHHor of S. I*. (». (JoIIo^o/rrichinu- 

j>oly. B.h. 

CHAIXCER The Clerke’s Tale; By B. IT. Kunror, B. A., 
.lunior Profossor of Kapflisli, Prcsirtoncy OoUo^o, Madras.. 
Rh. 1-8-0 

STUDENT’S HAND-BOOK OF PSYCHO- 
LOGY by S.SATTHIANADIIAN, m.a., m.iu (T W/rr/>). 

2ii(l Kdition. PriC6 — R6. 1. 

Dimnn! /<) [k ^ . mi 20 copies and 20 p, t , mi jo copies, cash. 

OPXKXONS. 

PkoK. H. S. Po.xwKiiL of Univorsit.y Colh^yii*, Boiulori, and Pollow of 
St.^.lolin’s Oollc^tt, (’atnbridKo s Tlio Noic*H ar<» clear an far as 
th('y f!;o Vour Wiirk i HhoidtX Ihink will lx* very UH(*ful.” 

Mu. .1. N, Kkynks, M. a., Author of Studies in Porinal lA^j^ie^ Kxu- 
minor in Moral Scionccs to the Buiversity of (hiinbrirttjje ; 
‘‘Tim notoM hooiu t<» uio c.Uwu*. Tlu' Ilaud-hook will I thiuK, 
l»rovH H dacidmlly UHofiil littlo hook/’ 

Tuk Maouas Mail*.— “ Mr Saithmtmdlum has perforuu^d his tusk 
well and with duo conception of how Hucli work should he 
carried out. The autluM* has cHsplayed coMHidernhle 
in the selection of his niatermls nrni*no little eare in then 
arra neemioit.” 
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The Journal of Education says “ We are glad to see a second 
edition of this useful little work which has proved of great 
service to students. While this manual forma an excellent 
guide to the better comprehension of the more abstruse parts 
of Professor Bain’s works, it also gives well selected referencen 
to and summaries of the views of ^ther great writ.ers and so 
avoids the mistake of giving the students too one-sided a vieN\ 
of Psychology. 

Ac., Ac., Ac. 

KEY TO FIRST WORK IN ENGLISH by 

A. P. MTJRTSON & JOHIT ADAM, Part T. Rs. 2. 

20 per cent, on 10 copies. 


GENERAL ENGLISH. 


A Hand-book of General English. 

By Messrs. K. Subramanya Aiyar A A. M. Sitndhasiva, B. A.. 

Price Re. 1 

* The chapter on The Anulym of Sentences ifl particularly good.' 
Madras JTournal of Bdiication for March 3888, 

Thomas Dehham, Esq., M. A., Vlce-Pnncipal, Teachers’ College, RuidHr)ot, 
late Exhibitioner, Queen’s College, Oxford, and University Extension Tjoctiir* 
or -~“I have carefully examined your * Hand-book of the KnglisJi Lun- 
gnage.’ l have been particularly struck by the numerous and apt 
examples which aeoompanv each of the rules and which must have l>oen 
collected and classified with much labour and discretion. Certainly no 
student of average ability and industry who works through the variouH 
examples and makes a judioious use of the key ought to fall to pass any 
ordinary examination !nT:he English Language. T sinoorely congratil. 
late you on the result of your labour and trust the sale of the book will bo 
proportioned to its merits,” 

&c., &c., &c„ Ac, 

Middle Scjiool General English. 

By R. Venkatasubba Rao. Price As. 8. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY 

jfor tbc itse of Seconbars Schools 

By B. HANTTMANTA RAH, B.A., Third edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Price— Ee. 1-0-0. Postage Extra. 

Ih'scount J2i p, t\ 071 JO copies, a7id 75 p c. on 20 copies, 

OPINIONS. 

W. A. PoRTRR, KHq., M.A., lafce Principal of t.ho Kumbakonam 
Ooliogft wrifcofl “ Thoi book would bo extremely useful to 
Toachera and also to students heffinniny the study of Geometry^ 

(I. II, Stuart, Erq., M.A., Acting Principal of tho Prcaidcncy 
Oollcgo aajfl “ It ia ndmirnhhj anitod for the purpoac.” 

IL Runoanatha Mudaliau, Esq., M. a., Professor of Mathematics, 
Proaidency Collegia snya T have great plonsuro in saying 
that your little book supplies a. real want. In most of the 
Middle «n<l High Schools in the Presidency Euclid is learnt 
much in the way in which History is learnt; andl see no surer 
way of cheeking this pernicious prncth^o than by prescribing a 
hook, such ns yours IP/m/ h iNnifcd u hook that will compel 
the Htudpnt to use }u*t eyeu and hands unit to thinlc for himself 
and ijmr hook seems to me to serve that purpose ftdmtrahhjV 

i\rc., il^c , ilirc. 
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A COMPLETE TEXT BOOK OF 

ALGEBRA, 

specially intended for Use in fnnior and 
Senior P". A. Classes, 

By S. RADHAKRISHNA AIYAR, B. A., 

LFX’TURER IN KATHEMATICB, MaHARAJA’s OoLLKGK, PlTDUKOTA, 
AND Author of ‘a manual of ARiTHMKTir.’ 

The book contains clear, simple, and full explana- 
tions of all book- work pieces, model solutions of* 
about 400 examples, including many interesting 
theorems, about 2,000 examples for practice and 
24 F. A. examination papers of the Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta 'g!(mt)crsities with answers, 
and occasional hints. 


Price per copy, Rs. 2. Postage Extra 3 As. 


A discount of lo p. c. will he allowed on purchases of 
TO copies and upzvards. 

OPINIONS. 

Prop. A. Cayley, M.A., P. R. S., Sadlerian ProfeHHor of Run'i 

rnatics in the University of Cambridjee a«ys — Ir i(» nns 

ao fax* as I have looked chron^s^h if, an able and a careful and 
thoughtful work 

George Hbppel, Escg,, M A., Wranj^ler and Moinber of tin* { i^ondon > 
Mathematical Society says : — I can honestlit say that I think 
your Algebra out and OUt the best book I have H<‘<*n us an 
elementary text ‘book, and if T have the oppoH unity, I Hliali 
certainly use it with pupils in preference <<> Hall and 
Knight and other text-books now in ns«‘ . ...I find that im 
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.'ii’miififonKMit IiaK h«cii niudo for aiilo in Kurland, I should 
certainly julvisc you to let some copies be sent over (to 
Mntclamn 

Jamsiiroji a Ualal, Khq., 1^1 A., LL.B., President of t.he Eduoation 
Oommiasion, Baroda, and an old Examiner in Matiiomuties to 
the Bombay University says : — I have no hesitation in saying 
with groat pleasure that you have taken great paius in pre- 
paring the b()(jk, and that the treatment of this dry and difficult 
subject, in your hands, is clear and accurate and full* You 
have well Bticoooded in your attempt to make it an excellent 
text-book for the lower University Examinations in all 
Indian Universities. I can say this from experience as 
t.oaclier of Mathematics in the Bombay Colleges, and as an old 
Evaminor in Mathematics for the Bombay University. 

Aic., <Sr.o , &c. 

Budiments in Algebra for High Schools. 

By S. BUINIVA.SA AiYAtt, Jieadmuster, Paohaiappa’s High School, 
(Jonjovaratn. Price Re. 1. 

.\h fa«' as wo have looked into it, the book nronuhOH to woll servo its object.— 
rho Mtuiyutt Timfitt. 

\Vt‘ owe an apology to Mr. Stroeiuwasii Iyer lor not having iiolieod Ins 
“ Ihulnnoiits of Algebra" hitherto. Wo looked into tho bookcai'ofully and arc 
«)t opinion tliat it can Ihj advautageouHiy used as a text-book xu tho lower 
rhiHsoH. Tlio arningenumt is good and the suiuk adapted to tho standard ol the 
boys for whom the book is lutoiidod. — 'I'hr Umdu. 

A., itr., ic.t &c. 


Problems in Arithmetic. 

By tin* Kiitno Author, lOth edition, 1 in proved and Enlarged. 
iln< (he p/7‘«.s). 

Exorcises in Algebra for High Schools. 

By .MKs.sit.s. V. T. Smshadui uniAUi vu A'. A. V. Pa.nciianapa 
Aiyak, B.A. Price Be, 1-2-0. 

Manual of Arithmetic. 

By vS. lUpAKKisnAA Ai\au, B.A, Price l-d-U. 

\V. A. Pouri.u* Ksti., .M.A., ha.>.s . It .sfotus to nic .t varied, extensive 
and judicious colUjction ot' cxiunploH, and I hope the work will prove a .snr- 



ceas . I have road the propositions relaliiif? to ciroulating dmmalH in .your 
new work on Arithmetic and they soein to mo curious and interestin/jf* 
P. RurGANATHAMuDinuE, EsQ., 3J.A., IWobbor oC MathcmatlfH, Prcsulcncy 
CoUego, Madras, and a Chief Examiner lu Mathematics to the Univoraity, 
says;— Your larfire collection of examples is judiciously arrangred. I 
am sure that the model solutions given in the hook and the very Interest- 
ingr chapter on cii’culating decimals, will he of great value to students. 

Gt, H. Sthaet, M.A., Professor, Presidency College, and a Chief Examiner in 
Mathematics to the University, says:— As far as 1 have been able to examine, 
It seems a very useful book, and no doubt will supply a want. 
The miscellaneous information at the hegiuning of the book is very useful 
and IS a notable feature in a work of this kind, I think the book ought 
to succeed and hope it will have a ready sale. 

&c., &c., &c., &c. 

Middle School Arithmetic. 

By R. Venkatasubba Rao, B.A., B.L. Prices Ro. 1. 

Beginner’s Arithmetic. 

By the same Author. Price As. 8. 

Middle and High School Algebra. 

By the same Author Price As. 10. 

Theory and Practice of Arithmetic. 

For Lower Secondary or Middle Schools By T. 8. Mahamuo 
Hussain, Sub-Assistant Inspector of Scbools. Price As. 12. 

Mb, Feaitk NoBToir writes from Kolar;— The Theory and I^ractioo of Antlr 
metic 18 no doubt an excellent book for L. S. Students. 

Ac., Ac,, Ac., Ac. 

Aids to Algebra for High Schools. 

By K. Vaidynathasami Aiyak, B.A. Price As. 6. 

Third Form Algebra. 

By the same Author, Price As. 5. 

A Text-book of Algebra for High Schools. 

By V. E. Vrnkatabama Aiyab, B.A. Price Be. 1-2 0. 


s. V. A CO„ PEINTEES, WAnWJAS BOAP— KADEAS. 




